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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


I^is  edition  differs  Jram  the  third  in  nothing 
except  in  the  addition  of  a  new  Section,  explain- 
ing  the  Effects  of  Free  Trade  upon  the  Value 
tf  Money. 

Mr.  Tooke  has  shoum,  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  that  when  the  quantity  of  money  remains 
the  same,  taxation  cannot  raise  general  prices. 
//  JblL^JS,  as  a  necessary  consequefice,  that  that 
advance  in  general  prices  which  experience  proves 
to  be  a  consequence  of  taxation,  must  be  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  money. 

The  manner  in  which  taxation  increases  the 
quantity  of  money,   I  have,  in  this  edition  qf 
the  Essay  on  the  Corn  Trade,  endeavoured  to 
e^kUn. 

While  investigating  the  principles  which  re- 
gulate the  value  qf  money  when  the  material  qf 


which  it  is  composed  is  a  Jbreign  product,  I 
received  much  assistance  from  a  very  curious 
and  eUAorate  Critique  hy  Mr.  Pennington,  upon 
some  doctrines  connected  with  this  subject,  which 
had  been  advanced  by  Mr.  Ricardo  arid  Mr. 
Mill.  With  Mr.  Pennington's  subsequent  specu^ 
latum,  I  havenathadan  cpp<>rtunity  of  becoming 
acquainted;  and  I  am  thertfore  unable  to  say  to 
what  extent  the  eondudons  at  which  I  hane 
arrived  may  coincide  with  those  of  that  very  able 
Economist. 


Febbuabt  3rd,  1827. 


PREFACE. 


Thb  Essay  on  the  Externftl  Com  Trade 
baviog  beeD^  fpr  a  Considerable  tiow^  out 
of  printy  aod  a  new  edition  being  called 
for,  the  Author  has  availed  himedf  oi 
the  o[^rtunity  thus  faiffi>rded  for  reiisiDg 
the  work^  and  for  explaining  the  duuibar 
in  which  the  Com  Laws  hare  contributed 
to  create  the  revulsion  and  embarrassment 
which  have  recently  occurred. 

the  publication  of  the  first  edition 
work,  the  Author  has  had  the  satifi^ 
fabtion  ^f  seeing  thb  doctrines  therein  vm^ 
folded^  sanbtioned  and  cwfiroied  by  the 
anthotity.of  tlie  principal  writenr  who  have, 
sufabequedtly,  directed  their  attention  to  th4r 
itUportbnt  subjisQt  of  the  Com  Laws. 


VI 

It  was  stated  in  the  first  edition,  of  this 
work^  that  when  a  tax  is  imposed  on  any 
domestic  article^  a  duty  of  equal  amount 
should  be  imposed  on  the  importation  of 
the  similar  foreign  article,  and  a  bounty, 
also  of  equal  amount^  should  be  granted 
oil  the  ^exportation  of  the  bne>  and  the  re- 
exportation of  the  other.  This  Was  consi^ 
dered)  in  the  first  instance,  as  a  somewhat 
startling  proposition,  and  as  one  savobring, 
not  of  the  enlightened  doctrines  of  free  trade, 
but  rather  of  the  exploded  system  of  legisla- 
tive restriction  and  encouragement  The 
principle,  however^  was  adopted  by  Mn 
Ricardo,  in  his  valuable  Treatise  oh  the 
Protection  of  Agriculture,  who  explained 
and  enforced  it  with  his  usual  ability.  It  b 
now  generally  admitted  that  this  principle, 
instead  of  being  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
of  free  trade,  is  part  and  parcel  of  th«t 
ddctrine^  inasmucli  as  it  tends  to  restore 
that  natural  equilibrium  between  the  dif- 
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fiN'ent  branches  of  industry,  which  equill- 
brium  taxation  occasionally  disturbs. 

In  the  earlier  edition  of  the  Essay  on  the 
Corn  Trade,  it.  was  shewn,  the  Author  be- 
lieves  for  the  finst  time,  that  a  permanently 
hi^h  scale  of  general  prices,  from  whatever 
cause  arising,  cannot  depress  domestic  in- 
dustry by  encouraging  the  importation  of 
cheaper  foreign  articles ;  and  that  commo- 
dities, tliQ  costof  producing  which  is  greater 
in  foreign  countries  than  at  home,  may, 
nevertheless,  be  iknported,  provided  the 
pomparative  disadvantage  of  the  foreign 
capitalist  in  producing  the  imported  article, 
be  less  than  the  comparative  advantage^  of 
the  domestic  capitalist  in  producing  the 
articles  exported  in  exchange.  These  prin- 
ciples Mr.  Ricardo  adopted  into  his  viery 
valuable  work  upon  Political  Economy  and ' 
Taxation  ;  and  they  form,  in  some  measure, 
the  ground-work  pf  his  chapters  upon  fo* 
reign  trade,  and  of  bis  doctrines  on  the  in- 
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fluence  oi  taxation  upon  the  export  and 
import  of  commodities. 

To  this  edition  have  been  added  some 
facts  and  reasonings  originally  published  by 
the  Author  in  181 6^  in  a  Letter  addressed  to 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool  on  Agricultural  Dis- 
tress.  These  principally  relate  to  the  refu- 
tation^ by  a  comparison  of  the  prices  of  com 
and  of  silver,  of  the  opinion  that  the  fhictua- 
tions  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce 
which  occurred  during,  and  subsequent  to  the 
ivar,  were  occasioned  by  variations  in  the 
value  of  the  currency ;  and  to  the  statement 
of  the  doctrine,  that  redundant  supply  reduces 
prices  in  a  ratio  greater  than  that  of  the 
excess.  It  is  a  gratifying  confirmation  of 
the  correctness  of  these  principles^  that, 
although  he  had  not  then  seen  the  puldication 
in  which  they  at  first  appeared,  one  of  our 
ablest  writers  upon  questions  of  political 
economy,  by  an  original  process  of  his  own, 
arrived  at  similar  conclusions.    Mr.  To^ice, 
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in  bis  wovk  *^  On  High  and  Low  Prices,** 
one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  whicli 
have  of  late  years  been  made  to  the  eci- 
ence,  has  established  these  principles  by  an 
ample  induction  from  curious  and  valuable 
fiicts,  and  has  explained  in  a  masterly  man- 
ner  their  extensive  influence  on  the  varying 
phenomena  of  the  market. 

In  the  First  Edition  of  the  Essay  on  the 
Corn  Trade,  which  was  written  in  1814, 
and  published  early  in  the  following  year, 
before  the  Author  was  acquainted  with  the 
very  able  and  original  disquisitions  of  Mr. 
Malthus  and  Mr.  Ricardo,  it  was  stated, 
&at  the  difference  between  the  returns  to 
capital  upon  the  worst,  and  upon  the  best 
lands  under  tillage  appears  in  the  form  of 
rent;  and  that  when  we  increase  the  cost 
of  obtaining  subsistence,  a  greater  portion 
ctf  the  produce  of  labolir  will  be  required 
fiwr  wages^  and  a  less  proportion  will  re- 
main  for   profits.      With   respect   to    the 


finBt  of  these  principles,  the  Author  has 
found  nothing  very  material  to  modify  or 
correct ;  but,  with  respect  to  the  second,  the 
doctrine  was  stated  incidentally,  and  without 
the  Author's  being  aware  of  the  very  im- 
portant consequences  to  which  it  leads.  The 
chief  corrections  and  additions  which  it  lias 
appeared  necessary  to  make  in  the  last  and 
present  editions  of  this  work,  relate,  there- 
fore, to  the  doctrine  of  profits. 

Though  the  very  profound  disquisitions 
of  Mr.  Ricardo  were  the  occasions  which 
originally  suggested  the  Author's  inquiries 
into  the  causes  which  determine  the  rate 
of  profit  upon  capital,  yet,  in  prosecuting 
these  inquiries,  he  has  arrived  at  conclusions 
very  difierent  from  those  which  Mr.  Rjcardq 
has  endeavoured  to  establish.  To  .the  prin* 
ciples  of  that  eminent  economist,  that  the 
whole  produce  of  industry  is  divided  be- 
tween wages  and  profits,  and  that  profits  rise 
or  fall  only  as  wages  fall  or  rise,  the  Author 
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has  never  been  able  to  assent ;  and  the  more 
bttentively  he  has  considered  tlie  subject  the 
more  thoroughly  has  he  been  convinced, 
that  these  principles  have  had  their  origin  in 
a  hasty  and  premature  generah'sation,  bestow? 
Irtg  universality  upon  one  leading  particular, 
and  attributing  to  the  exclusive  agency  of 
a  single  cause,  effects  resulting  from  the 
combined  operation  of  many. 

On  a  former  occasion,  the  Author  ven- 
tured to  predict^  that,  at  no  distant  period, 
controversy  amongst  the  professors  of  politir 
cal  economy  would  cease,  and  unanimity 
jwrtevail  respecting  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  science.  He  thinks  he  cai> 
already  perceive  the  unequivocal  signs  of 
the  approaching  fulfilment  of  this  predic- 
tion. Since  it  was  hazarded,  two  works 
have  appeared^  each  of  which,  in  jts 
own  peculiar  line,  is  eminently  calculated 
to  correct  the  errors  which  previously  pre- 
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Tailed.  These  publications  are,  ^^  A  critical 
Dissertation  on  the  Nature,  Causes,  and 
Measures  of  Value,  by  ah  anonymous 
author ;"  and  ^'  Thoughts  and  Details  on 
High  and  Low  Prices,"  by  Mr.  Tooke. 

The  Dissertation  on  Value  is  a  Hiasteriy 
specimen  of  perspicuous  and  accurate  logic ; 
and  furnishes  an  unerring  test  for  the  de^ 
tection  of  that  vague  and  ambiguous  lan^ 
guage  in  which  some  of  our  most  eminent 
econo&ists  have  indulged,  and  which  has 
mainly  contributed  to  retard  the  progress  of 
the  science. 

The  work  on  High  and  Low  Prices,  is  also 
excellent  in  its  kind.  It  is  practical,  rather 
than  theoretical.  It  establishes  its  conclu-^ 
fdons  by  an  extensive  induction  from  various 
and  important  fa^^ ;  and,  independently  of 
its  intrinsic  merits,  it  derives  an  additional 
value  from  the  circumstance,  that  its  inves. 
tigations  are  conducted  in  a  manner  which 
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presents  a  striking  and  corrective  contrast 
to  the  premBture  generaiisatlonsi  and  pure 
abstjractioDSi  of  the  Ricardo  school. 

The  influedce  of  these  writers  in  checking 
the  tendency  to  a  species  of  sectarian  dog- 
matism, and  in  bringing  controverted  ques^ 
tidns  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  is  already 
pwceptible.  In  his  reo^nt  tvork  upon  PoH* 
tkbl  l^toomomy,  Mr.  M'Giriloch  haa»  with 
Imidable  eandouri  cortiected)  in  an  eeMntial 
degree^  hisr  former  opinions  on  the  subject  (^ 
profit;  and  has. admitted,  that  Mn Ricattio'Ss 
principles  are  tenable,  only  when  we  pervert 
from  their  established  acceptation  the  terms 
in  which  these  principles  are  expressed. 
This  is  the  same  thing  as  admitting,  that  th0 
Ricardo  dlH^trine  of  profit  is  erroneous*  Ar« 
biimry  altettsUons  in  the  meaning  of  terms 
are  not  discoveries  in  science. 

To  be  QQosisMnt  witib  himself,  Mr.  MCul- 
kicfa  murt  ako  odoiit^  that  the  Ricatdo  theory 
of  vftloe  is  indcfebtttble.     Upon  his  own 
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shewing,  that  theory  admits  of  no  species  of 
proof,  except  that  which  is  obtained  by  a 
most  arbitrary  and  unjustifiable  extension  of 
the  meaning  of  the  term,  labour.  If  the 
process  of  fermentation  in  a  cask,  and  the 
progress  of  vegetation  in  a  tree, '  are  labour^ 
then  may  we  demonstrate  that  labour  is  the 
cause  of  value.  By  the  same  novum  organvm 
we  may  demonstrate,  that  the  three  angles 
of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  four  right  angles ; 
for  all  that  is  necessary  to  render  this  demon- 
stration as  perfect  as  the  former  is,  that 
we  should  alter  the  meaning  of  words,  and 
employ  the  term  four  to  signify  the  number 
commonly  expressed  by  the  term  two.  This 
is  a  most  convenient  species  of  logic,  -  by 
which  we  may,  with  equal  facility^  prove 
every  proposition  to  be  true,  and  every  pro- 
position to  be  false. 

Mr.  Mill  appears  more  reluctant  than  Mr. 
M^CuUoch  to  modify  and  correct  the  pure 
Ricardo    doctrines    which    he  maintains* 


XV 

Yet,  from  his  manner  of  defending  ^ese 
doctrines,  it  is  evident,  that  he  is  not  (Av 
from  admitting  that  they  are  essentially  un- 
tenable. In  the  last  edition  of  his  Elements 
of  Political  Economy,  he  contends,  that  a 
self-moving  macihiiie,.  and  a  fermenting  cask, 
perform  labour;  he  admits,  that  the  pro- 
duce of  capital,  which  he  formerly  asserted 
was  all  divided  between  wages  and  profit,  is 
in  reality  divided  between  wages,  profit,  and 
that  third  quantity  which  is  necessary  to 
replace  capital ;  and  the  doctrine,  that  pro- 
fits rise  or  fall,  as  wages  fall  and  rise,  he  gives 
up,  in  all  cases,  except  in  those' in  which 
the  terms  are  used,  not  according  to  their 
accustomed  acceptation,  but  with  a  refer*- 
ence  to  proportions.  It  may  be  easily  shevm, 
however,  that  the  doctrine  that  profits  depend 
on  wages  is  equally  untenable,  whether  the 
terms,  alteration  of  wages,  alteration  of  pro- 
fits, are  employed '  with  a  reference  to  pro* 
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portioQs,  or  whether  they  are  used  in  rela- 
tion to  quantities. 

Let  us  mppo&e,  that  a  capitalist  advances 
to  a  labourer  SO  quarters  of  com  as  waged, 
and  20  quarters  as  seed ;  and  let  the  produce 
returned  to  the  capitalist  at  the  end  of  the 
year  be  00  quartos*  In  this  case,  if  we 
deduct  from  the  whole  produce^  as  Mr.  MiU 
contencb  we  oughts  what  is  necessary  to 
replace  the  seed,  40  quarters  will  remaiii  to 
be  divided  between  wages  and  profit;  and 
as,  by  the  supposition^  wages  are  20»  profits 
must  be  30  also ;  that  is^  as  the  whote  adr 
vanoes  of  the  capitalist  for  wages  and  seed 
was  40  quarters^  and  as  he  has  20  quartos 
remaining  over  and  above. the  rqilaoement 
of  these  advances^  the  rate  of  his  profit  wiU 
be  50  per  cent. 

Now,  let  us  vary  our  suqiposition,  and 
assume^  that  while  the  quantity  of  labour 
employed^  and  the  quantity  of  produce  ob- 


taitied^  remain  exactly  as  before^  an  impfovi^ 
menl  takes  place  in  cultivation,  whicli  enabk9 
the  farmer  to  crap  his  field  with  10  quarters 
of  seed,  instead  of  with  90  quarters^   In  ttm 
case,  when  from  the  whole  produ6e  of  60 
quarters^  the  10  quarters  required  to  replace 
capital,  in  Mr.  Mill's  sense  of  the  term,  are 
deducted,   50  quarters  will  reniain  to   be 
divided  between  waged  and  profit.   Let  tbe^e 
50  be  equally  divided,  as  the  40  quarters  for* 
merly  were,  between  the  labourer  and  capi- 
talist, each  getting  35  quarters,  and  tb^  the 
shares  or  proportions  will  remain  exactly  at 
before.    But  though  the  proportions^  or  pro-^ 
portiotial  wages  remain  unchanged,  yet  pro^ 
fits  will  have  risen  from  50  to  upwards  of  70 
per  cent.    The  Capitalist,  after  replacltig  hi* 
expenditure  €)f  25  quarters  for  wagtfs,  ftlid 
10  quarters  for  seed>  will  have  a  surplus  of 
25  quarters  remaining^  while,  in  the  former 
case,  after  replacing  an  expenditure  of  20 
quarters  for  wages,  and  20  quarters  for  seed. 
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he  had  a  surplus  of  only  20  quarters  rt- 
maining. 

Thus  we  find^  by  a  short  and  simple,  but 
strictly  demonstrative  process,  that  even  when 
we  adopt  Mr.  Mill's  language  of  shares  and 
proportions,  profits  do  not  depend  upon 
wages.  When  he  again  revises  his  chapter 
upon  profits,  he  will  discover  that  the  position 
to  which  he  has  retired  is  just  as  untenable 
as  that  which  he  has  abandoned;  and  he 
w;ill  be  disposed  to  assent  to  those  correct 
principles,  of  value  and  of  profit  which  are 
arrived  at,  not  by  hasty  generalisations  of  a 
single  influential  fact,  but  by  a  careful  in- 
duction from  the  several  circumstances, 
which,  after  a  complete  analysis,  are  found 
to  contribute  to  the  production  of  the  phe- 
nomena to  be  accounted  for  and  explained^ 

February  \1th,  1826. 
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^art  tire  dftrdt 


ON  THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OP  THE 

TRADE  IN  CORN. 


CHAP.  !• 


On  the  Principles  qf  the  internal  Com  Trade. 

The  inequality  of  the  seasons,  with  respect  to 
scardtj  and  plenty,  is  one  of  those  obvious  facts 
which  force  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  aU. 
Whoever  looks  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the 
countiy,  perceives,  that,  under  a  precisely  similar 
course  of  culture,  the  same  piece  of  ground  will, 
in  one  year,  present  an  overflowing  harvest  and, 
in  another,  scarcely  repay  the  expense  of  tillage. 
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Now,  this  inequality,  in  the  productiveness  of 
the  seasons,  is  greater  in  a  small,  than  it  is  in  a 
large  district  A  single  field  may,  in  some  years, 
give  a  produce,  double,  ixeUa,  or  perhaps  qua- 
druple to  that,  which,  under  the  same  course  of 
husbandry,  it  may  yield  in  others;  but  an  ex- 
tensive farm,  and  much  less,  an  agricultural  parish 
composed  of  many  hrms^  could  scarcely,  *in  its 
fertility  from  year  to  year,  exhibit  so  striking  an 
irregularity.  The  irregolarity  would  be  still  less,  if 
we  took  the  average  produce  of  a  county;  and  less 
yet,  if  we  took  the  average  produce  of  the  whole 

« 

kingdom.  Other  things  remaining  the  same,  in 
proportion  as  the  territory  winch  supplies  subsist- 
ence is  extended,  the  inequality  in  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  seasons  will  be  diminished. 

This  ^principle  is  so  ^dbvio^s,  that  illustcatkm  M 
scavcely  orjequisite.  The  seasons  most  unfav^Muv 
able  to  thje  crop  4){  ^con^are  those  of  excessive 
drought  wd  of  eiLcessive  min.  But  as  com  ffxnm 
jequaJDy  iippn  liigh  4ind  low  loi^d^,— on  those  wfajc^ 
ai!e  disposed  ,to  be  4op  wet,  as  wel)  as  'Vftop 
those  which  ^e  ^jfeiftf^^  to   he  too  dry,    the 


of  the  oountry,  is  fitvourable  to  some  other ;  and 
tliough,  botJi  in  the  wet,  and  in  the  dry  season, 
the  crop  is  a  good  deal  less  than  it  would  be  in 
one  more  properly  tempered,  yet,  in  both*  what 
is  lost  in  one  part  of  the  country,  is,  in  some  raea* 
sure,  compensated  by  what  is  gained  in  another ; 
and  thus,  the  general  crop  of  the  kingdom  will 
never  vary  so  much  from  year  to  year,  as  the  par- 
ticular crop  of  a  county,  a  parish,  or  i(  farm. 

On  the  principle,  that  the  inequality  in  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  any  district  diminishes,  in  pro- 
portion as  that  district  is  enlaiged,  it  is  demon* 
strable^  that,  in  order  to  correct  the  evils  arising 
from  the  uncertainty  of  the  seasons,  and  to  obviate 
the  alternate  recurrence  of  superfluity  i^d  of 
femine,  an  agricultural  countiy  should  extend 
perfect  freedom  to  Hie  internal  trade  in  com.  In 
years  when  the  general  crop  has  been  deficient,  the 
inhabitants  of  those  particular  districts,  in  which 
the  irr^ularity  of  the  seasons  has  been  little  felt, 
might,  perhaps,  complain,  that  their  abundance 
should  be  withdrawn  by  the  speculations  of  the 
com  dealer ;  and  that  they  should  be  exposed  to 


an  artificial  scarcity  when  nature  had  lavished 
plenty.  The  following  considerations  will  shew, 
that  this  complaint  could  be  dictated  only  by  a 
short-sighted  selfishness,  as  ignorant  of  its  own 
true  interest,  as  regardless  of  the  general  good. 

1.  The  allowing  of  a  free  circulation  of  com 
throughout  all  the  districts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
thus,  in  a  year  of  scanty  harvest,  compensating 
the  deficiency  of  one  quarter,  by  the  comparative 
abundance  of  another,  and  equalizing  the  pres- 
sure, as  much  as  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  the 
means  of  communication,  will  admit,  not  only 
mitigates  the  general  suffering  of  the  country,  but 
even  to  those  particular  districts,  in  which  the 
crop  may  have  succeeded,  but  which  the  freedcmi 
in  the  internal  trade  has  rendered  partakers  in  the 
general  distress,  gives,  in  the  assurance  of  future 
relief,  ample  compensation  for  present  pressure. 
Those  very  districts  which  have,  this  year,  an 
abundant  crop,  may,  next  year,  have  one  that  is 
deficient ;  and  that  free  circulation  of  com  which 
now  deprives  them  of  part  of  their  abundance, 
and  puts  them  upon  thrift  and  saving,  may,  a  few 
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months  hence,  supply  their  necessities  from  those 
very  quarters  which  they  now  i«Ueve. 

Thus,  in  a  countiy  where  a  free  internal  trade 
in  com  is  permitted,  each  district  receives,  in  its 
turn,  the  most  important  benefits ;  and,  should  the 
country  be  of  considerable  extent,  and  its  means  of 
communication  ample,  though  it  might  occasion- 
ally be  visited  by  dearth,  yet,  the  pressure  falling 
equaUy  on  all^  and  the  favoured  districts  in  some 
measure  compensating  the  failure  of  crop  in  others^ 

ft 

th^  hardships  of  dearth  could  scarcely,  even  in  the 
most  deficient  years,  be  heightened  into  the  mise- 

ries  of  famine. 

« 

S.  This  will  appear  still  more  evident,  when  we 
consider  the  further  effects  which  an  unshackled 
domestic  trade  in  com  has,  both  on  the  distribu- 
tion, and  on  the  production,  of  this  important 
article.  The  public  good  requires  that  the  supply 
of  subsistence  should  be  equalised,  not  only 
through  all  the  districts  of  the  country,  but,  also, 
throughout  all  the  periods  of  the  year.  When  the 
supply  of  grain  is  inadequate  to  subsist  the  people 
abundantly  until  the  retum  of  the  next  harvest, 
economy  in  the  cdnsumption  of  food  is  the  only 
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means  by  which  they  can  escape  a  famine.  If 
they  put  themselves,  in  time,  upon  the  necessary 
degree  of  saving ;  if,  for  example,  they  coraume 
daily,  an  ounce  or  two  less  food  than  ordinary^ 
they  may  pass  on  to  the  next  harvest,  without 
suffering  any  very  serious  inconvenience;  but  if, 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  to  feast,  with  their  usual 
profuseness,  for  eleven  months,  and  leave  the  whole 
deficiency  to  fall  on  the  few  last  weeks  df  the 
year,  multitudes  must  perish  <^  famine. 

Nowr,  an  unrestricted  domestic  trade  in  com 
forces  the  people  upon  that  timely  econOiAy  in  the 
consumption  of  food,  which,  partiy  from  an  ilnpro. 
vident  disregard  of  ^e  future,  and  partly  from 
ignoraiRe  of  their  danger,  they  mi^t  otherwise  fail 
to  adopt ;  for,  when  the  operations  of  the  com 
dealer  are  unimpeded,  he,  on  the  {tfospect  of  a  ddU 
dent  crop,  and  whfle  grain  as  yet  contbttes  dieap^ 
buys  up  com,  under  the  expectation  that  it  must 
soon  bring  a  higher  price ;  and  thus,  before  it  is  tdo 
hite,  advertises  the  deficiency  of  food  to  the  people 

Nor  need  the  people  ever  apprehend,  that  the 
com  dealer,  when  the  trade  is  lefl  free  and  open, 
can  have  an  interest  in  buying  up  grain  too  laigdy. 
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iliid  ill  ptttCii^  thMi  to  unti^cessdiy  (fi^r^s.  When 
thete  is  a  i^al  scurcity,  it  is  the  interest  o^  the  great 
body  of  consumers  that  the  price  of  com  should 
be  rmsed  suflkientty  h^h,  to  cause  such  a  degree 
df  econoBiy  iil  (Consumption  as  may  enable  the 
supply  to  last  throughout  the  year.  It  is  also  the 
interest  of  the  com  dealer  to  raise  the  price  thus 
h%h ;  and  it  never  can  be  his  interest  to  raise  it 
higher.  If,  by  raising  prices  too  high,  he  dis- 
courages  consumption  so  much,  that  the  supply 
of  the  season  is  likely  not^to  be  used  until  some 
iStxae  after  the  next  crop  begins  to  come  in,  he  rans 
the  hazard,  not  only  of  losing  a  considerable  part 
of  his  com  from  natural  causes,  but  of  being 
obliged  to  sell  i^hat  remains  for  much  less  than 
he  might  have  obtained  for  it  several  months  be- 
fore. If,  by  not  raising  the  price  sufficiently  high^ 
he  discourages  consumption  so  little,  that  the  sup- 
ply of  the  season  is  likely  to  be  exhausted  before 
the  next  harvest,  he  not  only  loses  a  part  of  the 
profit  which  he  might  have  made,  but  he  exposes 
the  people  to  suffer,  before  the  end  of  the  season, 
instead  of  the  hardships  of  a  dearth,  the  horrors  of 
a  famine.    It  is  the  interest  of  the  people,  that 
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the  daily,    weekly,  and   monthly   consumption^ 
should  be  proportioned,  as  exactly  as  possible,  to 
the  supply  of  the  season.    The  interest  of  inland 
com  dealers  is  the  same.    By  supplying  the  pec^le, 
as  nearly  as  they  can  judge,  in  this  proportion, 
they  are  likely  to  seU  their  com  at  the  highest 
price,  and  with  the   greatest  profit;   and  thdr 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  crop,  and  of  the 
daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  sales,  enables  them  to 
judge,  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  how  far  the 
markets    are    really    supplied    in    this    manner. 
Without  intending  to   promote    the  interest  of 
the  pubUc,  com  dealers  are  necessarily  led,  by 
a  regard  to  their  own  interest,  to  act  in  the 
manner  most    beneficial  to  the   great   body  of 
consumers.    They  perform,  towards  the  popula- 
tion of  a  country,  fiinctions  precisely  similar  to 
those  which  are  performed  by  the  prudent  captain 
of  a  ship,  who,  foreseeing  that  provisions  are  likely 
to  ran  short,  puts  his  crew  upon  short  allowance. 

8.  But  it  is  not  only  by  equalising  the  supply  oi 
subsistence  throughout  all  the  districts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  ^riods  of  the  year,  that  the  unrestricted 
operations  of  the  inland  com  trade  mitigate  the 
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evils  arising  from  irregular  seasons,  and  obviate 
the  alternate  recurrence  of  superfluity  and  famine. 
As  the  growers  of  com  always  cultivate,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  to  such  an  extent,  that,  in  average 
years,  the  supply  will  equal  the  demand,  it  ne- 
cessarily follows,  that,  in  deficient  years,  the  sup- 
ply must  fall  short  of  the  demand,  and,  in  abun- 
dant years,  exceed  it.    Hence,  where  the  internal 
trade  in  com  is  left  free,  intelligent  and  opulent 
merchants  wiU  not  limit    their   speculations  to 
equalismg,  throughout  the  country  and  the  year, 
the  supply  of  a  single  season,  but  will  aim  at  cor- 
recting, in  some  measure,  the  irr^ularities  which 
take  place  firom  year  to  year.    These  irregularities 
have  limits  which  they  rarely  pass.     If  two  or 
three  years  of  abundance  have  occurred  in  suc- 
cession, there  is  a  strong  probability  that  the  next 
may  be  a  deficient,  or,  at  least,  an  average  year. 
This  probability  will  enter  into  the  calculations  of 
the  skilful  and  wealthy  com  dealer.    When  two 
or  three  abundant  years  have  thrown  superfluous 
com  upon  the  market^  its  price  becomes  extremely 
low ;  and  the  capital  that  should  be  employed  in 
buying  it  up,  and  preserving  it  in  stores  and  gra- 
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Dories,  until  the  leeurrence  of  a  defident  etop 
again  elevated  prices^  would  obtain  extraordiDaiy 
profits.  The  expectation  of  obtainiffg  these, 
would  induce  tbd  dealer  to  keep  on  hand  as  mudt 
of  the  old  crop  as  possible.  The  more  capital  he 
could  employ  in  this  waj,  and  the  more  accunttelf 
he  observed  the  cjcles  of  plenty  and  of  dearth 
which  the  Seasons  generally  perform,  the  more  he 
would  enridi  himself,  and  benefit  the  publi«;. 

Nor  need  the  public  be  at  all  apprehensive,  lest 
bis  avarice  should  prompt  him  to  keep  up  com 
beyond  what  the  irregularity  in  the  annual  supply 
might  render  expedient.  In  this,  as  in  the  former 
instance,  the  interest  of  the  dealer  and  of  the  con^ 
sumer  exactly  coincide.  Should  the  dealer  board 
his  corn  beyond  what  was  necessary  to  equalise  the 
supply  of  One  year  with  another,  he  would  not  only 
lose  a  considerabk  portion  of  his  stodc,  firom  natural 
causes,  but,  on  the  return  of  a  good  harvest,  would 
be  oUiged  to  dispose  of  what  remained  at  a  lower 
rate  than  he  could  before  have  done ;  and  should 
he,  on  the  contrary,  neglect  to  take  the  precau* 
tions  pointed  out  by  the  inequality  in  the  seasons, 
he  woidd  at  once  expose  the  country  to  inconve- 
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bielice  which  mi^t  have  bc^en  wtAAsA,  and  tnka 
the  wealth  which  he  might  have  realised.  The 
more  carefully  he  watched  the  course  of  the 
seasons,  and  calculates  the  periods  which  abun* 
dant  and  deficient  years  perforaiy  the  mc^e  rapidly 
he  may  enrich  hiikiself,  and  the  more  effectually 
Supply  the  deficiency  of  one  seascm  With  tke 
superfluity  of  another. 

In  this  manner^  as  society  advances,  as  capital 
aecumulateSf  and  as  the  principles  o£  econOmid^ 
sdlence  bcScome  understood,  new  resoint^es  aie 
developed  for  warding  off  those  terrible  visitations 
of  want  and  famine,  to  which,  in  nUder  periods, 
nations  are  so  frequently  exposed.  Not  only 
in  timfes  of  deficient  crop  does  the  establishment 
of  perfect  freedom  in  the  internal  ccmtd  trade 
compensate,  in  some  measure,  the  wants  of  one 
district  by  the  comparative  plenty  of  another,  and 
render  the  pressure  tderable,  by  laying  it  equaUy 
on  all ;  but  this  mo^  benefidal  measure  of  internal 
econcmiy  causes^  whenever  any  deficiency  occurs^ 
the  markets  to  be  fed  with  such  r^ulated  and 
apportioned  suppUes,  that  a  too  rapid  consumption 
is  interdicted^  and  tlie  stock  on  hand  made  to  last 
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until  the  returning  harvest  brings  relief.  And 
f^irther, — ^it  carries  on  the  lavish  bounty  of  one  year, 
to  correct  the  stinted  kindness  of  another ;  until, 
in  a  country  possessed  of  abundant  capital,  and 
having  ample  means  of  communication,  the  supply 
of  subsistence  may  be  equalised  through  consider- 
able periods,  and  dearth  rendered  a  rare^  and 
famine  an  almost  impossible,  occurrence. 

4.  As  com  is  an  article  in  more  general  use,  and, 
therefore,  more  abundant  than  any  other ;  and  as 
the  carriage  of  a  commodity  so  bulky  is  attended 
with  considerable  expense,  wherever  internal 
intercourse  is  left  free,  capital  to  a  great  amount 
will  invest  itself  in  the  com  trade.  This  capital 
will  be  principally  directed  to  the  erection  of 
store-houses,  to  the  filling  of  them  with  grain,  and 
to  the  preservation  of  it  in  them,  until  a  favourable 
market  can  be  obtained.  Indeed,  in  all  we  have 
said,  respecting  the  various  operations  of  the  com 
trade,  the  existence  of  stores,  for  the  accumulation 
of  com,  has  been  implied.  To  equalise  the  supply 
of  grain  throughout  the  several  districts  of  a  coun- 
try ;  to  feed  the  markets  in  a  mannw  so  regulated 
and  apportioned,  as  to  make  the  quantity  of  com 
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upon  hand  last  throughout  the  year ;  and,  above 
all,  to  carry  on  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  an 
abundant  harvest  to  meet  the  probable  recurrence 
of  a  deficient  crop,  require,  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  mercantile  capital  of  the  coun- 
try should  be  employed  in  collecting  grain, 
and  in  maintaining  proper  buildings  for  its  pre- 
servation. 

Thus,  then,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  leaving 
the  internal  trade  in  com  finee,  all  the  functions 
of  public  granaries  are  performed ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  are  performed  at  ^lfinitely  less  expense, 
and  far  more  effectually,  than  they  could  be  by 
such  complicated  and  difficult  establishments. 
No  country  would  consent  to  raise  the  revenue 
that  it  would  require  to  maintain  public  stores, 
and  to  lay  up  in  them,  in  order  to  meet  the  vicissi- 
tudes and  exigencies  of  the  seasons,  quantities 
of  grain,  equal  to  those  which,  for  the  self-same 
purpose,  private  dealers  can,  with  advantage  to 
themselves,  accumulate. 

But,  suppose  it  otherwise;  suppose  that  the 
necessary  revenue  is  raised,  and  the  public  gra* 
naries  erected  and  filled ;   still,  the  state  factors 
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who  should  he  pat  in  diaige  of  thcni,  howerfr 
they  might  be  controuled,  and  howev^  T&wmd&d, 
would  never  attain  the  vigilance  and  Bkill  of 
private  individuals  watphing  over  th^r  own 
{nroperty,  and  perpetually  gtimulated  by  «elf* 
interest  to  attend  to  every  fluctuation  of  supply. 
The  misflMniigenient  would  be  without  a  remedy^ 
and  the  waste  enormous.  Whatever  expense  a 
pountry  might  consent  to  incur,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve, in  puUic  granaries,  a  suiplus  of  subsistence 
fer  deficient  seasons,  sh^  could  not  attain  this 
desirable  end  half  so  effectually^  as  by  the  simple 
wisdom  of  refraining  from  all  interference,  and 
leaving  individuals  at  perfect  liberty  to  embark 
their  capital  in  the  internal  com  trade.  The  only 
granaries  by  means  of  which,  in  an  extenadve 
country,  the  recurrenoe  of  famine  can  be  obviated, 
are  those  which,  under  a  system  of  perfect  freedom, 
the  merchant  and  the  factor  find  it  their  interest 
to  erect. 

Though,  under  a  system  of  free  trade,  the 
store-houses  of  private  traders  perform,  with 
infinitely  less  expense,  and  far  greater  effect, 
the  functions  of  putdic  granaries,  yet  they  have,  at 
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all   tiiMs,  been  viewed    with    pecuiiar  jealousy 
and  alarm  by  tiie  people  wliom  they  stare.    When 
the  supply  of  any  article,  particularly  if  it  be 
one  of  the  £nt  necessity,  is  diminished  below  the 
i^eniand,  its  uralue  rises,  not  mecely  in  the  ratio  of 
this  dimiimtion,  but  in  a  ratio  consideraUy  bi^ier ; 
Sst  exaa^ide,  if  there  be.  In  any  market,  m  demand 
fcr  a  thousand  quarters  of  com,  while  the  supply  is 
dLminUied  to    vine    hmiidred,    then    these  nine 
faandsed  quarters  will  bring  a   laiger  snm  tiian 
a  thousand  woidd  hav^e  brought.    Some  'Obsoure 
«otbn  of  diis  prindpde,  wbich,  indeed,  is  a  funda- 
fliental  one  in  poUticid  ^onomy,  has  &^r  led  the 
conHumers  jo£  com  to  snj^pose  that,  though  the 
interaud  dealer,  in  his  various  operations  of  equalis- 
ing the  supfriy  tfarou^  a&  the  districts  of  tibe 
iXMUiti7,and  periods  of  the  y^ar,  and  of  ^^esen^ng 
the  si^rflusty  of  ooe  season  to  meet  the  probable 
xteficiency  of  .another,  may,  to  a  certain  extent, 
keen  an  intefost  idei^cal  with  that  of  the  people ; 
yet  that  he  may,  after  all  these  legitimate  ofcjeols 
arex)btained,  have  a  further  interest,  diamelaicaliy 
opposite  to  theirs ;  and,  by  keeping  up  com  ^intil 
it  iperifihes  upon  his  hands,  may  secure  a  greater 
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sum  for  the  part  that  remains,  than  he  could 
have  obtained  by  allowing  the  whole  to  come 
to  market. 

The  error  here  involved,  arises  from  applying 
a  principle  that  can  be  thus  acted  upon,  only 
with  respect  to  commodities,  the  supplying  of 
which  is  vested  in  exclusive  companies,  to  an 
article  of  universal  consumption,  in  an  open 
market.  It  would  be  plainly  impossible  to  esta- 
blish, amongst  the  innumerable  com  dealers 
scattered  over  an  extensive  country,  such  an 
intimate  and  confidential  union  as  would  induce 
each  to  let  a  given  portion  oi^  his  stock  perish,  in 
order  to  make  a  greater  profit  of  what  remained. 
But  we  will  admit  this  absurd  and  impossible 
supposition,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  popular 
reasoning  against  the  storing  of  com ;  we  will  admit 
that  the  nefarious  compact  has  taken  places  and 
that,  throughout  the  country,  all  the  parties  act 
upon  it  with  good  faith.  The  first  consequence  of 
all  this  would  be,  that  in  the  com  trade,  the  profits 
of  stock  would  rise  considerably  above  the  cus- 
tomary level.  But,  from  the  unalterable  laws  of 
competition,  and  from  capital  ever  seeking  tlie 
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most  beneficial  occupation,  new  adventurers  would 
now  flock  into  the  com  trade ;  and  the  second 
consequence  of  the  combination  would  be  its  own 
destruction. 

In  vain  would  it  be  to  urge,  that  the  new 
adventurers  might  join  the  combination ;  for,  if 
they  did  so,  the  rate  of  profit,  in  the  com  trade, 
would  still  continue  above  the  level,  and  the 
prospect  of  extraordinary  gains  would  perpetually 
attract  other  speculators,  until  the  whole  commer- 
cial capital  of  the  country  would  be  thrown  into 
the  competition.  Where  Govemment  refrains  from 
all  interference,  and  competition  is  left  free,  it  is 
impossible  that,  in  any  particular  business,  the  pro- 
fits upon  capital  can  be  sustained  above  the  general 
rate;  nor,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  is  it  in  the 
nature  of  things,  that  a  combination  of  all  the 
capitalists  in  the  country,  or  in  the  world,  could, 
even  supposing  it  to  be  established,  injure  the  con- 
sumer by  raising  the  rate  of  profit  sfcbove  the  level 
determined  by  the  quality  of  the  soil  under  culti- 
vation, the  efficacy  of  labour,  and  the  rate  of 
wages.  White  the  effectual  demand,  or  the  power 
id  purchasing  all  commodities,  remains  the  same, 
'    -  c 
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the  conwmarf  "wbo  five  a  greater  p^rtkn  of  tkat 
income  for  any  one  articH  will  bare  less  to  bestow 
on  otbers.  Hence»  finding  that  as  they  succeeded 
in  raising  the  price  of  one  commodity,  the  demand 
for  something  else  would,  at  the  same  time,  and  in 
the  same  proportion,  be  reduced,  the  combining 
capitalists  would  speedily  relinquish  their  prepos* 
teious  and  absurd  design. 

No  individual  com^dealer  can  have  an  interest  in 
keeping  up  com  to  an  extent  injurious  to  the  pub* 
lie ;  because  the  competition  of  all  the  other  dealen 
in  the  countiy  would  immediately  bring  down  to 
the  general  level,  any  artificial  elevation  of  price 
winch  he  might  induce  in  the  particular  market 
he  supplied.  No  combination  of  all  the  com* 
dealers  throughout  the  country,  even  if  its  exis- 
tence were  possible,  could,  for  any  length  of  time^ 
keep  up  prices,  even  in  years  of  scarcity,  beyond 
what  the  state  of  tbe  crops  rendei^  desirable ; 
because,  as  soon  as  the  com-^ealera  began,  by 
such  means,  to  acquire  exorbitant  gains,  the  com- 
petition of  all  other  mercantile  capitalists  would 
eflfectually  prevent  the  profits  of  the  cwn  trade 
from  continuii^  above  ^at  evdinary  and  level  rate^ 
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wMcb^  aeoordiiig  to  the  circmn^aiices  of  the  cotiii* 
try^  U  due  to  mercantile  stock.  Nay,  no  uni- 
versal combination  amongst  the  capitalists  of  the 
world  could  so  raise  the  general  rate  of  mer- 
cantile profit,  as  to  render  the  interest  of  the  corn- 
dealer  different  from  that  of  the  people ;  because 
t&e  means  of  purchasing,  possessed  by  the  con- 
sumer, constituting  the  only  funds  from  which 
the  profits  of  the  dealer  and  merchant  can  be 
drawn^  such  combination-  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
impossibility  of  its  existence),  as  it  drew  from  the 
purchaser  higher  prices  and  larger  profits,  in  one 
article,  would  infalUbly  diminish,  m  nw  eqtial 
degree,  the-  profits  before  obtained  upon  some 
other ;  and  ^  thus,  immedialely  countera^  and 
destroy  itself. 

The  suspicion  and  alarm  with  which'  the  ptiblie 
view  a  large  aceumulation  of  stock,  in  the  hand^ 
of  the  com  merchant,  are  entirely  WiAioUt  founds^ 
tion.  Such  aeeumulati<on  is'  a  source  of  safety,  net 
^  danger.  Sxtcwsive  stores  df  "grain,  and  great 
capitals  vested,  in^the'  com  ttaAe,  %^  fa^  fioof  Kft<i^ 
iflg  to  any  desfaructibn'  of  subsistMce,  in  otAer  W 
inctease  the  proflttf  on  what  rtuja^ito^  havr,  beside 
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their  qieration  in  distributtng,  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous mantier,  the  supply  actually  in  existence^ 
the  happiest  influence  upon  future  production^  and 
ensure  greater  abundance  in  the  years  to  come. 

5.  Whenever  a  country  is  sufficiently  advanced  in 
opulence,  to  render  the  business  of  the  corn-dealer 
distinct  from  that  of  the  farmer,  very  considerable 
improvements  begin  to  be  realised  in  agriculture. 
Exempt  from  the  care  of  retailing  his  produce  to 
the  consumer,  the  cultivator,  without  interrupting 
his  time,  or  distracting  his  attention,  now  gives 
himself  exclusively  to  the  concerns  of  his  farm. 
From  this  division  of  employment,  as  is  ever  the 
case,  he  acquires  increased  skill  and  knowledge  in 
his  particular  calling ;  and  his  fields  become  more 
productive,  from  this  undivided  application  of 
what  may  be  called  his  moral  capital.  The  whole 
of  his  stock,  too,  a  great  part  of  which  might  for- 
merly have  lain  for  weeks  and  months,  nay,  per- 
haps for  the  whole  year,  unproductive  in  his  bams 
and  stack  yards,  may  now  be  immediately  directed 
to  bringing  in  new  grounds,  or  to  giving  superior 
cultivation  to  the  old.  Nay,  he  may  frequently  be 
al)l«  to  employ  in  production,  not  only  his  whola, 
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but  much  more  than  his  whde  stocks,  for  th^ 
merchant  has  now  acquired  a  species  of  property 
in  the  soil;  it  becomes  his  interest  to  encourage 
the  farmer;  and  he  is  willing,  therefore,  to  ad- 
vance to  him  the  price  of  his  produce,  long  before 
it  is  brought  into  existence. 

Thus,  when  no  pernicious  controul  interdicts 
the  division  of  employment,  the  great  capitals  di- 
rected to  the  com  trade  become  so  many  aids  and 
backs  to  agriculture,  enabling  the  farmer  to  cul- 
tivate on  a  more  extended  scale,  or  sustaining 
him  against  accidental  failures.  But  this  is  not 
all:  every  operation  of  the  com  merchant,  whe- 
ther it  be  to  equalise  the  supply  through  the  dis- 
tricts  of  the  countiy,  and  periods  of  the  year,  or 
to  carry  on  the  superfluity  of  one  season  to  meet 
the  probable  deficiency  of  another,  has  the  effect 
of  giving  steadiness  to  the  demand  for  agricul* 
tural  produce. 

Now,  this  steadiness  given  to  the  demand  for 
his  produce,  affords  the  best  possible  protection 
and  encouragement  to  the  farmer.  Though,  in 
the  neighbouring  towns,  no  consumers  could  be 
found,  yet,  the  com  merchant,  acquainted  with 
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the  wants  of  distant  parts  of  the  country,  when 
the  crops  have  been  less  ficivourable,  would  he 
ready  to  take  his  corn  off  his  bands.  Though, 
at  the  present  period,  all  the  maikets  through* 
out  the  oountty  ought  be  abundantly  supplied, 
yet  the  dealer,  whose  business  it  was  to  daicu* 
late  how  far  the  com  on  hand  was  equal  to  the 
annual  consumption,  would  be  willing  to  pur* 
chase,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  renewed  de- 
mands, at  later  periods  of  the  year.  Nay,  thou^ 
the  stock  on  hand  should  be  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  consumption  of  the  season,  still,  the  factor 
might  be  ready  to  receive  the  former's  cwn,  under 
the  probalMlity  that  ensuing  hairests  would  be 
less  abundant. 

Thus,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  capital 
employed  in  the  com  trade,  is  the  former's  cer- 
tainty of  finding,  at  all  times,  a  ready  sale  for  his 
produce.  The  certainty  of  a  market,  with  the 
greater  steadiness  of  price  conferred  upon  his  pro- 
duce, enables  him  to  calculate,  more  accuratdy, 
the  amount  of  the  rent  he  can  afford  to  pay,  and 
the  quantity  of  stock  he  can  beneficially  invest  ip 
the  soaL     AU  the  risks  attending  cultivation  ait 
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dMnidied,  and  ituprwmaetit  adTceaees  with  a 
steady,  unmteiTupted  pooe.  It  is  in  iiS»  manii^ 
that  great  accmntilatioiis  ol  grain»  and  command- 
ing capitak  vested  in  the  corn  trade,  instead  of 
leading  to  a  destruction  of  sabsistence,  powerfullf 
condor  to  its  increase. 

Having  now  unfolded,  as  taOj  as  is  necessary  to 
our  present  purpose,  the  leading  doctrines  of  the 
internal  com  trade,  and  obviated,  as  we  passed^ 
some  of  the  popolar  objections  agunst  this  most 
important  branch  of  traffic,  we  shall  dismiss  the 
present  preliminarj  part  of  our  snbject,  with  a 
brief  recafMtulation  of  the  prmciples  contained  in 
the  forgoing  pages. 

An  unrestricted  internal  trade  in  com  per- 
forms fire  distinct  operations,  which,  by  regu*- 
kting  the  distribution,  and  by  augmenting  the 
quantity  of  subsistence,  rectify  the  irregularity  of 
the  seasons,  and  obviate  the  aheraate  recurrence 
of  superfluity  and  of  fiamine.  This  traffic,  in  the 
first  place,  equalises,  in  a  deficient  year,  the 
supply  of  com  throughout  the  country,  and  ren- 
ders the  pressure  tolerable,  by  laying  it  impartially 
on  all:   secondly,  when  the  average  supply   of 
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food,  through  the  different  districts^  is  less  than 
the  average  consumption,  it  feeds  the  markets 
so  gradually,  and  frugally,  that  the  people,  put 
timely  upon  short  allowance,  are,  towards  the 
end  of  the  season,  saved  from  &mine:  thirdly, 
when  an  overflowing  harvest  gives  a  supply  of 
food  beyond  the  consumption  of  the  season,  it 
carries  on  the  superfluity  to  meet  the  probable 
deficiency  of  a  future  year :  fourthly,  it  performs, 
with  infinitely  less  expense,  and  far  more  effec- 
tually, the  functions  of  public  granaries;  and, 
fifthly,  it  relieves  the  farmer  from  the  distracted 
attention,  and  interruption,  and  waste  of  time, 
which  would  impede  his  operations,  if  he  per- 
sonally distributed  his  produce  to  the  consumer ; 
enables  him  to  invest  his  whole,  and  often  more 
than  his  whole  capital,  in  the  important  business 
of  production;  imparts  a  steadiness  to  prices, 
which,  in  a  great  measure,  removes  the  risks 
attending  cultivation;  and  thus,  by  ensuring  a 
certain  market,  promotes,  in  the  most  eflSdent 
manner,  the  production  of  com. 


CHAP.  II. 

On  the  Principles  of  the  external  Com  Trade. 

As  the  territory  which  supplies  subsistence  is 
enlarged,  the  irregularity  in  the  productiveness 
of  the  seasons  will  be  diminished.  This  is  a 
general  principle,  equally  applicable  to  the  districts 
of  a  country,  and  to  the  countries  of  the  world ; 
and  the  statement  of  it  is  sufficient  to  suggest  the 
dose  analogy  which  exists  between  the  various 
operations  of  the  internal,  and  of  the  foreign  trade 
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in  com. 

1.  If,  within  the  limits  of  a  single  state,  the 
same  season  is  never  universally  unfavourable; 
but,  in  the  worst  years,  the  comparative  abun- 
dance of  one  district  may  be  mad^^  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  compensate  the  failure  in  others,  with 
how  much  greater  force  must  the  principle  apply 
to  all  the  states  of  Europe,  and  to  all  the  quarters 
of  the  globe.  It  has  probably  never  yet  occurred, 
that,  in  the  same  year,  the  harvest  has  failed  in. all 
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countries.  In  seasons  when  England  does  not 
produce  an  average  crop,  France  may  have  an 
abundant  one ;  and  if,  both  in  England  and  in 
France,  the  crops  should  be  deficient,  in  Germany 
and  in  Poland  they  may  be  in  excess.  Even 
should  Europe,  as  has  been  sometimes  known, 
£ul  of  producing  an  average  supply,  in  Asia,  in 
Africa,  or  in  America,  the  deficiency  might  be 
made  good. 

Hence,  on  the  very  same  principle  that  we 
should  give  freedom  to  the  internal  trade  in  com, 
we  Aould  also  give  it  to  the  exttnal  trade. 
The  mercbant  who  equalises  the  sisppiy  af  aul^ 
sisteiiGe  through  all  the  countries  of  the  world, 
performs,  though  on  a  grander  scale,  and  m  a 
mure  accurate  manner,  functions  precisely  ana- 
l(^us  to  those  performed  by  the  dealer,  who 
equalises  it  through  all  the  distiicta  of  a  countary. 
The  irregularity  of  the  seasons,  in  any  territory, 
is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  its  extent.  The  produce 
of  all  the  commercial  countries  of  the  world  varies, 
from  year  to  year^  in  a  mudi  less  ,proportion  l^aa 
the  i»oduQe  of  any  sin^  eouotry;  and*  oon- 
fleqnenily,  the  cosuneree  whieh  cqualnes  aabsiBt- 
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«Bce  throughout  the  oountiiai  of  the  wovld,  must 
wader  the  supply  more  steady  th^n  the  trade 
whidi  distrUmtes  it  equsUy  through  the  prorinoes 
of  a  cx>uDtr7. 

For  example:   if»  in  England,   the  most  un- 
bvouraUe  harvest  which  generally  occurs,  reduoss 
the  crop,  one  district  with  another,  a  tenth  helow 
an  average  crop ;  while,  in  the  whole  of  Europe, 
the  most  unfavourable  season  that  tisuaUy  occurs, 
reduces  the  crop,  one  country  with  another,  only 
a  twentieth  below  the  average ;  it  is  evident  that, 
with  respect  to  giving  steadiness  to  the  supply  of 
com,  the  fiee  external  trade,  which  equalised  it 
throughout  Europe,  and  thus  gave  us  ourusud 
consumption  within  a  twentieth,   would  possess 
twice  the  advantages  of  a  Aree  internal  trade, 
which,  only    equalising    the   supply    throughout 
England,  left  our  usual  consumption  deficient  by 
a  tenth.    A  free  internal  trade  between  the  dis- 
tricts of  a  considerable  agricultural  country,  ob- 
viates famine ;  but,  a  fiee  external  trade  between 
all  growing  countries,  would  render  it  next  to 
impossible  that  we  should  be  visited  even  by  a 
dearth. 
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2.  This  will  appear  still  more  evident,  if  we 
trace,  through  its  other  operations,  the  dose 
analogy  which  the  foreign  bears  to  the  home  trade 
in  com.  It  is  of  the  greatest .  advantage  to  the 
consumer,  that  subsistence  should  be  equalised, 
not  only  through  all  districts,  but  also  through  all 
periods ;  and  that  the  monthly,  weekly,  and  daily 
consumption  should  be  apportioned,  as  neariy  as 
possible,  to  the  supply  of  the  season.  In  whatever 
degree  the  crops  may  have  failed  of  their  average, 
this  operation  of  the  com  trade  puts  the  people, 
in  a  corresponding  degree,  upon  short  allowance; 
and  thus  saves  them,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  firom 
the  miseries  of  want  But,  in  her  general  results. 
Nature  rectifies  particular  irregularities ;  and  the 
crops,  throughout  all  commercial  countries,  never 
fail  of  their  usual  average,  in  so  great  a  degree  as 
the  crops  of  a  single  country.  Therefore,  when 
the  foreign  trade  is  free,  the  consumers,  though 
crops  should  fail  of  their  general  average  through- 
out the  world,  which  is  an  extremely  improbdUe 
occurrence,  will  not,  by  its  operations,  be  put 
upon  so  reduced  an  allowance  as  would  be  neces- 
sary to  their  safety,  if  the  external  trade  were 
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restricted,  and,  which  is  a  very  probable  occuzrencep 
crops  failed  of  their  average  at  home. 

But  the  foreign  has  an  advantage  over  the  home 
trade,  not  only  in  having  a  smaller  proportional 
fiulure  in  the  average  supply  to  equalise  through- 
out the  year,  but  also,  in  allowing  this  operation  to 
be  performed  with  more  exactness.  The  merchant, 
who,  in  case  of  his  miscalculating  the  extent  to 
which  crops  had  failed  of  their  average,  and  of  his 
keeping  up  com  beyond  what  the  real  deficiency  of 
the  seasons  rendered  necessary,  ran  little  risk  of  his 
superfluous  accumulations  perishing  on  his  handsf, 
but  could,  at  his  option,  throw  it  into  any  more 
&vourable  foreign  market,  would  buy  up  com, 
with  increased  confidence,  in  the  beginning,  in 
order  to  be  enabled  to  meet,  with  a  profit  to  him- 
self, the  wants  of  the  latter  end  of  the  season. 
Hence  he  would  more  effectually  secure  the  coun- 
try against  want;  though  he  might,  if  the  ope- 
ration of  free  external  trade  rested  here,  some- 
times put  the  people  upon  unnecessary  thrift  in 
the  consumption  of  food. 

The  operation  however  would  not  rest  here :  if, 
from  the  security  wlttch  they  thus  obtained  in  pur- 
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dktumg  up  com^  meidiaiits  should  be  tempted  to 
stint  any  particular  market  in  a  greater  degree  than 
the  failure  of  an  average  supply,  throughout  the 
growing  countries,  rendered  necessary,  tbey  would, 
in  that  particular  market,  give  prices  an  unnatural 
elevation,  and  thus  invite  the  competition  of  other 
merchants;  and  corn  would  flow  in  from  othar 
quarters,  and  from  other  countries,  to  relieve  the 
consumer  from  the  unnecessary  and  unequal  pres- 
sure. In  commerce,  competition  ia  tis  the  prin* 
ciple  of  gravitation,  which,  the  instant  restraint  is 
removed,  draws  all  things  to  thcar  proper  leveL 
The  foreign  com  trade,  when  it  operates  unim- 
peded by  pernicious  regulations,  not  merely  en- 
ables the  dealer  to  equalise,  throughout  the  year, 
instead  of  the  uncertain  supply  of  a  single  country*, 
the  regular  and  nearly  uniform  supply  of  all ; — ont 
merely  gives  him  confidence  and  spirit  in  these 
important  fiinctions ; — but,  at  the  same  time,  fuUy 
secures  the  public  against  the  effects  of  his  occa« 
sllmaUjf  over-trading»  and  rtinting  l^e  markefc 
unduly. 

8^  But  the  security  and  confidence  which  free 
external  trade  oonfisfs  upon  the  dealer^  would^  ia 
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tbe  operatioQ  of.  carryiog  on  tbe  Mperflnity  of  one 
season  to  meet  Ae  deficiencj  of  finother,  be  far 
gzeater^  and  far  more  beneficial  to  the  public, 
than  it  could  be  in  the  operation  of  equalising 
the  supply  throughout  the  year.  When  the  ex- 
ternal trade  is  subjected  to  restrictions*  the  com- 
dealer*  who*  in  any  particular  country*  performs 
the  important  office  of  preserving  the  superfluity 
of  one  year  to  meet  the  deficiencies  of  another* 
inoors  very  considerable    rids:.    For*   though    a 

succession  of  abundant  years*  glutting  the  markets 
with  grain*  and  leaving  on  the  farmer's  hands 
produce*  for  which  there  can  be*  at  present*  no 
consumption*  may  probably  be  succeeded  by 
deficient  years*  requiring,  to  make  them  good* 
all  the  surplus  that  can  now  be  saved ;  yet*  the 
succession  of  such  deficient  years  is  but  a  proba- 
bility* in  speculating  on  which*  the  merchant* 
however  accurately  he  may  have  observed  the 
general  successaon  of  events*  will  often  find  his 
.  calculations  falstted  by  a  particular  result.  Now* 
when  his  calculations  are  thus  falsided ;  when* 
after  a  course  of  abundant  crops*  deficient  ones 
do  not  immediately  succeed*  the  merchant  who 
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had  bought  up,  in  the  yean  of  plenty,  to  sell  with 
a  profit,  in  the  years  of  dearth,  will  sustain  a 
considerable  loss;  and  may,  perhaps,  be  ruined. 
But  where  a  free  external  trade  exists,  such  things 
cannot  be. 

The  irregularities  in  the  particular  operations 
of  nature,  rectify  each  other,  and  interfere  not 
with  the  uniformity  of  her  general  results.  An 
unusual  succession  of  abundant  years  may  often 
occur  in  a  single  country,  but  probably,  never 
yet  occurred  at  the  same  time  throughout  all 
countries.  The  merchant  who  might  buy  up 
the  superfluity  occasioned  by  two  or  three  over- 
flowing crops  in  England,  and  who  should  find, 
contrary  to  his  expectations,  and  the  usual  course 
of  things,  that  the  approaching  year  promised  also 
to  be  abundant,  would,  under  a  firee  external  trade, 
be  certain  that  somewhere  else,  deficiencies  would 
occur,  and  be  secure  of  finding,-  in  some  other 
country,  in  France,  Spain,  or  Italy, — in  Europe, 
Asia,  or  Africa,  that  vent  for  his  stock  which 
could  not  be  obtained  at  home.  Thus  all  the 
risks  which  might  have  deterred  the  timid  fiom 
attempting  to  carry  on  the  superfluity  of  one  year, 
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to  meet  the  deficiency  of  another,  would  be  dimi- 
nished,  and  capital  would  flow  with  sufficient 
abundance  into  a  channel  of  commerce,  so  effectual 
in  distributing  to  the  consumer  a  certain  and 
unifonn  supply  of  food. 

4.  As  its  more  extended  operations,  and  its 
increased  security,  drew  larger  capitals  to  the 
com  trade,  the  stock  in  the  hands  of  the  various 
dealers  concerned  in  it  would  become,  more  consi* 
derable,  and  their  accumulations  would  more 
effectually  supersede  the  necessity,  and  perform 
the  functions,  of  public  granaries.  Thus  again, 
the  effects  of  the  foreign,  would  be  strictly 
analogous  to  those  of  the  domestic  trade  in  com. 
The  irr^ularities  of  the  seasons,  with  respect .  to 
the  production  of  com,  lay  the  foundation  for  so 
extensive  and  so  beneficial  a  commerce  in  this 
article,  bulky  and  of  universal  consumption  as  it  ia^ 
that,  were  all  restrictions,  internal  and  external, 
removed,  it  would,  in  its  various  operations, 
employ  capital  to  an  incalculable  amount.  To 
equalise  the  supply,  not  only  throi;^h  all  the 
districts  of  countries,  but  through  all  the 
countries  of  the  commercial  world ;  and  effectoally 
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to  carry  forward  the  superfluitj  at  some  yean, 
to  meet  the  deficiency  of  others,  would  require 
stores  and  granaries  ahnost  immeasuraUe.  The 
aocumiiiation  of  grain,  which  it  would  be  the 
interest  of  dealers,*  in  every  country,  to  keep  up, 
would  be  so  immense,  that  not  only  unforeseen, 
or  unprecedented  irregularities  in  the  seasons,  but 
even  temporary  interruptions  of  that  iree  inter- 
course itself,  from  wliich  these  most  important 
benefits  result,  might  be  immediately  provided  for. 
The  accumulations  of  com,  occasioned  by  an 
unfettered  commerce,  would  be  more  efficacious  in 
obviating  famine  than  the  granaries  of  Pharaoh. 

6.  But  it  is  not  only  by  equalising  subsistence 
more  perfectly  throughout  all  the  regions  of  the 
world,  and  in  la]ring  up  and  preserving  the  super- 
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fluity  of  one  year  for  the  wants  of  another,  that 
the  external  trade  in  com,  when  exempt  ^from 
pernicious  restraint,  corrects  the  irregularity  of 
the  seasons,  and  secures  the  earth  from  famine 
Its  operations,  again  anialogous  to  those  of  the 
internal  trade,  exert  the  happiest  influence  upon 
production.  Eviery  increase  of  capital  which  it 
dvawB  io  ihe  purchase,  the  preservation,  aind  the 
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distribution  of  grain,  is  an  additional  back  and 
support  to  the  farmer ;  and  every  operation  that 
gives  steadiness  to  prices,  diminbhes  the  risks  of 
cultivation.  As  Dr.  Smith  most  justly  observcis, 
next  to  the  trade  of  the  &rmer,  no  trade  encoiii- 
rages  the  growth  of  com  so  much  as  that  of  the 
cwn  merchant :  and,  if  his  tmde  were  unfettered^ 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  calculate  the  impulse  which 
agriculture  would  receive  through  all  the  growing 
countries  of  the  worU. 

Thus,  every  view  which  we  take  of  thb  impoiv 
tant  subject  tends  to  a  more  cleair  perception.  4if 
the  analogy  between  the  operations  of  the  interna), 
and  those  of  the  external  trade  in  com ;  and  .to 
impress  us  with  the  magnitude  of  th^  ben^ 
which  unrestricted  commerce^  in  ibis  .artiolei  ip 
cakulated  to  confer.  By  equalising  subsistenee 
throughout  all  the  countries  whiob  engage,  actively 
or  paasively,  in.  commerce ;  by  distributii^  the 
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8Ui44yf  ill  regular  propartion,  through  jbSQl  the 
^periods  of  the  year;  by  carryii^  forward  .tjbe 
superfluities  of  $bun<]tot  seasons,  to  meet .  the 
wasita  pf  deikaevt  oties ;  by  oocasMHttBg  the  e^ta- 
Uisbment  of  stoim  and  granaries.;  and/hy  gjmog 
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security  to  agriculture,  and,  consequently,  a  new 
impulse  to  production,  it  seems  ttiat  an  unfettered 
foreign  trade  in  com,  might  render  famine  impos- 
sible, and  make  even  dearth  an  extremely  impro- 
bable occurrence.     The  inequality  in  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  seasons  diminishes  as  territory 
extends.    The  deficiency  of  crop,  in  one  country, 
is  compensated  by  abundance  in  other  countries ; 
and  the  quantity  of  human  sustenance,   which, 
under  any  given  state  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment, our  earth  produces,  may  be  considered  as 
not  liable  to  any  very  considerable  variations  from 
year  to  year.    Hence,  were  perfect  freedom  granted 
to  the  external  trade  in  com,  and  all  its  operations 
'effectually  carried  on,  the  supply  and  the  price  of 
grain,  except  as  they  might  be  influenced  by  the 
expense  of  carriage,  and  by  the  gradual  progress 
of  cultivation,  would  not  only  be  equal  through- 
out all  commercial  countries,  but  would  continue 
"Steady,  and    almost  stationary,  fw  periods  of 
years.    Neither  famines  per  dearths  would  occur 
in  the  future  history  of  the  world. 

These  reasonings  upon  the  external  trade  in 
corny  receive  the  fullest  sanction  from  experience. 
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Holland,  we  are  told,  hj  the  simple  expedient  of 
leaving  this  branch  of  commerce  free,  obtained,  at 
all  times,  a  supply  of  corn  equal  to  her  demand. 
Though  her  territory  was  inadequate  to  her  subsist- 
ence, and  though  her  population  depended,  almost 
entirely,  upon  foreign  supply,  yet  she  was  exempt 
from  those  sudden  and  considerable  fluctuations  in 
the  price  of  bread,  which  often  prove  so  calamitous 
in  countries  which  possess  every  territorial  advan- 
tage,  but  whose  economical  system   has  less  of 
wisdom.     Nay,  Holland  not  only  enjoyed  ample 
supply,  and   steady  price;    but  such    were    the 
benefits  derived  from  unrestricted  external  trade 
in  com,  that  they  extended  beyond  herself.     She 
possessed,  at  all  times,  supplies  of  grain  beyond 
her  consumption ;  and,  though  not  a  com  country, 
became  a  kind  of  granary  for  other  countries. 
The  grain  kept  in  store  by  her.  merchants  always 
exceeded  her  own  annual  wants  so  far  as  to  enable 
her  to  supply  the  occasional  deficiencies  of  the 
neighbouring  countries ;  and  the  price  of  com  in 
Holland  represented,  pretty  accurately,  its  average 
price  in  Europe. 
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CHAP.  III. 

On  the  Influence  of  the  external  Trade  in  Com 
on  the  Subsistence^  Wealthy  and  Prosperity  of 
the  Country  which  permanently  exports  Grain. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  considered  the 
foreign  trade  in  com;  as,  by  equalising  food 
through  different  countries,  and  different  periods, 
by  establishing  granaries,  and  by  giving  encou- 
ragement to  agriculture,  it  rectifies  the  irregula- 
rities of  the  seasons,  and  ensures,  at  all  times,  a 
steady  and  an  abundant  supply  of  human  sus- 
tenance. In  the  present,  and  in  the  succeeding 
chapter,  we  will  take  a  less  general  view  of  the 
question,  and  consider  the  foreign  trade,  not  as 
it  alternately  removes  redundancy,  supplies  defi- 
ciency, and  regulates  the  supply  of  food  through- 
out the  world ;  but,  as  it  affects  the  subsistence, 
wealth,  and  prosperity,  of  those  particular  coun- 
tries  which  permanently  export,  or  permanently 
import  grain. 
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Wheu  oYerflowing  harveats  hans;  4n  one  ctmn^ 
try,  reduced  the  price  of  corn,  while,  in  some 
neighbouring  country*  deficient  harvests  have 
raised  it,  then  com  wili  flow  from  the  one  into 
the  other.  This,  however,  would  be  a  merely 
temporary  adjustment  of  supply,  and  could  not 
give  the  former  the  character  of  an  exporting,  nor 
the  latter  the  character  of  an  importing,  country. 
But  when,  in  average  years,  the  price  of  com  is 
comparatively  lower  in  one  country  than  it  is,  in 
such  years,  in  another ;  or  while  this  other  country 
has  con^iaratively  lower  prices  in  something  else, 
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then  the  one  will  permanently  export,  and  the 
other  permanently  import,  subsistence.  For  ex- 
ample :  while  Poland  can  raise  com  comparatively 
cheaper  than  England,  or  England  prepare  dotli 
compiEtratively  cheaper  than  Poland,  the  latter^ 
unless  some  violent  interference  should  prevent  it, 
will  become  an  exporting,  and  the  former  an 
importing,  country. 

Now,  the  country  which  permanently  exports 
a  part  of  its  subsistence,  is  secured,  in  the  most 
dBEectual  manner,  against  the  visitations  of  want ; 
and  enjoys  all  the  benefits,  which,  in  the  hit 
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chapter,  were  shewn  to  result  firom  the  external 
trade  in  com.     Prejudice  and  passion,  indeed,  have 
often  decided  otherwise.     When  the  inhalntants 
of  an  agricultural  country  see  a  considerable  part 
of  its  produce  sent  to  supply  foreign  wants,  they 
are  very  apt  to  conclude,  that  the  foreign  com 
trade,  however  beneficial  it  may  be  to  others,  is 
injurious  to  themselves,  and  tends  to  inflict  an 
artificial  scarcity,  when  Nature  had  blessed  them 
with  abundance.     But  this  conclusion,   however 
obvious  it  may  appear,  and  however  frequently  it 
may  have  been  drawn,  is  entirely  erroneous.     The 
foreign  demand  creates  the  surphis  it  removes. 
When  the  exportation  of  com  is  restricted,  the 
farmer  will  cultivate  to  such  an  extent  only{that, 
in  average  years,  the  supply  will  equal  the  home 
consumption,  and  the  consumer  will  not  obtain 
com  more  abundantlv  than  before.     On  the  con- 
trary,  he  will  be  in  a  much  more  precarious  con- 
dition than  if  free  exportation  were  allowed.    For 
as,  in  an  exporting  country,  the  price  of  corn  must 
be  comparatively  lower  than  its  price  elsewhere^ 
such  a  country,  in  the  event  of  a  deficient  year, 
canncrt  be  relieved  bj  importation,  until  prices  have 
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run  up  very  considerably  above  their  customary  and 
average  rate.  If  Poland,  where  com  is  naturally 
so  cheap,  were  to  prohibit  exportation,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  grow  only  her  own  supply,  in  an  unfa- 
vourable harvest  her  people  might  be  visited  by 
famine,  before  the  markets  would  be  sufficiently 
high  to  enable  the  merchants  of  France,  or 
England,  where  the  aiiicle  is  naturally  so  much 
dearer,  to  send  her  com  with  an  adequate  profit. . 
Hence,  a  country  in  which  the  comparative  cost 
of  producing  com  is  very  low,  is,  if  she  restrain 
expibrtation,  of  all  others  the  most  likely  to  suffer 
from  the  irregularity  of  the  seasons.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  she  leaves  the  external  trade  in  com 
unfettered,  cultivation  is  carried  to  an  extent,  far 
beyond  what  is  necessary  to  supply  home  con- 
sumption ;  and  a  great  surplu3  is  created,  from 
which,  on  the  recurrence  of  deficient  years,  all 
the  wants  of  her  population  may  be  made  good. — 
The  irregularities  of  the  seasons  are  almost  unfelt ; 
and  those  sudden  gluts,  and  critical  suspensions  of 
supply,  which  prove  at  once  so  injurious  to  the 
grower,  and  so  calamitous  to  the  consumer,  are 
unknown.     A  people,  clamouring  against  the  per- 
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manent  exportation  of  corn,  is,  in  fact,  a  people 
damouring  for  their  own  occasional  starvation. 

But,  though  it  cannot  be  controverted,  that  an 
unrestricted  exportation  of  com,  giving  occasion 
to  a  more  extended  cultivation  than  is  necessary 
for  home  consumption,  is  all-powerful  to  Correct 
the  inconvenience  of  unequal  seasons,  and  to  in* 
sure  to  a  people  an  ample,  and  steady  supply  of 
subsistence,  yet  such  commerce  has  frequently 
been  represented  as  injurious  to  wealth  and  popn* 
lation.  When  a  people  exchange  the  produce  of 
their  soil,  for  the  wrought  goods  of  some  neigh- 
bouring country,  it  has  been  supposed,  that  the 
raw  materials  and  subsistence  which  they  thus 
send  abroad,  might,  to  the  great  increase  of  the 
national  opulence  and  prosperity,  give  employment 
to  manufacturers  at  home. 

The  slightest  examination  of  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  interchange  of  commodities  between 
nations,  is  sufficient  to  shew,  that,  for  this  supposi- 
tion there  is  no  foundation.  When  labour  and 
capital  are  employed  in  cultivating  the  earth,  and 
exchanging  its  produce  for  the  manufactured  goods 
of  other  countries,  it  is  because  these  goods,  thus 
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obtained  are  better,  or  more  abundant,  than  those 
which  the  same  quantities  of  labour  and  capital 
could  have  fabricated  at  home.  This  interchange, 
therefore,  of  produce  against  manufactures,  effects 
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a  dear  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  If 
a  thousand  labourers,  and  ten  thousand  pounds' 
worth  of  capital  stock,  can,  when  employed  upon 
the  soil,  raise  a  quantity  of  produce  which  will  ex- 
change for  a  thousand  yards  of  foreign  cloth,  while 
the  same  labour  and  capital,  employed  in  manu- 
facturing at  home,  could  furnish  only  nine  hun- 
dred, then,  it  is  evident,  that,  by  directing  this 
labour  and  capital  to  cultivation,  and  to  exchang- 
ing produce  against  wrought  goods,  a  hundred 
yards  of  cloth  are  gained,  and  the  country  enriched, 
not  impoverished. 

Again :  a  country  which  employs  a  portion  of 
its  capital  in  raising  a  surplus  produce  for  export- 
ation, cannot  turn  its  produce  to  maintain  manu- 
£Etctories  at  home,  until  a  further  accession  of 
capital,  sufficient  for  their  establishment,  has  been 
previously  accumulated.  If,  in  order  to  maintain 
a  manufacturing  population  at  home,  capital  be 
taken  from  the  soil,  then  the  industry  of  the 
ooBBtry  will  dininli^^  in  i»x>ciortion  as  that  of  the 
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towns  18  increased ;  and  the  only  difference  will  be, 
that  a  number  of  hands  will  be  employed  in  fabri- 
cating goods,  inferior  in  quantity,  or  quality,  to 
those  which  the  same  number  of  hands  formerly 
enabled  the  people  to  procure  by  exchange  from 
foreign  countries.  It  is  only  by  the  acquisition  of 
additional  capital,  that,  without  breaking  up  the 
old,  new  channels  of  industry  can  be  opened ;  and 
it  is  by  an  unrestricted  commerce,  leaving  labour 
and  stock  to  find  their  most  beneficial  employment, 
that  production  is  best  increased,  and  capital  most 
rapidly  accumulated.  Hence,  perfect  liberty  to 
export  the  produce  of  the  soil,  accelerates  the 
period  of  manufacturing  prosperity  in  an  agricul- 
tural country.  In  such  a  country,  when  capital 
begins  to  exceed  what,  at  the  existing  price  of 
produce,  can  be  beneficially  vested  in  the  soil,  it 
will  seek  other  employment,  and  invest  itself  in 
the  working  up  of  the  raw  material. 

Now,  as  a  country  which  raises,  within  itself, 
subsistence  and  raw  materials,  can  procure  them 
cheaper  than  countries  that  import  them,  charged 
with  the  expense  of  carriage;  the  home  manu- 
facturers gradually  established,  in  such  a  countiy, 
will,  particularly  in   the  fabrication  of  coarser 
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articles,  on  which  the  charge  of  importation  is  * 
considerable,  possess  advantages  which  must  more  / 
than  counterbalance  their  deficiency  in  skill,  and 
which  will  enable  them  to  under-sell  the  foreign 
workman,  and  beat  him  out  of  the  home-market. 
When  the  coarser  manufactures  have  thus  esta- 
blished themselves,  skill  will  gradually  be  acquired, 
capital  will  continue  to  increase,  and  the  more 
refined  productions  of  industry  will,  by  degrees,  be 
introduced.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  com  that 
had  formerly  been  exported  to  feed  foreign  work- 
men, will  be  retained  at  home  to  supply  the  wants 
of  a  manufacturing  population.  Such  a  population 
rises  up  most  rapidly  under  a  system  that  rejects 
restraint.  Perfect  freedom  in  the  foreign  com 
trade,  not  only  secures  the  people  of  an  exporting 
country  against  the  irr^ularity  of  the  seasons  in 
supplying  food,  but,  by  allowing  labour  and  stock 
to  take  the  direction  most  profitable  to  them,  is 
the  best  and  most  powerful  means  of  increasing 
wealth  and  accumulating  capital;  and,  conse- 
quently, of  ultimately  accelerating  that  manufac- 
turing prosperity,  to  which  ignorance  has  imagined 
it  to  be  inimicaL 


CHAP.  IV. 

On  the  Infltience  qf  the  external  Corn  Trade 
upon  the  Suhsustence^  Wealthy  and  Prosperity 
of  the  Country  which  permanently  imparts 
Grain. 

If,  from  the  many  benefits,  whether  relating  to 
subsistence,^  to  wealth,  or  to  population,  which  are 
conferred  by  the  export  trade  in  corn,  any  person 
should  conclude  that  the  opposite  species  of  inter- 
course would  produce  opposite  effects,  and  that  a 
permanent  import  trade  in  com  must  be  injurious, 
he  would  find  himself  miserably  deceived.  It  is 
only  by  leaving  the  import  trade  perfectly  free, 
that  a  country  can  escape  the  irregularities  of 
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the  seasons  in  sjupplying  food.  In  countries  where 
the  growing  price  of  com  is  so  high  as  to  cause,  in 
average  years,  a  part  of  their  consumption  to  be 
brought  from  other  countries,  an  unrestricted 
importation  trade  is  necessary  to  prevent  a  minous 
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flactuation  in  the  markets.  For  the  expense  of 
carriage,  on  an  article  so  bulky  as  corn,  affords  so 
great  a  protection  to  the  home  grower,  that  com 
will  not  be  permanently  imported,  except  into  a 
country  where  the  expense  of  producing  it  is  very 
considerably  above  the  level  of  other  countries ; 
and  if,  in  such  a  country,  restrictions  are  laid  upon 
import  so  as  to  force,  in  average  years,  an  indepen- 
dent supply,  then,  in  abundant  years,  superfluity  will 
be  created,  but  will  find  no  vent  until,  prices  have 
sustained  an  extraordinary  fall.  Exportation  can 
take  place  only  from  places  where  articles  are  rela- 
tively cheap,  into  those  where  they  are  relatively 
dear.  If,  in  the  country  which,  by  restrictions  upon 
import,  forced  an  independent  supply  in  average 
years,  the  average  price  of  com  should  be  ten  per 
cent,  above  the  level  of  other  countries ;  and  if  the 
cost  of  conveying  the  article  to  the  foreign  market 
should  be  ten  per  cent,  more;  then,  in  such  a 
country,  corn  must,  in  an  abundant  year,  fall 
twenty  per  cent,  before  the  glut  could  begin  to  be 
removed  by  exportation.  Though,  in  the  event  of 
deficient  crops,  foreign  com  might  be  admitted 
so  as  not  to  let  prices  run  much  above  those  of 
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average  years ;  yet,  between  the  prices  of  such 
years,  and  the  very  low  comparative  prices  at 
which,  in  abundant  ones,  merchants  could  export 
with  a  profit,  there  would  be  perpetual,  and  even 
great  fluctuations.  The  effect  of  these  upon  the 
grower  would  be  distressing,  and  upon  the  con- 
sumer would  be  calamitous.  As,  in  countries, 
where  the  relative  cost  of  producing  corn  is  so 
low  that  relief  cannot  be  obtained  from  abroad,  until 
the  markets  have  acquired  an  extraordinary 
elevation,  a  free  exportation  trade  is  necessary  to 
ensure  the  people  against  the  irregularities  of  the 
seasons;  so,  in  a  country  where  the  price  of 
produce  is  so  high,  that  superfluity  cannot  be 
carried  off  until  the  markets  have  sustained  an 
extraordinary  faU.  it  b  necessary,  in  order  to 
attain  the  same  desirable  end,  that  there  should  be 
an  unrestricted  import  trade. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  correcting  the  irr^ularity 
of  the  seasons,  and  in  securing,  at  all  times,  a 
steady  supply  of  subsistence  at  a  steady  price, 
that,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
naturally  lead  to  it,  the  permanent  importation  of 
com  is  beneficial.     The  advantages  of  commerce 
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are  always  reciprocal.  As  the  country  which 
permanently  exports  corn,  does  so  only  because 
she  obtains  in  exchange  a  greater  quantity  of 
other  goods  than  the  labour  and  capital  which 
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raised  the  com  could  have  produced  at  home ;  so, 
the  country  that  imports  the  com/  does  so  only 
because  the  labour  and  capital  employed  in  fabri- 
cating the  articles  which  purchase  it,  could  not,  if 
employed  upon  her  o\vn  soil,  raise  so  large  a  supply 
of  com  as  is  thus  obtained.  If  a  thousand 
labourers,  and  a  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  capital 
stock  can,  in  England,  fabricate  a  quantity  of 
cottons  which,  when  exchanged  with  some  other 
country,  will  bring  her  a  thousand  quarters  of 
wheat;  while  the  same  nutnber  of  workmen, 
and  the  same  amount  of  capital,  employed  in 
cultivating  her  soil,  will  raise  only  nine  hundred 
quarters  of  equal  goodness ;  then  it  is  evident  that, 
by  manufacturing  the  cottons,  and  importing  the 
com,  she  adds  a  hundred  quarters  to  her  wealth. 

Nor  would  such  an  importation  of  com,  allow- 
ing labour  and  capital  to  take  their  most  beneficial 
direction,  be  ultimatdy  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  agriculture.     On  the  contrary,  that  directiorl 
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of  national  industiy  which  is  most  beneficial  to 
national  wealthy  must,  in  the  bng  run»  be  most 
friendly  to  agricultural  improvement.  A$,  in  a 
pQuntry  which'  cultivates  cheaper  than  her  neigh- 
bours, a  free  exportation  of  com  occasions  an 
accumulation  of  capital*  which,  exceeding  what 
pan  be  beneiiciallj  employed  upon  the  soil*  flows 
•out  into  oth^r  channels,  aqd  occasions  the  establish* 
ment  of  maaufactores ;  so^  hi  a  country  which 
can  numufactivpe  atja  ob^aper  rate  than  her  neigh* 
hours,  the  free  importation  of  corn  will  ocoasioo 
a  more  rapid  accumulation  c^  ci^pitalft  w|uch» 
exceeding  what  can  be  beqefi(^j  directed  to 
working  up  the  ra^  m^terial^  will  seek  other 
employment,  and  extend  cultiyatioti  throu^out 
the  country. 

If,  in  any  country,  the  customary  rate  of  profit 
upo9  commercial  and  manufacturing  stotck  be 
fifteen  per  cent.,  while  the  rate  of  profit  upon  the 
stock  which  might  he  turned  to  the  extension  of 
tiUage  would  amount  only  to  ten  per  cent,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  tillage  cannot  be  eKtended* — ^that  tracts 
whieh  would  afford  the  speculator  a  profit  of  onljr 
ten  per  cent  will  remain  unreclaimed,  and  that 
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cttltivatioD  will  be  confined  to  such  ftrtfle  distiiota 
as  can  yield  to  the  capitalist  the  customary  return. 
Even  though  these  fertile  districts  should  he  insuf-i 
fident  to  sustain  the  population,  yet^  while  nmana^ 
factuTing  and  commercial  jH'ofits  continue  to  be 
higher  than  those  which  could  be  obtained,  by  the 
cultivation  of  inferior  lands,  such  lands  will  be 
neglected,  and  labour  and  capital  will  be  directed 
to  the  more  profitable  occupation,  of  fabricating 
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oommodiiies  with  which  to  purchase  the  necessary 
lupply  of  com  from  the  foreign  grower.  Thua  it 
is  that,  aftex;  her  fertile  soils  have  been  brpught 
under  the  plough,  a  country  which  has  acquired 
advantages  in  manufactures,  necessarily  becomes, 
unless  industry  should  be  forced  Gmm  its  natural 
direction,  a  permanent  importer  of  corn.  In  the 
progress  of  prosperity,  however*  this  process  is,  in 
some  measure,  rev»*sed ;  maniifaotures  and  oom- 
merce  have  a  reaction  on  the  soil,  poinr  baek  upon 
il  the  labour  and  capital  whids  they  aH  first 
appeared  to  take  awiiy,  and,  at  last,  enable  a 
territorial  state  to  attain  a  much  higher  degree  of 
agricultural  impfDvement  than  that  to  which, 
wvtfaeut  their  powerftilstimiilns,  she  would  havr 
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been  capable  of  attaining.  For,  in  the  progress  of 
wealth  and  population,  the  increasing  demand  for, 
and  value  of,  raw  produce,  reduces  the  rate  of 
manu£Eu:turing  and  commercial  profit,  until  it  no 
longer  exceeds  what  can  be  obtained  by  redaiming 
inferior  lands.  Capitalists,  therefore,  cease  to  be 
induced,  by  the  prospect  of  greater  gains,  to  leave 
such  lands  neglected ;  nay,  if  the  customary  rate 
of  manu£Eu:turing  and  commercial  profit  should 
be  reduced  to  nine  per  cent,  the  lands  lately  left 
untUled,  because  they  could  bring  a  return  of  only 
ten  per  cent,  would  be  eagarly  sought  aftei*,  and 
capital  would  flow  from  manufiu^tures  and  com- 
merce, and  vest  itself  in  agriculture.  In  the 
progress  of  wealth,  the  profits  of  stock,  and  the 
interest  of  money,  are  gradually  lowered,  while 
land  acquires  a  hi^er  relative  value,  and  tracts, 
which  can  afford  a  return  of  nine, 'of  ei^t,  or  even 
of  seven  per  cent,  are  brought  into  tillage.  At 
length  cultivation  ascends  the  hills  and  scales  the 
mountains,  and  the  country  wears  the  aspect  of  a 
universal  garden. 

No  artificial  encouragement  afforded  to  agricul- 
ture can  be  so  efficient  as  that,  which  results 
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in  this  manner  from  the  general  opulence,  and 
ifrom  the  reaction  of  manufactures  and  commerce 
upon  the  soil.  Bounties  upon  export,  and  restric- 
tions upon  imptrt,  might,  indeed,  give  an  increased 
relative  valuie  to  land,  and  raise  the  price  of  its 
produce,  until  the  cultivation  of  very  inferior 
lands  afforded,  for  a  time  at  least,  a  profit  sufB* 
ciently  high  to  draw  labour  and  capital  from  other 
occupations.  But  this  forced  and  artificial  encou- 
ragement, afforded  to  agriculture,  would  be  dearly, 
much  too  dearly  purchased.  Com  is  imported  be- 
cause the  labour  and  capital,  employed  in  this  way, 
bring  a  larger  supply  than  they  could  raise  at  home. 
If  we  restrict  importation,  or  grant  bounties,  or  in 
any  way  turn  capital  from  its  most  beneficial  occu- 
pation, we  check  the  progress  of  wealthy  and  the 
further  accumulation  of  capital;  but  it  is  the 
accumulation  of  capital  which  enhances  the  wages 
of  labour,  gives  a  spur  to  population,  and  increases 
in  the  home  market  the  demand  for  com.  The 
demand  r^ulates  the  supply.  The  country  which 
gives  a  forced  and  artificial  encouragement  to 
agriculture,  will  have  less  wealth,  less  capital,  less 
population,  a  less  demand   for  com,  and,   ulti- 
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aiatel7»  a  len  extended  and  perfect  cultiVatioo, 
than  die  countrj  which,  leaving  thmgs  to  their 
natural  course,  and  permitting  industry  to  take  its 
most  profitable  direction,  receives  subsistence  fiom 
whatever  quarter  it  can  be  obtained  at  the  dieapest 
rate,  until  capital,  accumulating  beyond  what  can 
be  profitably  employed  in  preparing  articles  for 
the  foreign  tnarket,  overflows,  like  fertilising 
waters,  oto  the  sbil. 
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CHAR  V. 

On  the  Ififluence  qfthe  Com  Trade  on  the  Value 

of  Commodities. 

\  1. — On  Value. 

When  the  possessors  of  dilEferent  articles  ot 
wealth  are  willing  to  give  one  for  another,  then,  in 
the  language  of  political  economy,  such  articles  are 
said  to  possess  the  quality  of  value  in  exchange,  or, 
more  simply,  of  value.  The  value  of  any  article, 
therefore,  is  its  power  of  purchasing  other  articles, 
or,  to  vary  the  expression,  of  commanding  other 
articles  in  exchange. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  must  be  evident 
that  the  quality  of  value  is  not  an  absolute  and 
independent  quality,  which  may  be  possessed  by 
any  one  article  of  wealth,  considered  singly  and 
alone.  On  the  contrary,  the  quality  of  value  is  a 
relative  quality,  which  belongs  only  to  those 
co-existing  articles  of  wealth  which  are  oflTered 
and  received  in  exchange  for  each  other.     If  each 
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individual  produced,  by  his  own  exertions,  all  the 
commodities  he  consumed,  or  were  the  country 
divided  into  small  societies,  like  the  villages  of 
Mr.  Owen,  working  in  common,  and  possessing  a 
community  of  goods,  their  wealth,  however  abun- 
dantly supplied,  would  not  have  the  quality  of 
value. 

When  commodities  are  exchanged  for  each 
other  in  any  given  proportions;  for  instance, 
when  a  quarter  of  com  is  exchanged  for  a  yard  of 
cloth,  it  becomes  the  business  of  the  political  econo- 
mist to  discover  and  to  explain  why  the  one  passes 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  other ;  that  is,  why  this 
precise  quantity  of  corn  is  given  and  received  for 
this  precise  quantity  of  cloth.  In  other  words,  it  is 
the  business  of  the  economist  to  give  a  satisfactory 
account  of  the  causes  which  regulate  value. 

The  general  desire  to  give  as  little  as  pos- 
sible for  what  we  wish  to  obtain,  and  to  get  as 
much  as  we  can  for  what  we  wish  to  dispose  of, 
is  a  first  and  main  cause  in  regulating  value.  This 
desire  creates  a  constant  competition  amongst  pro- 
ducers and  consumers ;  and  competition,  sometimes 
acting  in  one  way,  and  at  other  times  in  another 
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way,  regulates  the  proportions  in  which  commodi- 
ties exchange.  In  order,  therefore,  to  ascertain 
what,  under  any  given  circumstances,  is  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  value,  it  is  necessary  to  discover 
what,  under  such  circumstances,  is  the  particular 
point  upon  which  competition  turns. 

§8. — Quaniitf/ qf  producing  Lclbour,  the  Regulator  of 
Fcduey  when  Men  work  on  their  own  Account. 

In  those  early  stages  of  society  in  which  each 
individual  works  upon  his  own  account,  the  main 
point  upon  which  competition  turns,  is  the  quan- 
tity of  labour  employed ;  and  therefore  the  value 
of  commodities  will  be  as  the  quantities  of  labour 
required  to  obtaip  them.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, if,  in  the  course  of  a  day,  one  •  man  can 
hunt  down  a  deer,  while  it  requires  two  men  to 
hunt  down  a  buffalo,  then  one  buffalo  wiU  ex- 
change for  two  deer.  For  as  each  party  is  desirous 
of  obtaining  what  he  wants  on  the  easiest  terms, 
neither  would  consent  to  receive  in  exchange  for 
the  produce  of  his  labour  less  than  that  labour 
might  immediately  procm'e  for  him ;  and  hence 
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the  competition  of  the  parties  would  cause  the  pro- 
ducts of  equal  quantities  of  labour  to  be  of  equal 
value  in  exchange* 

§  S. — Amount  of  producing  Capital,  the  Regulator  of 
Value,  when  Capitalists  become  a  distiiict  Class, 

As  society  advances  from  its  first  and  most 
simple  form,  and  the  class  of  capitalists  becomes 
distinct  from  the  class  of  labourers,  competition 
tiims  upon  anothier,  and  very  different  circum- 
stance. In  this  state  of  society  the  competitioti  of 
capitalists  will  have  a  constant  tendency  to 
equalise  the  rate  of  profit;  and  it  is  a aecessaJ-y 
consequence  of  the  equality  of  profits,  that  the 
products  of  equal  capitals,  employed  for  equal 
times,  should  be  of  equal  value.  But  the  products 
of  equal  capitals  are  scarcely  ever  the  products  of 
equal  quantities  of  labour ;  and  consequently,  as  the 
quimtity  of  prioducing  labour  is  no  lodger  tlie 
circumstance  on  which  competition  turns,  it  ceases 
to  be  a  regulating  cause  of  value.  Ah  illustrative 
ease  will  demonstrate  this. 

It  is  sdf-evident,  that  if  a  day^a  labour  did  not 
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produce  Bottiething  more  than  tiie  mbtittetice  of 
the  labourer,  capital  could  not  be  accumulated, 
and  no  surplus  or  profit  could  exist.  That  which 
the  labourer  produces,  over  and  above  the  subsist- 
ence he  consumes,  varies  in  quantity,  from  differ^ 
ences  in  soil  and  in  skill ;  but,  for  the  sake  of 
precision,  we  will  assume,  as  a  datum,  that  the 
labour  of  one  day  produces  subsistence  for  two 
dajTs. 

Under  these  circumstances,  let  us  suppose  that 
A  and  B  work  100  days,  each  on  his  own  account ; 
and  that,  besides  supplying  themselves  with  sub- 
sistence, each  has,  at  the  end  of  the  hundred  days, 
accumulated  the  produce  of  50  days'  labour,  for, 
the  purpose  of  employing  it,  as  capital,  in  setting 
other  labourers  at  work.  Let  us  further  assume, 
that  A's  capital  consists  of  wool,  the  (iroduce  of 
10  days'  labour,  and  of  silibsistence,  the  produce 
of  40  days'  labour ;  while  B's  capital  is  composed 
of  silk,  the  produce  of  40  days'  labour,  and  of 
subsistence,  the  produce  oif  10  daysT  labour. 

On  the  principle  before  stated,  that  when  each 
person  labours  on  Kis  own  account  competition  turns 
ofi  quantity  of  labour,  it  follows  that  the  capitals  of 
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A  and  B,  being  eadi  the  produce  of  50  days'  pure 
labour,  will  be  of  equal  value ;  and,  on  the  prin- 
ciple also  explained  above,  that,  when  capitaMflts 
and  labourers  are  distinct,  competition  turns  upon 
the  equalisation  of  profits,  it  follows  that  the 
wrought  woollens  and  the  wrought  silks,  fisdiri- 

cated  by  the  advance  of  the  equal  capitals  of  A 

« 

and  B,  will  possess  equal  value  in  exchange. 

But  though  the  wrought  woollens  and  silks 
would  be  of  equal  value,  they  would  be  the  pro- 
ducts of  very  unequal  quantities  of  labour.  For 
as,  by  the  supposition,  the  labour  of  one  produces 
subsistence  for  two.  A,  with  his  capital,  consist- 
ing of  subsistence,  produced  by  40  days*  labour, 
and  wool  produced  by  10  days'  labour,  would 
employ  for  a  day,  80  immediate  labourers,  upon 
a  material  which  had  cost  10  days'  previous 
labour;  while  B,  with  his  capital,  consisting  of 
subsistence,  the  produce  of  10  days'  labour,  and 
of  silk,  the  produce  of  40,  would  employ,  for  a 
day,  20  immediate  labourers,  upon  a  material 
which  had  cost  him  40  days'  previous  labour. 
Thus  the  whole  labour,  immediate  and  previous, 
worked  up  in  A's  woollens,  would  amount  to  90 
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days;  while  the  whole  labour,   immediate  and 

previous,  worked  up  in  B's  silks,  would  amount 

to  no  more  than  60.    That  which  cost  90  would 

be  equal  in  value  to  that  which  cost  60  days' 

labour. 

Were  the  quantity  of  labour  which  produces 

subsistence*  equal  to  the  quantity  to  which  this 

subsistence  will  supply  wages,  then  the  products  of 

equal  capitab  would  also  be  the  products  of  equal 

quantities  of  labour.   In  this  case  A,  with  his  capital 

consisting  of  subsistence  produced  by  40,  and  of 

wool  produced  by  10,  would  obtain  his  wrought 

woollens  by  employing  40  immediate  labourers,  ^ 

upon  a  material  which  had  cost  10  previous  labour ; 

while  B,  with  his  capital,  consisting  of  subsistence 

produced  by  10,  and  silk  produced  by  40,  would 

obtain  his  wrought  silks  by  employing  10  immer 

dilate  labour,  upon  a  material  which  had  cost  40 ; 

ft 

and  the  woollens  and  the  silks,  while  equal  to  each 
other  in  value,  because  the  products  of  equal 
capitals,  would  each  be  the  product  of  50  days' 
labour. 

But  the  above  is  an  imjiossible  case,  which, 
in  practice,  never  can  exist.    There  must  always 


he  some  profit^  otherwise  auhflisteoce  and  material 
vrould  not  be  adyanced;  and,  if  there  be  any 
profit,  the  hibour  which  produces  subsistence  must 
be  less  than  the  labour  to  which  that  subsistence 
will  furnish  wages ;  and,  consequently,  whener^ 
equal  capitals  contain  subsistence  in  different  pro- 
portions, the  products  of  equal  capitals  will  be 
the  products  of  unequal  quantities  of  labour.  But, 
as  competition  equalises  profit^  the  value  of  com* 
modities  must  be  as  the  ralue  of  their  produdi^ 
capitals ;  and,  while  the  value  of  the  producing 
capitals  remains  the  same,  no  increase  or  diminu- 
tion in  the  quantity  of  producing  labour,  can  cause 
li  change  in  the  value  of  the  commodities  produced. 
As  it  is  competition,  equalising  the  rate  of 
profit,  which  regulates  value,  the  principle  that 
the  value  of  commodities  is  as  the  amounts  of 
their  producing  capitals,  requires  some  modifi* 
cation,  whenever  the  capitals  employed  are  of 
unequal  durability.  If  profits  are  at  twenty  per 
eeui,  and  if  the  whole  of  A's  c^tal  be  consumed 
in  production,  then  his  finished  article  must  be 
equal  to  the  value  of  his  capital,  increased  by 
twenty  per  cent. ;  while,  if  B's  capital  be  only  half 
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consumed,  the  value  of  his  finished  article  will  be 
equal  to  the  valiie  dc  bd^  his  capital,  increased 
\sf  .twenty  per  cent,  upon '  his  tohole  capital  In 
order  to  embrace  the  numerous  cases  of  inequality 
in  the  durability  of  capital,  we  should  render  our 
language  more  general ;  and,  in  saying  that  when 
equal  capitals  are  employed  for  equal  times,  the 
nesnlts  will  be  of  equal  value,  we  should  include^ 
under  the  tenn  results,^  not  only  the  finished 
artide,,but  the  reaidue  of  the  capital  This  ex* 
tension  of  the  maioisg^  of  the  term  cannot  lead 
to  ambiguiliy.' 

^  4. — Effect  of  Monopoly  in  regulating.  Value, 

Croneralised  in  the  way  above  stated,  the  prin*^ 
dpl^  that  equal  capitals,  employed  f(^  equal 
times,  have  equivatent  results,  embraces  every 
eaae  re«t>ecttng  the  regulation  of  value,  in  wfaiipb 
thf  competition  of  capitalists  equalises  profits^ 
But  tb^re  are  many  cases  in  which  the  profits 
cannot  be  equalised,  because  the  competition  of 
capitalists  is  suspended,  either  wholly  or  in  part 
The  suspenrion  of  competitioii  amongst  producing 
ca|»taliats  is  tetmed  monq>oly ;  and,  in  all  cases 
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of  monopoly,  value  will  be  r^ulated  by  principles 
somewhat  different  from  those  above  stated 

When  any  one  set  of  capitalists  possess  peculiar 
advantages  in  skill,  situation,  or  connection,  the 
value  of  the  commodities  which  they  bring  to 
market  will  not  be  reflated  by  the  amount  of 
capital  employed  in  producing  them,  under  sueh 
peculiar  advantages;  but,  on  the  contrary,  will 
be  regulated  by  the  expenditure  which  must  be 
incurred  in  producing  them  in  those  ordinary  cases^ 
under  which  competition  operates  unchecked. 

No  limits  can  be  assigned  to  the  value  of  those 
articles  of  luxury,  the  supply  of  which  cannot  be 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  demand.  The  case 
is  different  with  respect  to  the  necessaries  of  life. 
To  the  value  of  these,  there  are  natural  limits 
which  cannot  be  permanently  passed.  The  value 
of  those  things  which  constitute  a  day's  subsistence 
can  never,  for  any  length  of  time,  exceed  the 
value  of  those  things  which  are  produced  by  a 
day's  labour ;  for  if  it  did,  the  capitalist,  instead 
of  obtaining  a  profit,  would  suffer  a  loss,  and 
labour  could  not  be  advantageously  employed. 
It  necessarily  follows  from  this  principle,  or  rather 
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s.    i 


it  13  the  same  principle^  differently  expressed,  that 
the  value  of  the  articles  produced  by  a  day's 
labour,  cannot  be  permanently  lower  than  the 
value  of  the  articles  constituting  a  day's  subsist- 
ence ;  for  if  it  did,  the  labourer,  instead  of  earning 
a  profit  for  his  employer,  could  not  replace  what 
he  expended  while  at  work.  These  principles 
are  of  great  practical  importance. 

From  this  analysis  it  appears,  that  it  is  only 
articles  of  luxury,  whose  value  can  be  indefinitely 
increased  by  monopoly ;  that  there  is  a  maximum, 
beyond  which  the  value  of  subsistence.  In  relation  to 
other  things,  cannot  rise ;  and  that,  conversely,  there 
is  a  minimum,  below  which,  in  relation  to  subsist- 
ence, the  value  of  the  other  products  of  industry 
cannot  fall.  It  also  appears,  that  with  the  excep-* 
tion  of  those  rare  articled  of  luxury,  the  quantity 
of  which  cannot  be  increased  .with  the  demand^ 
the  value  of  all  commodities  is  regulated  by  the 
amount  of  capital  required  to  produce  them,  undei' 

« 

the  most  unfavourable  circumstances  to  which  it 

*  * 

may  be  necessary  to  resort,  in  order  to  keep  thf^ 
Aippij  level  with  the  demand. 
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§  B.'^Erraneous  Views  of  Dr.  Smith  respeeting  ihe 

Vciuet^Conu 

Adam. Smith  has  said*,  that  the  nature  of 
things  has  stamped  upon  com  a  real  value  which 
is  always  equal  to  the  quantity  of  labour  which 
it  can  maintain,  and  which  competition  cannot 
lower,  nor  monopoly  advance.  This  is  a  funda* 
mental  error.  The  value  of  every  commodity, 
not  the  subject  of  monopoly,  is  determined  by 
the  cost  of  production ;  and  as  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing corn  may  increase  or  diminish,  without 
occasioning  a  proportional  increase  or  diminution 
in  the  cost  of  producing  other  things,  a  given 
quantity  of  com  may  purchase  a  greater  or  a  less 
quantity  of  other  articles ;  or,  in  other  words,  com 
may  rise  or  fall  in  value. 

Supposing  that,  in  order  to  raise  three  hundred 
.quarters  of  com,  >t  required  an  advance  of  one 
.hundred  and  fifty  quarters  as  seed,  fifty  quarters 
as  the  food  of  the  labourers  employed,  together 
.with  fifty  yards  of  doth,  as  their  clothing;  and 
that  in  order  to  fabricate  three  hundred  yards 

♦  Book  IV.  c.  5. 
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of  cloth,  it  required  an  advance  of  material  equi- 
valent to  fifty  quarters,  with  fifty  quarters  as  food, 
and  fifty  yards  as  clothing;  then  three  hun* 
dred  quarters  of  corn,  would  be  worth  three 
hundred  yards  of  cloth.  But  supposing,  that 
while  three  hundred  yards  of  cloth  can  be  fabri- 
cated by  this  advance  of  one  hundred  quarters 
as  material  and  food,  and  fifty  yards  as  cloth- 
ing, the  land  under  cultivation  is  so  inferior  in 
quality,  that  to  raise  three  hundred  quarters  ^ 
of  com  requires  an  advance  of  one  hundred 
quarters  as  seed,  one  hundred  quarters  as  the 
food,  and  one  hundred  yards  as  the  clothing  of 
the  greater  number  of  labourers  employed ;  then 
three  hundred  quarters  of  com  would  be  equal 
in  productive  cost,  and  consequently  in  e^tchange* 
able  value,  to  six  hutidred  yards  of  cloth.  The 
same  principle  applies  to  every  other  article,  the 
quantity  of  which  human  industry  can  increase. 
If,  while  it  requires  a  double  quantity  of  capital 
to  raise  the  same  quantity  of  com,  the  cost  of 
production    remain^    stationary,   not  only    with 

respect  to  cloth,  but  also  with  respect  to  the 

». 
<. 

general  mass  of  commodities,  then  com,  as  com*- 
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pared  with  the  general  mass  of  commodities,  will 
acquire  a  double  value. , 

We  maj  lay  it  down  as  a  universal  maxiidv 
that  whatever  increases  .the  cost  of  production  in 
i^cultural  industry,  without  increasing  contem- 
poraneously, and  proportionally,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  manufacturing  industry,  will  raise  the 
value  of  raw  produce  as  compared  with  wrought 
goods;  or,  in  other  worda^  will  cause  the  same 
quantity  of  com  to  exchange  for  a  greater  quantity 
of  cloth,  or  of  other  fabrics. 

The  conclusions  to  which  the  principle  we  are 
combating  necessarily  leads,  also  demonstrate  its 
incorrectness.  If  the  value  of  corn  be  invariable^ 
then  whatever  occasions  a  relative  increase   m 

« 

its  productive  cost,  will  destroy  that  equality 
in  the  rate  of  profit,  which  the  law  of  com* 
petition  has  a  perpetual  tendency  to  establish. 
When  the  raising  of  three  hundred  quarters 
of  com  requires  the  expenditure  of  any  given 
amount  of  capital ;  and  the  fabricating  of  three 
hundred  yards  of  cloth  requires  the  expenditure 
of  the  same  given  amount  of  capital ;  then,  if  three 
bundled  quarters  of  corn,  and  three  hundred  yards 
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of  doth,  possess  in  the  market  the  same  value»  or 
power  of  purchasing,  the  rate  of  return  upon 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  capital  will  be  pre- 
cisely equal,  and  the  capitalist  can  have  no  induce- 
ment to  transfer  his  stock  from  the  one  occupation 
to  the  other.  But  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
inferiority  of  the  land  under  cultivation,  or  any 
other  cause,  the  raising  of  three  hundred  quarters 
of  corn  requires  the  expenditure  of  a  greater 
capital,  then,  if  three  hundred  quarters  of  com  did 
not  acquire  a  higher  ralue  than  three  hundred  yards 
of  cloth,  &luricated  with  the  expenditure  of  the 
same  capital  as  before,  it  is  self-evident  that  the 
rate  of  profit  in  manufactures  would  be  much 
higher  tiian  in  agriculture*  The  continuance  of 
this  state  of  things  would  be  morally  impossible. 
Influenced  by  the  desire  of  bettering  his  condition, 
the  farmer  would  transfer  his  capital  from  agricul- 
ture to  manufactures.  This  would  diminish  the 
supply  of  raw  produce  in  relation  to  the  demand ; 
and  its  value,  or  exchangeable  power  in  the 
maricet,  would  conseqoratly  rise  until  the  profits  of 
capital  became  equal,  and*  the  prices  of  cprti  and  of 
*  etoth  proportional  to  the  cost  of  their  production.. 
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Adam  Smith's  principle,  that  corn  possesses  an 
inTariaUe^  value,  could  not  be  true  unless  everjr 
increase  or  diminution  in  the  difficulty  of  raising 
raw  produce  were  accompanied  by  a  proportional 
increase  or  diminution  in  the  difficulty  of  working 
up  material.  But  this  never  is  the  case.  The 
quantity  of  the  several  articles  of  capital  which 
must  be  expended  in  preparing  wrought  goods,  is 
neither  increased  nor  diminished  by  an  increase  or 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the  several  articles 
of  capital  which  must  be  expended  in  raising  raw 
produce.  When  we  cultivate  a  more  fertile  soil, 
the  food  and  material  necessarily  expended  in  the 
fabrication  of  our  three  hundred  yards  of  cloth,  are 
reduced  in  value,  but  are  not  diminished  in  quan- 
tity; while  the  food  and  material  necessarily  ex« 
pended  in  raising  three  hundred  quarters  of  com, 
are  reduced  both  in  value  and  in  quantity.  Thus 
the  cost  of  producing  corn  is  diminished  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  the  cost  of  producing 
manufactured  goods ;  and  as  the  cost  pf  production 
regulates  exchangeable  value,  the  exchangeable 
value  of  com  will  fall,  as  compared  with  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  manufactured  articles.    On 
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the  contrary,  when  we  resort  to  inferior  soils,  the 
productive  cost,  and  consequently  the  exchange- 
able value  of  com,  are  raised,  as  compared  with 
the  productive  cost  and  exchangeable  value  of 
wrought  goods. — ^While  the  law  of  competition 
tends  to  equalise  the  rate  of  return  upon  capital, 
it  will  be  impossible  that  com  should  possess  an 
invariable  value. 

m 

^  B.'^Erroneous  Doctrine  qf  ike  French  Economists 
respecting'  the  Value  of  raw  Produce. 

The  doctrine  of  Adam  Smith,  that  the  nature 
of  things  has  stamped  upon .  com  an  invariable 
value,  bears  some  analogy  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
French  Economists,  that  the  labour  of  the  manu- 
facturer does  not  increase  the  value  of  the  produce 
of  the  soil,  but  merely  adds  to  the  raw  material 
the  value  of  the  subsistence  which  he  consumes 
while  carrying  on  his  industry.  If  wrought  goods 
possessed  no  greater  value  than  that  of  the  food 
and  material  expended  in  fabricating  them,  anv 
given  quantity  of  food  and  material  would  ex- 
change for  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  quan- 
tity   of  wrought  goods  which  its    expenditure 
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j[)roduced ;  and  corn,  and  other  raw  produce,  would 
possess  an  invariable  value  as  compared  with 
manufactured  articles.  Improvements,  in  mami* 
'  facturing  industry,  ind^d,  enabling  us  to  work  up 
,the  sanie  quantity  of  material  with  a  less  expen- 
diture of  food,  would  cause  a  given  quantity  of 
cloth,  or  of  any  other  fabric,  to  exchange  for  a  less 
quantity  of  raw  produce ;  because,  in  this  c^se, 
the  value  of  a  less  quantity  of  raw  produce  would 
.be  realised  in  it.  B|it  in  any  given  state  of 
manufacturing  industry  it  would  necessarily  follow, 
that  a  given  quantity  of  raw  produce,  and  the 
wrought  goods  prepared  from  it,  would  possess 
the  same  identical  value  with  respect  to  each 

§ 

other,  A  given  quantity  of  food  and  material 
would  not  exchange  for  a  less  quantity  of  the 
manufactured  article  prepared  from,  it,  becaysc  a 
more  fertile  soil  were  cultivated  ;  nor  for  a.  greater 
quantity  of  the  manufactured  article,  because  an 
inferior  soil  were  cultivated.  If  the  manufiu:turer 
does  no  more  than  add  to  the  raw  material  the  value 
of  the  subsistence  which  he  consumes,  then  the 
value  of  the  manufactured  article  must  be  identical 

9 

with  the  sum  of  thq  values  of  the  food  and  material ; 
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iind  any  given  quantity  of  it  must  continue  to  be 
.worth  the  same  quantity  of  food  and  material, 
whatever  may  be  the  quality  of  the  soil  under 
£ultivation,  or  the  facility  or  difficidty  with  which 
raw  produce  is  procured. 

But  the  doctrine  of  the  French  Economists, 
that  the  manu&cturer  doe^  not  increase  the  value 
pf  the  produce  of  the  soil,  but  merely  adds  to 
the  material  the  value  of  the  subsistence  which 
^e  consumes,  is  fundamentally  erroneous.  The 
value  of  wrought  goods  is  always  superior,  by  the 
rate  of  profit,  to  the  sum  of  the  values  of  the  food 
^nd  material  by  means  of  which  they  are  pre- 
j)|ir?d. 

From  the  perpetually  operating  law  of  comper 
lition,  the  employment  of  ^quai  capitals,  for  equa) 
times,  yields  results  of  equal  ei^changeable  v{^ue. 
If  an  agricultural  capital,  consisting  of  fifty  quar- 
ters of  com  as  seed,  aqd  fjfty  quarters  as  food, 
can  raise  a  produce  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
^quarters ;  thpn  a  manufacturing  capital,  employed 
jEor  thp  san^e  period,  and  consisting  of  fifty  quarters 
of  corn  as  food,  with  raw  material,  equal  in  pi!0^ 
ductivc    cost,    and   therdbre   in    value  to  fifty 
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quarters,  wUl  fabricate  a  quantity  of  doth  equi- 
valent to  one  hundred  and  fifty  quarters  of  com. 
In  this  case,  the  manufacturer,  instead  of  having 
merely  added  to  the  raw  material  the  value  of  the 
subsistence  consumed  in  working  it  up,  vnll  have 
created  an  article  more  valuable,  by  fifty  per  cent., 
than  the  products  of  the  soil  from  which  it  was 
prepared.  If  the  value  of  his  finished  article  did 
not  exceed  the  values  of  the  food  and  material 
by  the  advance  of  which  it  was  prepared,  then 
manufacturing  capital. would  obtain  no  profit  at 
all ;  while,  by  the  supposition,  agricultural  capital 
was  obtaining  a  profit  of  fifty  per  cent.  But  this 
is  manifestly  impossible.  No  capitalist  would  ever 
engage  in  manufacturing  industry,  unless  the  value 
of  the  finished  article  exceeded  the  values  of  the 
food  and  material  advanced  in  preparing  it;  and 
no  one  would  continue  the  manufacturing  of  any 
article  unless  the  excess  of  its  value,  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  its  production,' were  sufficient 
to  afford  him  a  rate  of  profit  equal  to  that  which 
he  might  obtain  by  investing  his  stock  in  agri- 
cidtural  industry. 

Hence  it  may  be  laid  down,  as*  a  general  prin^ 
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ciple/  that  in  whatever  proportion  the  quantity 
of  produce  obtained  from  the  soil  exceeds  the 
qiitintity  employed  in  raising  it,  in  that  proportion 
the  value  of  manufactured  goods  will  exceed  the 
values  of  the  food  and  material  expended  in 
preparing  them.  If  an  agricultural  capital,  con- 
sisting of  fifty  quarters  of  com  as  food,  and  fifty 
quarters  as  seed,  instead  of  raising  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  raised  only  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  quarters, — ^then  a  manufacturing  capital,  con- 
sisting of  fifty  quarters  as  food,  with  material 
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equivalent  to  fifty  quarters  more,  instead  of  fabri- 
cating a  finished  article  worth  one  hundred  and  fifty 
quarters,  would  fabricate  one  worth  only  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  quarters.  When  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  agricultural  industry  are  high; 
then  the  value  of  manufactured  articles  will  con- 
siderably exceed  that  of  the  food  and  material 
with  which  they  are  prepared;  and  when  the 
productive  powers  of  agricultural  industry  are 
lowered,  then  the  value  of  manufactured  goods 
is  reduced,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  agri- 
cultural produce  expended  on  their  production. 


This  effect  would  be  produced  even  if  the 
effective  powers  of  tnauu&cturiQg  industiy  were 
po  reoiaia  stationary^  and  the  same  quantity  of 
|9od  and  material  were  always  required  to  prepare 
fi  given  quantity  of  wrought  goods.  But  as  wealth 
and  population  increase^  the  effective  powers  of 
manuiacturing  industry  rise ;  and  new  divisions  of 
emfdoymenty  and  improved  machinery,  enable  the 
^me  quantity  of  material  to  be  wrought  up  with 
» less  expenditure  of  food.  Hence,  in  the  progress 
of  society,  there  are  two  causes  which  diminidi 
.the  value  <^  wrought  goods  as  compared  with  raw 
produce.  While  a  given  quantity  of  agricultural 
produce  serves  to  fabricate  a  greater' quantity  of 
jvrought  goods,  the  value  of  this  greater  quantity 
of  wrought  goods  does  not  exceed  the  value  of 
ibe  given  quantity  of  raw  material  in  so  great 
a  proportion  'as  the  value  of  the  less  quantity 
formerly  exceeded  it.  If  the  soil  under  culti- 
vation wad  so  fertile  that  fifty  quarters  of  fxam 
^d  out  as  subsistence,  and  fifty  quarters  as 
feedf  caused  a  re^production  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  quarters — ^while  manufacturing  industry  was 
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in  sttch  a  state,  that  fifty  quartei*s  of  cofrti  ad^ 
vanced  as  subsistence,  with  niateiial  Worth  flft^ 
quarters  ihore,  fietbiicated  one  htindred  and  fifty 
yards  of  doth — thcfn  one  hundred^  tod  fifty  yatd^ 
of  cloth  would  be  equivalent  to  one  httndt^  and 
fifty  quarters  of  com.  But  if  the  soil  resorted 
to  be'  so  inferior  that  fifty  quarters  of  com  as 
food,  and  fifty  as  seed,  can  raise  only  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  quarters, — ^while  manufacturing 
indiistiy  is  so  iinproved  that  twenty-five  quarters 
of  ck)ra  as  food  are  sufficient  to  work  up  the 
material  equivalent  to  fifty  quarters,  out  of  whicU 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  cloth  are  prepared— > 
then  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  cloth,  which 
were  formerly  worth  one  hundred  and  fifty 
quarters  of  com,  will  be  worth  only  ninety-three 
quartel^«  Fdr,  Raising  one  hundred  and  twenty-* 
five  quarters  of  com  required  a  capital  of  one 
hundred  quarters;  dnd  fabricating  one  hundf^ 
and  fifty  yards  of  doth,  required  a  capital  equi* 
valent  to  seventy-five  quarters ;  and  the  law  of 
oompetitioin  determines  that,  times  being  equals 
the  values  of  products  shall  bear  the  same  pro^ 
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pbrtion  to  each  other  as  the  values  of  the  capitals 
emplojed  in  obtaining  them. 
*  But  though,  in  the  prepress  of  society,  the  increa»* 
ing  demand  for  food,  and  the  necessity  of  resortiiig 
to  inferior  soils  for  supplying  it,  with  the  successive 
improvements  in  machinery,  and  in  the  divisions 
of  employment,  are  constantly  operating  to  di* 
minish  the  difference  between  the  value  of  produce 
in  the  raw  and  in  the  manu£eictured  state ;  yet 
the  period  never  can  arrive  when  the  finished 
article  shall  possess  no  greater  value  than  that 
possessed  by  the  food  and  material  with  which  it 
is  prepared.  No  man  will  permanently  engage  bis 
capital  in  production,  except  for  the  sake  of  a 
profit.  The  farmer  will  not  expend  one  hundred 
quarters  of  com  in  cultivation,  if  something  more 
than  one  hundred  quarters  be  not  returned  to  him 
at  the  end  of  the  harvest.  But  if  one  hundred 
quarters  expended  in  cultivation  yield  a  retuim  of 
one  hundred  and  one  quarters,  the  laiw  of  competi* 
tion  requires,  that  one  hundred  quarters,  or  their 
equivalents  expended  in  manufactures,  shall  give  a 
finished  article  equal  in  value  to  one  hundred  and 
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oBe  quarters. — ^As  the  extension  of  tillage  must  be 
arrested  before  the  expenditure  of  agricultural 
capital  ceases  to  occasion  a  reproduction  greater 
in  quantity  than  itself,  so  the  progress  of  manufac- 
tures must  be  stayed  before  the  employment  of  a 
given  quantity  of  food  and  material  ceases  to 
return  a  finished  article  of  greater  value  than 
itself. 

Thus  it  appears,  from  abundant  evidence^ 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  French  Economists,  that 
the  manufacturer  does  no  more  than  add  to  the 
raw  material  the  value  of  the  subsistence  which 
'he  consumes  while  at  work,  is  fundamentally 
erroneous,  and  cannot,  in  any  possible  state,  either 
.of  agricultural  or  manufacturing  industry,  be  con- 
formable to  fact. 

§  7. — hifliience  of  free  Trade  oii  the  relative  Value  of 
raw  Produce  and  wrought  Goods. 

While  in  the  progress   of  society  these  two 

causes,  namely,  the  cultivation   of  inferior  soils, 

and    the    improving    powers    of  manufacturing 

industry,  have  a  constant  tendency  to  raise  the 

value  of  raw  produce  in  relation  to  wrought  goods, 

a  third  cause  comes   into  operation,  and  coun- 
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teracts  tlieir  influence.  This  thirJ  cause  is,' 
Commerce.  It  is  the  business  of  the  mercKaiit  to 
transfer  commodities  from  places  where  they  are 
comparatively  cheap,  to  places  where  they  are 
comparatively  dear.  Hence,  when  trade  is  fre^ 
the  price  of  an  article  in  the  situations  most  tin« 
favourable  for  its  production,  will  not  exceed  its 
price  in  the  most  favourable  situations  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  necessary  to  pay  the  expense  of 
transport,  with  the  customary  rate  of  profit  upod 
the  capital  employed  in  the  transaction «  In  ne# 
and  thinly  people  countries,  where,  as  none 
but  the  best  land^  are  cultivated,  the  powers  of 
agriculture  are  high,  but  where,  from  the  want 
of  judicious  divisions  of  employment  and  of  ex* 
tensive  machinery,  the  powers  of  manufacturing 
industry  are  low,  the  introduction  of  cheap  wrought 
goods  has  the  effect  of  raising  the  value  of  raw 
produce  as  compared  with  that  of  wrought  goods ; 
but  in  all  old  and  densely  peopled  countries^ 
where  domestic  agriculture  cannot  be  extended 
without  resorting  to  inferior  soils  upon  which  its 
productive  powers  must  diminish,  but  where,  in 
QODsequence  of  minute  divisions  of  employment^ 
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large  capitals,  arid  extetisive  machinery  for  abridge 
tag  labour,  the  productive  powers  of  manufacturing 
Jmdustry  are  high,  the  importation  of  raw  produce 
must  necessarily  counteract  the  tendency  of  such 
produce  to  rise  in  value  as  compared  with  wrought 
goods. 

Of  all  the  countries  in  the  world,  England 
exhibits  the  most  striking  practical  example  of 
the  natural  tendency  of  raw  produce  to  rise  in 
value'.as  compared  with  wrought  goods.  Having, 
in ;  proportion'  to  the  extent  of  her  fertile  land, 
started  before  her  neighbours  in'  wealth  and  popu- 
lation, she  is  obliged  to  extract  su])plies  of  food 
and  material  from  soils  inferior  to  those  under 
cultivation  in 'the  surrounding  countries;  « while 
from  her  coal  mines,  her  capital  and  her  machinery, 
the  effective  powers  of  her  manufacturing  industry 
have  increased  in  a  degree  unequalled  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  The  effects  of  these  two  causes  in 
raising  the  value  of  raw  produce  in  relation  to 
wrought  goods,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
in  lowering  the  value  of  wrought  goods  in  relation 
to  raw  produce,  commerce  is  not  permitted  to 
counteract.     If  intercourse  were  free,  the  price  of 
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corn  in  the  British  market  would  exceed  its  pAoa 
in  the  nesghbouriiig  growing  countries^  oiiif  bj 
the  sum  suffideot  to  paj  the  expenee  of  its  carriage^ 
together  with  the  customary  rate  of  profit  upesi 
the  eapital  empiojred  ia  the  trcnsactiQii.  But  our 
restrictive  system  excludes  this  natural  check  npam 
the  comparative  rise  in  the  value  of  raw  produce ; 
and  while»  in  all  the  main  branches  of  raMmfarv 
taring  indosfciyi  our  finished  artidhes  are  cobs- 
dcraUty  cheaper  than  io  a^y  other  country^  our 
ibod  and  material  aie  dearer  fay  a  hvndared  per 
cent-^It  becomes  a  iMine»toua  fuMem  fer  the 
aolution  of  the  practical  staleaman,  wfaetiber^  under 
audh  cifcumstance4»  our  manufaeturing  9aA 
mercifd  jmsperity  can  be  preseived. 


-  CHAR  VI. 

Om  the  Iiffluenee  qf' the  Cam  Trade  oh  the 

Wages  qfLab^UTi 

Whbn  hum  oeaie  to  irork  upon  dieir  Mm 
MMunty  therf  ma^  tecdve  fhim  thiife  eifiploy«rft| 
in  exchange  for  their  labour,  such  artid^  ()f  tr^aldl 
ai  m^f  be  tieceMify  to  pfedem:  tliMi  ill  t^driring 
<»iditi0n,  ifkl  €0i  enable  thetii  M  k«ep  tit^  thd  MM 
of  labottnetft.    Hht  artldiei  0f  "WeOSik  whteli  IIM 

■ 

lib^umr  reMivet,  in  ndutiige  ftif  Itis  lalMitt,  iim 
deb^mtnatal  wagn.  Wh^  the  qoiaMiljr  of  imimim 
satto  and  ct^mforta  irhidi  tiMi  labower  iMtfvM  l» 
lafge»  W^;e0  ai%  said  to  beb^;  Whm  it  k  MMn» 
tii^y  im  ddd  to  be  im* 

When  money  beeotim  tlM  initr^ttetit  of  at^ 
dianging  one  th)f^  Ibr  anotbef » a  diM»ttotloit  nm^ 
bfir  ttf ade  between  mxMsy  wtitgfUi  and  oottiiiKMlity^ 
wiiges ;  or,  in  other  wetA§,  between  notiditad  mid 
Md  wages.  Beat  wag^  ocmmM  of  the  qumtU^ 
of  neeesMrlei  ttid  eotnftrt^  whfd»  ^  MioiiMf 
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receives ;  nominal  wages  of  the  9um  qf  money 
in  which  he  is  paid.  If  money  always  retained 
the  same  value»  in  relation  to  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life,  nominal  wages  would  always  De  a 
corr^t  measure  of  real  wages :  and  both  would 
rise  or  fall  together,  and  in  the  same  proportion. 
But  the  exchangeable  power  of  money  is  liable  to 
constant  fluctuations,  and  therefore  nominal  wages 
often  rise,  while  ireal  wages  fall ;  and  fall,  while 
real  wages  rise. 

'  The  minimum  below  which  the  real  wages,  of 
labour,  cannot  permanently  fall,  consists  ^  of  that 
quantity  of  the  necessaries  of  life  which  dimatieL 
md  .custom  .render  necessary  to  support  the 
labourer  while  at  work,  and  to  enable  him  to 
bring  up,  1^  faopily  sufficient  to  pretserve  the.  $up(dy 
of  labour  even  with  the  demand.  From  the  prin-: 
ciples  established  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the. 
evader  will  immediately  perceive,  that  the  vahie 
of  this;  quantity,  of  the  necessaries  of  life  is  liable 
to  considerable  fluctuations.  Of  all  the  articles, 
which  enter  into  the  labourer's  subsistence,  food 
18  the.  most  considerable  and  the  niost  important ; 
and. we  have  seen  that,  in  the  progress,  pf  wealth 
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and  population,  food,  as  an  article  of  agriciilturai 
produce,  is  constantly  rising  in  vdue  in  relation 
to  manufactured  goods.  Hence,  in  the  progress  • 
society;  the  value  of  the  articles  which  the  labourer 
receives  as  his  wages,'has  a  constant  tendency  to  rise: 
Let  us  suppose,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
the  real  annual  wages  of  the  Iaboiu*er  conisist 
of  six  quarters  of  com,  and  three  suits  of  clothing ; 
and  that  a  quarter  of  corn  and  a  suit  of  clothing 
cost  each  £.3.  This  being  the  previous  state  of 
things,  we  wiH  suppose  furthfer,'  that  while  the  669iX 

» 

■ 

of  produdng  the  material. of  money,  and  all  othet 
cdm0iodities,  •  remains '  unchanged,  the  cost  ot 
raising  corn'  is  doubled ;  and  then'  the  price  of  that 
part  of  the  labourerjs  real  annual  wages  whitK 
cdosi$ts  of  corn,' will  rise  from  £.18  to  £.36,  and 
the  price  of  his  whole  real  wages  from  £.37  to 
£;45. '  Thus  his  money  wages  would  rise  upwards 
of  sixty  per  cent. ;  and  as,  by  the  supposition; 
money  retains  its  former'  worth  with  respect  to 
every  article  except  com,  the  general  value  of  the 
thmgs  constituting  his  real  wages  would;  ris6 
upwards  of  sixty  per  cent!  'a&o.*      '  ^ 

.  1 1f,  daring  this  process,  (he  cost  of  producing  ma^ 


Hufiictural  goods  were  veduc^  one  half,  while  the 
m$t  of  pAidodiig  the  precious  metals  remained  «d«- 
changed^  then  the  money  pvioe  of  that  part  of  the 
Idfaourer^s  real  wages  which  consisted  of  clothing, 
would  fall  ftom  £.9  to  £.4 10«.  and  the  whdle  of  Ms 
wageSj  when  estimated  in  money,  would  fall  Cfom 
£.M  to  £.40  10^.     But  notwithstandii^  this,  the 
y nine  of  the  articles  constituting  the  labourer's  real 
W9g09  would  be  still  flirther  increased.     By  the 
supposition,  money  has  acquired  twice  its  forma, 
power  in  the  market  with  respect  ip  ell  wrought 
*  goods-    While  £^4  1D#.,  the  present  price  of  the 
labourer's  three  suits  aS  clothing,  are  wortii  the 
sgme  qimantity  of  al)  wrought  goods  which  £^  were 
worth  before,  £.86,  which  cqmtinue  to  be  the  pries 
9X  his  six  quarters  of  com,  are  worth  douUe  the 
quantity  of  all  wrought  goods.  Any  given  quantity 
of  his  com  which  the  labourer  can  spare  for  the 
market,  will  purchase  for  him  four  times  the  quan- 
tity of  erery  fabric  of  the  manufacturer  wl^ich  it 
could  hnTe  pvrehasad  before  the  expense  of  raishig 
raw  produce  was  ]nci>eased,  and  that  of  preparii^ 
linrought  goods  di»diiishcd. 

f  |om  the  ptineipks  here  stated,  Mr.  Mahhm; 
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hm  dntwn  the  condMion,  that  mcrfetions  on  Hie 
importation  of  foreign  com,  fiwdng  our  inftrior 
tfoib  into  cultivation,  ud  raidng  the  price  of  the 
first  necessariei  of  lift,  ere  benefidal  to  the 
labottrii^  clattes,  by  giving  them  advanteget  in 
purehanng  conveniences  and  liucuriei*;  Thie 
condusion,  at  it  appears  to  me,  involves  a  fbnda^ 
mental  and  pemidous  error.  I  ahall  therefOfQ 
endeavoor  to  shew  its  invalidity  both  in  this,  and 
in  the  succeeding  chapter ;  lest  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Malthus's  name,  deservedly  great  in  some 
other  departments  of  political  economy,  should 
have  the  eiSect  of  giving  it  currency  in  public 
opinion. 

The  real  wages  of  labour  have  a  constant  ten^ 
dency  to  settle  down  to  that  quantity  of  the  neces* 
saries  of  life  which  dimate  and  custom  have 
rendered  requisite  to  suj^rt  the  labourer  while 
at  worlc,  and  to  enable  him  to  Mng  i:^  a  family 
anffident  to  preserve  the  supply  of  ^bonr  even 
with  the  demand  fbr  labour.  Now,  to  all  those 
amongst  the  labouring  dasses  whose  femilies  ex* 


*  "  Gronnds  of  an  Opinion  on  the  Policy  of  restrictiDg  die 
ImporttCioii  of  Foreign  Ccfn*'*-^Page  S4. 
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ceed»  or  even,  equal  the  number,  suffident  to  keq^ 
up:  the.  supply  ofjabour,  it  is  a  ipatter  of  perfect 
indifference  whether  the  airticles  whiich  constit4i]te: 
their  real  images,  possess  a  high  or  a  low  exchange- 
able value.  Every,  article  which  they  can  obtain 
in.  return  for  their  labour  is  necessary  .to  their  own 
consumption ;  they  have  no  surplus  to  bring  to 
market,  and  therefore  can  obtain  no  adviantage 
from  the  cu*cumstance»  that  a  given  quantity  of 
com,  or  the.  price,  of  a  given,  quantity,  will  pur- 
chase a;  greater  quantity  of  the  conveniences  and 
luxuries  of  life*  >  < 

:  With  ijespect  to.some  others  amongst  theiabonr- 
ing  classes,  the  fact  will  be  different.  As  Ae  real 
rate  of  wages  must  be  adequate  to  the  support  of 
a  family  sufficiently  numerous  to  keep  the  supply 
of  labour  even  with  the  demand,  it  will  be  oiore 
than  sufficient  to  support  the  labourer  who  is 
unmarried,  or  who.  has.  less  than  the. average 
number  of  children.  Such  labourers  will  have .  a 
surplus  quantity  of  food  and  clothing,  or,  what 
comes  to  the .  same  thing,  the  price  of  a  surplus 
quantity  to  bring  to  market ;  and  to  them,  there- 
fore,  every  rise  in  the  value  of  the  articles  com? 


posing  wages  wiUafford/advantages;int6e  purchMef 
cf^  the  conveniences  and  necessaries  of  life.    'In* 
whatever  degree  the  wages  of  a  sdngte  manmaj* 
exceed  what  is  necessary  for  his  individual  *sup-^ 
port,  in  that  degree  ai  rise  in  the  value  of  the 
articles  which  constitute  wages  will  be  beneficial 
to  him.     If  his  real  annual  wages  are  three  quar- 
ters of  corn  and  three  suits  of  clothing;  if  thred 
quarters  of  com  be   worth.  £.99  and.  three^  suits 
of  clothing  be  worth  £.9  also;  and  if  bne  and  s( 
half  quarters  and  one  and  a  half,  suits  be  sufficient 
for  his  support;  then  the  labourer  will  have  one 
and  a  half  quarters,  and  one.  and  a  half  suits,  qr 
£.9  to  bring  to. market  for  the  purchase  of  other 
things.     But  if  three  quarters  of  corn  instead  of 
£.9:  become  worth. £.16,  while  money  retains  its 
former  value  with,  respect  to  all  other 'things, 
then  the  siiigle ,  labourer,  instead  of  £.9>  wiU.  have 
£.13  IQs,  to  bring  to  market ;  and  cbnsequeiftly, 
will  be  able  to  purjchase  not:  merely  the  same 
quantity .  of  necessaries  and  comreniences  as  for^^ 
merly,  but  half  as  much  .more.   * 

;  It  is. .  quite  demonstrable  that,'  supposing  the 
real  wages  of  labour  to  remain  undiminished,  the 
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labourer  who  ib  inttaarried^  or  who  has  less  Umm 
the  average  nuoiber  of  childreo^  must  derive  aa 
advantage  from  every  xise  in  the  value  of  the 
articles  of  which  hkt  wages  are  composed*  Upon 
an  accurate  investigation,  however^  this  advantage 
will  be  found  much  less  considerable  than  it  mi^ 
at  first  sight  appear. — ^It  affords  the  single  labmner 
a  greater  number  of  immediate  and  individual 
comforts ;  but  it  in  no  way  aids  him  in  makiif 
provinon  for  the  wants  of  age,  or  for  the  support 
of  a  future  family.  It  is  the  quantity,  and  not  the 
value,  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  i$  available 
f^r  these  purposes.  If  real  wages  be  three  quarten 
of  com,  and  three  suits  of  clothing  a  year ;  if  the 
unmarried  labourer  be  id)Ie  to  subsist  for  that 
period  on  one  and  a  half  quarters  and  one  and  a 
half  suits ;  and  if,  for  the  period  of  ten  years,  he 
by  up»  annually  the  other  one  and  a  half  qnarterm 
and  one  and  a  half  suits,  or  the  price  of  them,  for 
his  future  wants ;  then  in  sickness  or  old  age  he 
wift  be  able  to  support  himself  for  that  period 
without  work.  His  food  and  dothing  will  not 
support  him  for  a  shorter  period,  because  they  may 
isecome  less  valuable  in  relation  to  money  and 
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other  things ;  noribr  a  longer  period,  becanse  thej 
may  become  of  more  value  with  respect  to  monef 
and  other  articles* 

Neither  could  the  high  value  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  afford  the  labourer  any  aid  in  providing  for 
the  contingency  of  his  having  a  greats  number  of 
children  than  the  rate  of  wages  could  support 
If  originally  a  quarter  of  corn  and  a  suit  of  cloth- 
ing  were  worth  £,S  each,  if  com  afterwards  rose 
to  £.9  the  quarter,  and  if  the  single  labourer  were 
to  save  out  of  his  yearly  earnings  one  and  a  half 
quarters  and  one  and  a  half  suits  for  ten  years,  his 
capital,,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  would  amount 
to  £.185  instead  of  to  JS.90;  and  as  money  had 
not  altered  in  value  with  respect  to  any  thing  but 
raw  produce,  this  greater  sum  would  purchase  a 
greater  quantity  of  conveniences  and  luxuries. 
But  this  greater  sum  would  still  be  no  more  than 
the  price  of  fifteen  quarters  of  com,  and  fifteen 
suits  of  clothing ;  and  these  quantities  of  the  first 
necessaries  of  life  could  not  by  possibility  support 
a  more  numerous  fkmily  because  they  possessed  a 
higher  exchangeable  value  with  respect  to  super- 
litres. 
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'  Thus,  even  under  the. supposition,  that  increased 
difficulty  in  producing  the  first  necessaries  of  life 
has  no  tendency  to  diminish  the  demand  for  labour, 
and  to  lower  the  real  rate  of  wi^es,^the  high  value 
of  corn  is .  advantageous  to  none^  amongst  the 
labouring  classes,  except  those  who  are  unmarried, 
or  who  have  less  than  the  average  number  of 
children.  But,  except  in  extraordinary  con- 
junctures, the  rate  of  wages  will  always  be  sofli- 
.dent  to  place  in  easy  circumstances  the  -  healthj 
and  the  strong, whose  families  are  under  the  aven^ 
required .  to  keep,  up  the  supply  of  labour.  Want 
and  misery  fall  upon  the  sick,  the  infirm,  and 
those  who  ^  have  large  families.  To  these  the  high 
exchangeable  value  of  food  cannot  by  possibility 
afibrd  relief.  The  high  exchangeable  value  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  can  be  advantageous  only 
to  those  who  have  a  surplus  quantum  to  dispose 
of;  and  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  the  membent 
of  numerous  families,  so  far  from  having  a  surplus 
to  dispose  of,  too  frequently  perish  prematurely 
from  a  deficiency  of  wholesome  sustenance. 

But   .the    supposition,  -  that    restrictions    upon 
the  importation  of  foreign  agricultural    produce 
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forcing  inferior  soils  into  tillage,  and  increasing 
the  value  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life,  have  no 
tendency  to  diminish  the  demand  for  labour,  and 

■    r 

to  lower  the  real  rate  of  wages,  is  completely 
erroneous.  It  is  the  necessary  effect  of  ,  such 
restrictions  to  lower  the  rate  of  profit,  and  thereby 
to  check  the  accumulaticm  of  the  fund  for  the 
maintenance  of  labour.  Instead  of  affording,  as 
Mr.  Mp^lthus  imagines,  advantages  to  a  certain 
portion  of  the  labouring  cla^$;  they  inflict  pri- 
vatioq  and  distress  upon  the.  whole;  Hie  injurious 
operation  of  a  restricited:  corn' trade  upon  all  those 
who  live  by  wages;  cannot,  however,  be  accurately 
and  completely  ascertained  until  we  have  pre-^ 
▼iously  considered  its  influence  upon  profit. 


k  ,         i 
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cHAt*.  vir. 

On  the  Infifience  of  a  Free  Trade  in  Corn  npw 

Hie  Prqfits  of  Capital. 

PftOFlT  b  that  net  MrplM  which  remains  widi 
the  capitalist  after  the  coHiptete  re-plaecoiient  «f 
all  \m  advances.  Tb»,  If  a  cultivator  mxmpj/\ag 
a  se9  wfakfa  paid  no  retit,  were  to  expettd  Me 
himdred  quarters  of  com  m  tillage,  and  at  flte 
end  of  the  harvest  were  to  obtain  one  hmKb^ 
nxii  fifty  quarters,  the  sifrf^tisr  of  fiftj  quartets  ovef 
and  above  the  re-plaeement  of  the  capctaf  adiraneed 
would  be  his  profit. 

The  circumstances  which  determine  the  rate  of 
profit  are,  the  natural  productiveness  of  the  land 
(including  under  the  term  not  only  the  exterior 
sofl,  but  also  fisheries)  which  is  resorted  to  fiv 
obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life ;  the  degree  of 
skill  with  which  labour  is  applied,  whether  hi 
raising  raw  produce,  or  in  preparing  wrought 
goods ;  and  the  real  rate  of  wages,  or  the  quantitj 
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«f  the  products  of  labour  which  tbe   empibAi 
expends  in  supporting  his  labourers. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  dislinctivelj  the 
influence  which  each  of  these  circumstanoes  has  in 
deternuning  the  rate  of  profit;  aiid»  m  order  to 
simplify  the  subject  as  much  as  possiUe,  I  will»  in 
the  first  instance,  take  my  illustrations  firom  that 
endj  stage  of  society  which  precedes  the  divisifln 
ni  employment^  and  the  consequent  iaterdtange  of 
ooiftmodities  in  the  market. 

^  Ij-^ircumsiances  wAkA  deter mine^  the  Rate  ofPr(^ 
before  the  Divisions  qf  EmpUn/merU-  are  established. 

Let  us  st^ipose  that  a  patriarchal  capftdut 
combines  in  his  own  person  the  iSSerent  oecforpoF- 
tions  ot  fkrmer  and  manufacturer,  and  emfAoys 
thvonghont  the  year  onehnmbed  lafconrerf,  who  at 
once  cnltiTate  the  soil,  and  work  up  its  prodoee*. 
In  this  case  it  is  evident  that  the  rate  of  profit  wM 
be  detemuned  by  the^  circumstances  abov^  tuume- 
rated  Under  any  g^ven  d^ree  of  skill  in  <he 
appficaCioR  of  labour,  and  amount  oTwages^  profiCi 
w9  rise  OP  Ml  as  the  fcrtiliCy  of  tfie  so3  under 
omRvacion  is  iiitieaseci  or  aHnuusnuu  •  uuiiei  any 
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gireii  d^ree  of  fertility  and  amount  of  "wags^ 
they  will  rise  or  &U,  as  labour  is  itiOre  or  le^ 
skilfully  applied ; .  and  under  any  given  d^pree  of 
fertility  and:  skill,  they  will  rise  or  fall,  as  the  reftl 
rate  of  wages  falls  or  rises. 

For  example,  if  the  annual  waged  of  A  labourer 
lie  two  quarters  of  corn  and  two  suits  of  clothing^, 
and  if,  in  the  actual  state  of  agricultural  and 
manu&cturing  skill,  the  land  under  cultivation  be 
of  such  a  quality  that  our  o^italist's  hutidrdd 
labourers,  by  expending,  in  addition  to  their 
anilual  i^Tages  of  two  hundred  quarters  and  two 
hundred  suits,  fifty  qu^ters  as  seed,  and  material 
equivalent ;  to  fifty  quarters  more,  can  raise  four 
hundred  and  fifty  quarters  of  corn,  and  fabricate 
three  hundred  suits  of  clothing,  then  the  surplus  or 
profit  obtained  by  the  capitalist  will  be  fifty  per 
cenjt. ;  for,  by  the  supposition,  his  advance  of  three 
hundred  quarters .  of .  com  has  procured  him  a 
reproduction  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  quarters^ 
and  I  his  advance  of  « two  hundred  suits  o£ 
(Clothing  a  reproduction  of  three  hundred  suits. 
Each  J  portion  of  his  expenditure  has,  therefore, 
been  repl^d  to  him,  with  an  increase  of  fifty  per 
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rent.     But,  while  the  capitalist's  advance  to  his 

•  ■ 
one    hundred    agricultural     and     manufacturing 

labourers  continued  to  be  two  hundred  suits  of 
clothing,  with  three  hundred  quarters  of  com  as ' 
food,  seed,  and  material, — ^if  the  soil  under  cultiva- 
tion were  so  inferior,  that  his  return  was  three 
hundred  suits  of  clothing,  with  only  four  hundred 
quarters  of  com,  then  the  surplus  on  that  pdrtion  ^ 
of  his  capital '  which  consisted  of  raw  produce^ 

would  be  less  than  .fifty  per  cent.,    and  conse- 

■      .  •         *  _  ♦ 

quently  the  average  profit  upon  his  whole  ciapitieil 

would-  be  less  than  fifty  per  cent.     On  the  "other 

haikl,  if  the  quality  of  the  soil  under  cultivatidii 

•  .         «  •  . .  > 

wa^  so  superior,  that  the  capitalist's  return  wa$ 

three  hundred  suits  of  clothing  as  before^  with  five 
hundred  quarters  of  com,.then  the  quantity  of  raW 
produce  reprdduced  would  exceed  the  quantity 
expended  by  more  than  fifty  per  cent.,  and  con- 
sequently the  average  rate  of  profit  on  the  whole 
capital  employed  would  be  more  than  fifty  pep 
centj 

Other  things  remaining  the  same,  the  rate  of 
profit  will  always  be  determined  by  the  quality  of 

H 
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the  soil  resorted  to  for  the  supply  of  food«  and  ef 
ihe  materials  for  wrought  necessaries. 

Again ; — ^Let  the  natural  powers  *^of  the  soO 
remain  unchanged,  and  let  the  capitalist  continue 
to  expend  two  hundred  suits  of  clothing,  and  two 
hundred  quarters  of  ccnrn,  as  the  wages  of  Ins  one 
hundred  labourers,  with  fifty  quarters  as  seed,  and 
fifty  quarters  as  material ;  and  then  his  profit  upon 
hb  whole  capital  will  be  fifty  per  cent>  proYided 
the  d^ree  of  skill  in  the  application  of  agiiculta- 
r^l  and  manufacturing  labour  be  such  as  to  give 
him  a  return  of  four  hundred  and  My  quarters  d 
com,  and  three  hundred  suits  of  dothiiq^.  But 
while  his  expenditure  continue  to  be  three  hundred 
quarters  and  two  hundred  suits,  if  his  labour  wwe 
to  be  less  skilfiiUy  employed,  either  in  agriculture 
or  in  manufactures,  and  were  to  reproduce  him 
a  less  quantity  of  com  than  four  hundred  and  fiffy 
quarters,  or  a  less  quantity  of  clothes  than  three 
hundred  suits,-- then  the  average  rate  of  profit  upon 
his  capital  would  be  less  than,  fifty  per  cent.  If 
he  obtained  a  reproduction  of  more  than  four 
hundred  and  fifty  quarters,  or  more  than  three 
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hundred  suits  of  dotking^  ike  average  rate  of  j^ofit 
upoD  his  whok  capitai  would  be  more  than  fifty 
percent. 

While  the  quality  of  the  land  under  cidtivation» 
and  the  real  rate  of  wages»  remam  the  same,  profits 
will  rise  or  fall  as  the  degree  of  skill  in  the  appli- 
cation either  of  agricultural  or  of  manufacturing 
labour  b  increased  or  diminished. 

Once  more : — Let  the  quality  of  the  soil  under 
cuMavation^  and  the  degree  of  skill  with  wl»ch 
labour  is  applied  in  agriculture  and  manufactures^ 
be  such,  that  our  one  hundred  labourers,  expend* 
ing  fifty  quarters  of  com  as  seed,  and  fifty  as 
material,  can  rajbe  four  hundred  and  fifty  quarters 
of  com,  and  fabricate  three  hundred  suits  of  dothir 
ing ;  and  then  our  capitalist's  profit  will  be  fifty 
per  cent.,  provided  the  hundred  labourers  receive 
as  their  wages  two  huifdred  quarters  and  two 
hundred  suits.  His  profi);  will  be  less  than  fifty 
per  cent,  if  they  rec^ye  more  than  this  re^l  rate 
of  wages,  and  will  be  more  if  they  receive  less. 

Unfler  any  given  degree  of  fertility  in  the  soil 
resorted  to  for  the  supply  of  food»  and  of  skill  in 
th^  application  of  labpiir>  i^hether  in  agri(:ulture 
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or  in  manufactures,  the  rate  of  profit  will  fall 
or  rist  as  tbe  real  rate  of  .wages  is  increased  w 
diminished. 

,"  Thus  It  is  strictly  demonstrable,  that  before  the 
divisions  of  employment  are  established,  andwhik 
the  same  capitalist;  with  the  same  set  of  labciur^rs, 
at  once  cultivates  the  grouQd  and  manufactilres 
its  produce,  his  prbfit, '  or  surphis  of  reproduetiimi 
over  and  above  expeaditure,  will  always  be  d^ter- 
milted  by  the  three  circumstances  which'  I  .h4^e 
mentipned,—- namely,  the  quality .  of  ^  soil,  the 
skill  with  which  labour  is  applied,  and  the  real 
amount  of  wages. 

*  •  w  • 

§  ^.-''^Circunutances  v^ich   determine    the   oggregaU 
'    Profit  of  ike  Community  after  DivMons  of  Emph^- 
ment'are  eetMished, 

The  self-same  causes  which  determine  the  pro* 

portion  in  which  re-production  shall  exceed  expen- 

diture  in  that  simple  state  of  society  in  which  the 

same  capitdist  carries  on  all  the  different  branches 

of  industry,  also  r^ulate  the  proportion  in  which 

-      ■      .  • 

re-production   shall    exceed  expenditure  in  that 

more  complex  state  of  society  in  whicl)  the  divi* 

sions  of  employment,  and    their    consequences, 
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barter  and  sale,  are  established.  This  I  will  now 
proceed  to  demonstrate. 

If  one'capitldist  advances  a  hundred  suits  of 
clothing,  a  hundred  quarters  of  com  as  food,  and 
fifty  quarters  as  seed,  to  fifty  agricultural  labourers ; 
and  if  another  capitalist  advances  a  hundred  suits 
of  clothing,  a  hundred  quarters  of  com  as  food, 
and  fifty  quarters,  or  the  value  of  fifty  quarters,  as 
material;  and  if  the  return  which  these  two 
capitalists  obtain  be  four  hundred  and  fifty  quarters 

»  •  •  •  ■  •  ' 

of  corn,  and  three  hundred  suits  of  clothing,  then 
it  is  self-evident  that,  in  this  little  community,  th^ 
aggregate  surplus  of  reproduction  above  expendi- 
ture  win  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  quarters,  and 

'9  * 

one  hundred  suits,  or  fifty  per  cent,  upon  the  whole 
capital  employed.      If  an    improvement   in   the 

quality  of  the  soil,  or  in  the   skill  with   which 

■ 
agricultural  labour  is  applied,^  cause  five  hundred 

quarters  of  corn  to  be  produced  with  the  same 

expenditure  which  formerly  produced  four  hundred 

and  fifty  quarters,  then  the  surplus  upon  the  agri- 

cultural  capital  will  be  two  hundred  quarters ;  and* 

as  the  surplus  upon    the    manufacturing  capital 

remains  as  before,  the  average  profit  upon  the 
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whole  capitiEd  employed  in  our  UtUe  communis 
will  be  more  than  fifty  per  cent    If^  whole  fte 
quality  of  the  soil,  or  the  skill  in  agricultare  fiill 
back  to  their  original  state,  an  improvemeBt  weie 
to  take  place  in  manufactures,  enablin|^  our  fifty 
manufacturers,  with  the  same  expenditure  as  be- 
fore, to  prepare  three  hundred  and  fifty,  instead 
of  three  hundred  suits  of  clothing,  then  again 
the    sur[dus    of    production    above    expen^ture 
would  be  more  than  fifty  per  cent :   and  if  the 
quality  of  the  soil  under  cultivation,  and  the 
degree  of  skill  with  which  labour  was  applied 
in  agriculture  and  manufactures,  should  be  such 
ihat  the  fifty  agricultural  and  fifty  manufiEK^tur- 
ing  labourers,  with  seed  and  material  equivalent 
to  one  hundred  quarters  of  com,  raised  and  pro- 
pared  four  hundred  and  fifty  quarters  of  com,  and 
three  htmdred  suits  of  clothing,  then  the  aggregate 
profit  obtained  by  our  two  capitalists  would  be 
fifty  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  capital  employed, 
provided  the  advance  on  account  of  wages  had 
been  two  hundred    quarters,   and  two  hundred 
suits;    but  would  be  more  than  fifty  per  cent 
if  wages  had  been  less,  and  less  than  fifty^per  cenk 


if  wages  bad  been  more  tban  two  bnndred  quar- 
ters,  and  two  hundred  suits. 

Hius  then  it  is  strictlj  demonstrablet  that  when 
the  divisions  of  employment  are  established  in  aaqr 
coramfunityt  the  aggregate  rate  of  profit,  or,  in 
cXbtT  words,  the  proportion  in  which  reproduction 
exceeds  the  expenditure  necessary  to  obtain  it,  is 
regulated  by  the  self-same  circumstances  which 
regulate  it  in  that  more  simple  stage  of  society 
when  the  capitalist  combines  in  his  own  person  a 
variety  of  callings,  and  employs  the  same  set  of 
labourers  to  raise  and  fabricate  the  several  commo- 
dities he  consumes. 


§  8.-— 7^  Causes  which  r^tdaU  indMdwd  Profit^ 
whe%  the  DivMofM  of  EmphjffMfU  have  been  esia^ 
Uished. 

After  the  divisions  of  employment  have  been 
established,  the  particular  profits  of  each  individual 
capitalist  win  be  regulated  by  a  different  principle 
fifom  that  whidi  determmes  the  aggrc^te  profit  of 
the  community.  For  when  the  capitalist  confines 
himself  to  one  occupation,  and  advances  the 
several  different  ingredients  of  eapital,  consisting 


of  wages,  material^  and  implements,  inr  order  tor 
produce  a  single  commodity,  his  profit  must  depend, 
not  so  much  upon  the  quantity,  as  upon  the  yahie 
of  this*  commodity.   Thus,  if  a  farmer  employs  one 
hundred  labourers,  whose  wages  are  two  hundred 
^ptarters  of  com  and  two  hundred  suits  of  clothing,, 
and  advances  two  hundred  quarters  as  seed^  with 
two  hundred   implements,  and  obtains  a  repro- 
duction of  twelve  hundred  quarters ;  this;  quantity 
of  com  will  yield  him  a  profit  of  fifty  per  cent,  so 
long  only  as  two  quarters  of  com  will  exchange  for 
one  suit :  of  clothing  and  one  implement    As  he 
advanced  400  quarters  for  food  and  seed,  600 
quarters,  or  6ne  half  of  his  produce,  will  replace 
Ipd^  part  of  the  advance,  with  a  profit  of  50  per 
cent;   and  as  he  advanced  200  suits  and  200 
implements,  he  will  also  obtain  a  profit  of  50  pbr 
cei^t;  on  this  portion  of  ^  die  ftdvance,  provided  the 
other  moiety  of  his  produce  exchange  for  SOO.suitS; 
and  300  implementfi.     If  clothing  and  implenoents, 
rose  in  value,  and  two  quarters  of  com.  ceased ^ to 
be  equivalent  to  one  suit  and  one  implement ;  then,^ 
under  the  circumstances  suppcised,    the*  fanner's 
profit  would  be  less  than  fifty  per  i:ent.:  while,  if 
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com  rose  in  relation  to  clothing  and  implements, 
bis  profit  would  exceed  50  per  cent. 

In  agriculture,  some  of  the  things  produced  are 
generally  homogeneous  with-  some  of  the  things 
expended'  in  production  ;  an^,  to  whatever  extent 
this  may  be  the  case,  the  exchangeable  value  of 
tbe  production  will  have  no  influence  on  profit. 
In'  manufactures,  however,  it  very  frequently 
happens,  that  the  advances  and  the  reproduction, 
are  altogether  heterogeneous,  and  that  no  part 
of  the  fprmer  can  b^  directly  replaced  by  the 
latter.  In  these  branches  of  manufacture,  there- 
fore, the  profit  of  the-  capitalist  must  depend 
entirely  upon  the  proportion  which  the  *  value  of 
the  whole  of  the  reproduction  bears  to  the  value, 
of  the  whole  of  the  advance. 

In  the  general  industry  of  a  country,  commo- 
dities ;will  be  produced,  homogeneous  to  those 
expended  'in  production;'  and,  therefore,  the. 
aggr^ate  profit  of  the  country  will  be  deterr. 
npii^ed  by  the  proportion  between  the  quantity 
of: production  and  the  quantity  of  expenditure 
which  obtains  it.  But  in  the  particular  branches 
of  industry,  carried  on  by  individual  capitalists. 
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the  commodities    produced   cease  to  be    homo- 
geneous with  the  commodities  expended  m  pnv 
duction ;  and  therefore,  the  capitalist  must  replace 
his   advances,  not   by   directly  appropriating  a 
portion  of  his  reproduction  thereto,  but  by  taking 
hb  commodity  to  market,  and  exchanging  it  ftr 
the  several  ingredients    of  capital  employed  in 
carrying  on  his  business.     Hence  individual  profits 
are  regulated,  not  by  the  quantity,  but  by  the 
value  of  the  commodities  produced. 
^  After  the  divisions  of  employment  are  esta- 
blished, value  has  so  important  an  influence  in  de« 
termining  individual  i»Dfit,  that  a  correct  Ihettty 
df  value  is  essentiaUy  necessary,  in  order  to  enable 
us  to  ascertain  and  to  explain  the  causes  by  which 
profits  are  elevated  or  depressed.    Profits  can  be 
elevated  only  by  those  causes  which  raise  the 
value  of  the  reproduction,  without  raising,  in  the 
same  proportion,  the  value  of  the  advance;  or 
which  lower  the  value  ct  the  advance,  without 
lowering,  in  the  same  proportion,  the  value  of  the 
reproduction:  "^nd  profits  can  be  depressed  by 
those  causes  only  which  lower  the  value  of  the 
teproduction,  in  relation  to  that  of  the  advance. 
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or  raise  the  value  of  the  aidvandce,  in  rdbtion  to 
that  of  the  reproduction.  Until  we  understand 
the  nature  and  caufies  Of  value,  the  principles 
which  regulate  profit  cannot  be  understood.  The 
Biisconceptions  which  have  prevailed  upon  the 
fundamental  question  of  value»  are  at  the  bottom 
of  the  obscurity  and  error  in  which  the  doctrine 
of  profit  has  been  hitherto  involved. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  when  considering 
the  causes  which  r^ulate  value,  it  was  demon* 
strated  that  when  equal  capitals  are  employed 
for  equal  times,  the  results  (including  under  the 
term  both  the  finished  article  and  the  residue 
of  the  capital)  are  of  e^al  value  in  exchange. 
On  this  principle,  (Sie  causes  which  regulate  indi- 
vidual profits  may  be  clearly  and  satisfactorily 
explained. 

Let  us  assume  that  a  farmer  employs  one 
hundred  labourers,  whose  wages  are  two  hun- 
dred quarters  of  com  and  two  hundred  suits  of 
dotfaing ;  that  in  addition  to  these  wages  he 
advances  two  hundred  implements  and  two  hun- 
dred quarters  as  seed,  and  that  with  three- 
fourths  of  this  expenditure  he  raisies  seven  hun- 
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dred  and  fifty  quarters  of  com/ and  with  the 
other  fourth  a  quantity  of  raw  matenal  equi- 
valent to  9tS0  quarters;  and  let  us  assume,  fur- 
ther, that  a  manufaicturer  employs  one  hundred 
labourers,:  whose  wages  are  two  hundred  quartos 
and  two. hundred  suits;  that  in  addition  to  those 
wages  he  advances  two  hundred  implements,  with 
a  portion  of  raw  material  equivalent  to  two  hun* 
dred  quarters;  e^d  that  with  one  half  of  this 
expenditMre  he  fabrigates '  five,  bubdved  suits  of 
clothing,  ./ind  ^  with  the  other  half,  .-fivVe' hundred 
implements.      '    "     •    .-  ■ 

In  this  case  >  the '  forpieir's  produce,  consisting 
of  750  quarters' of  com,  and  of  raw  material 
equivalent  to  250  quarters,  will^  be  equal  in  pro- 
ductive   cost,   and,  therefore,  in    value,  -  to  the 

'      .  •  • 

manufacturer's  fabrics,  consisting  of  500  suit^  of 
clothing,  and  500  implements; :  Con9equently,  £150 
quarters  of  com,  with  <  raw ;  material'  equivalent! 
to  250  quarters,  which  copstitute  ;one  half  of 
the  farmer's  produce^  will  ex/change  for  '  2S0 
suits  of  clothing,  and  250  implements,  which 
constitute  one  half  of  the  'manufactiu*er's  fabrics; 
and  when  the  exchange  is  efiected,  the  capital 
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of  each  will  be  replaced,  with  |i  profit  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  For,  the  farmer  who  had  advanced 
400  quarters,  with  200  suits  and  200  implements, 
will  have  600  quarters,  with  250  suits  and  250 

•  ^  *  ♦ 

implements;  while  the  manufacturer,  who  had 
advanced  200  quarters,  200  material,  200  suits, 

•  •  • 

and  200  implements,  will  be  in  possession  of  250 
of  each  of  these  ingredients  of  capital. 

Thus  it  appears,  by  evidence  strictly  demon- 
strative, that  while  commodities  exchange  in 
proportion  to  the  cost  of  their  production,  the 
rate  of  profit  will  be  raised  by  all  those  circum^ 
stances  which  increase  the  quantities  reproduced, 
without  increasing  in  an  equal  ratio  the  quantities 
expended  on  production ;  or  which  diminish  the 
quantities  expended  in  production,  without  dimi- 
nishing,  in  the  same  degree,  the  quantities  repro- 
duced. On  the  very  same  principles,  too,  it  is 
demonstrable,  that  the  rate  of  profit  will  be 
lowered  by  all  those  circumstances  which  increase 
the  expenditure,  without,  in  the  same  proportion, 
increasing  reproduction ;  or  which  diminish  repro- 
duction, without,  in  an  equtD  degree,  diminisl^ing 
expenditure. 
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Tbe  main  circuin$tances  which,  m  this  naaDner, 
r^^ulate  the  rate  of  profit  upon  capital,  are,  as  it 
has  been  before  stated,  the  quality  of  tbe  sc»l 
resorted  to  for  the  supply  of  food  and  material ; 
tbe  sidU,  eneigy,  duration,  and  effect,  with  whidi 
labour  is  applied,  either  in  agriculture  or  manu- 
factures ;  and  the  state  of  wages. 

These  causes  may  act,  iHther  in  oonjunctioD 
with,  or  in  opposition  to,  each  other.  Profits 
inight  continue  to  rise  while  inferior  soils  were 
resorted  to,  provided  the  qieration  of  this  cause 
were  counteracted  by  improvement  in  agricultoxe 
or  in  m^ufactures,  or  by  a  fall  in  wages ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  greatest  fertility  of  soil  might 
he  accompanied  with  an  extremdy  low  rate  of 
profit,  if  wages  were,  very  high,  or  if  labour  were 
unskilfully  and  ineffectually  applied. 

§  4. — As  the  Vahie  qf  Raw  Produce  rUes^  agricuUural 

ProJUafaJi. 

When  the  cultivation  of  inferior  soils  increases 
the  productive  cost,  and  consequently  the  ex- 
changeable value,  of  food,  and  the  materials  of 
wrought  necessaries,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  manu- 
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fiuturing  profits  must  fall.  It  is  sometines  ima- 
gined,  however,  tiwX  these  circumstances  do  not 
reduce  agricultural  profits;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  increased  value  of  raw  produce  is 
beneficial  to  the  farmer,  in  the  same  {nx)portion  in 
which  it  is  jmejudicial  to  the  manufiEiCturer.  Thb 
18  a  fiindamental  error,  and  the  prevalence  of  it 
frequently  leads  to  the  most  mischievous  practical 
results.  In  the  long  run,  the  interests  of  the  capi- 
talist who  embariLS  in  agriculture,  are  identical 
with  the  interests  of  the  capitalist  who  embarks  in 
maQH&ctures*  The  same  causes  which  raise  or 
lower  the  rate  of  profit  in  one  occupation,  raise 
QT  lower  it  in  all.  A  fall  in  the  value  of  food  and 
material,  occasioned  by  a  diminution  in  the  expense 
qf  production,  is  as  beneficial  to  the  fiarmer  as  to 
aD  other  capitalists ;  and  a  rise  in  their  value  firom 
increased  cost  of  production  is  as  injurious.-— 
These  principles  are  so  seldom  acknowledged,  and 
are  of  such  vast  practical  importance,  that  I  will 
endeavour  to  enforce  them,  even  at  the  hazard  of 
appearing  prolix  and  tautologicaL 

"When  the  farmer,  by  expending  fifty  suits  of 
clothing,  and  one  hundred  quarters  of  com  as  food 
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and  seed,  can  raise  three  hundred  quarters ;  and 
when  the  manufacturer;  by  expending  6hy  suits  of 
clothing  and  one  hundred  quarters  of  com  as  food 
and  material,  can  fabricate  one  hundred  and  fiftj 
suits  of  clothing ;  then  the  rate  of  profit,  both  in 
agriculture  and  in  manufactures,  will  .be  fifty  per 
cent. ;  because,  as  the  three  hundred  quarters  of 
com  and  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  suits  of  cloth- 
ing  are  equal  in  productive  cost,  and  therefore  in 
exchangeable  value,  the  whole  expenditure  which 

•  «    • 

raises  the  farmer's  three  hundred  quarters  will  be 
one  hundred* quarters  for  food  and  seed,  and  one 
hundred  quarters  for  the  purchase  of  fifty  suits  of 
clothing ;  and  the  whole  expenditure  which  pre- 
pares  the  manufacturer's  one  hundred  and  fifty 
suits  of  clothing,  will  be  fifty  suits  for  clothing  his 
labourers,  and  iifty  suits  more  for  the  purchase  of 
their  food  and  material. 

Now,  while  the  expense  of  preparing  clothing 

•      • 

remains  unaltered,  let  the  soil  under  cultix^ation 
become  so  inferior,  that  a  capital  consisting  of 
fifty  suits  of  clothing,  with  one  himdred  quarters 
of  corn  as.  food  and  material,  will  raise  only  two 
hundred  and  fifty  quarters  of  corn;  and  then  two 


« 
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hundred  and  fifty  quarters  of  com,  and  one  hun<t 
dred  and  fifty  suits  of  clothing,  being,  by  the 
supposition,  equal  in  productive  cost,  will  also  f)e 
equal  in  exchangeable  value.  But  this  rise  in  the 
value  of  com,  instead  of  being  bedefidal,  will  be 
injurious  to  the  farmer^  Agricultural  profit  will 
Ml  from  fifty  to  thirty-eight  per  cent.  The 
capital  advanced  in  raising  the  two  hundred  anti 
fifty  quarters  of  qora,  will  be  one  hundred  quarters 
for  food  and  seed,  and  eighty  quarters  for  the 
purchase  of  fifty  suits  of  clothing.  The  surplus 
of  reproduction  above  expenditure,  which  was  for-i 
merly  one  hundred  quarters  of  com  upon  a  capital 
equivalent  to  two  hundred  quarters,  will  now.be 
reduced  to  seventy  quarters  upon  a  capital  con- 

« 

sisting  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  quarters. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  if  the  increased 

value  of  com  did  not  completely  indemnify  the 

fbrmer  for  the  increased  cost  of  its  production, 
.  he  would  not  invest  his  capital  in  inferior  soils, 
I  but  would  tum  it  into  the  more  beneficial  channels 

of  manufactures  or  commerce ;  and  that  therefqre 

« 

■  the  fact,  that  inferior  soils  are  resorted  to  fi)r. cul- 
tivation, is  a  practical  proof  that  the  rate  of  agri- 

I 
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cultural  profit  does  not  fall  with  the  increased 
diScoliy  in  raising  com. 

*    To  this  I  answer,  that  when  all  the  best  land^ 
of  a  cbantry  have  been  alread j  brought  under  cd^ 
tivatioa,  additional  capitals  cannot  be  employed 
in  manufactures  and  commerce,  unless  additional 
supplies  of  food  and  material  be  obtained ;  and 
thit,  by  the  supposition,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
(rt)taining  these  without  resorting  to  lands  of  an 
inferior  quality.     The  resorting  to  such  soils  is  a 
matter  of  necessity,  not  of  choice.     Lands  of  a 
worse  quality  than  those  already  under  tillage  are 
never  resorted  to,  until  their  cultivation  becomes 
the  most  beneficial  spedes  of  occupation  in  which 
additional  portions  of  capital  can  be  employed. 
As  additiomil  quantities  of  manufactured  artides 
eanfiot  be  prepared  until  additional  suppKes  of 
food  and  material  are  previously  procured,  in  the 
pfrogress  of  wealth  and  population,  an  increased 
demand  for  raw  produce  is  necessarily  antecedent 
to   an    increased    demand   for    wrought    goods. 
Hence,  in  the  first  instance,  the  value  of  raw  pro- 
duce is  raised,  as  compared  with  that  of  wrought 
goods;  and  thb  depresses  manufacturing  profit. 
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mort  beneficial  oecupaticoi  which  the  accumulating 
capital  of  the  sodet  j  can  obtain.  The  fact»  that 
inferior  soils  are  resorted  to,  is  no  proof  that 
agricultural  profits  do  not  fidl,  as  the  difficulty  iU' 
obtainii^  raw  produce  is  increased ;  on  the  con* 
trarj,  this  fiict  affords  demonstrative  evidenoe,  that 
the  increased  difficulty  in  obtaining  additional 
su]^Iies  of  fiiod  and  material  has  already  so  re* 
diiced  the  general  rate  of  profit,  that  the  cultivatioa 
of  soils  which  yield  a  less  prqiortumal  return  upon 
capital  is  found  to  be  the  most  beneficial  occupa* 
tion  which  remains  for  the  increasing  stock  of  the 
sod^y; 

It  may  be  contended,  perhaps,  that  as^the  value 
of  com  must  be  r^^qlated  by  the  cost  of  producing 
it  firovD  the  worst  soils  which  the  wants  of  a  country 
may  force  into  cultivation,  all  those  fiurmers  who 
occupy  stipevior  soils,  and  raise  their  produce  at  a 
moderate  eKpense  of  labour  and  capital,  will  have 
their  profits  increased  by  every  rise  in  the  price  of 
coifti. 

I  answer,  that  the  liao  of  profits  here  contem- 
plated  can  he  (Stained  only  during  the  cutrency  of 
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leases  taken  prior  to  the  period  at  which  prioet 
rose.  The  rates  of  profit  in  the  several  occupa- 
tions of  stock,  have  a  constant  tendency  to  settle 
down  to  one  common  leveL  If  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  additional  supplies  of  raw  produce  had 
reduced  the  general  rate  of  profit  to  ten  per  cent, 
and  if  two  fanns  in  equal  extent  and  situation  were 
to  be  let,  one  of  which  yielded  one  thousand  two 
hundred  quarters  of  com,  when  a  capital  of  one 
thousand  quarters  was  expended  on  its  cidtivatioD, 
whUe  the  other  yielded  no  more  than  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  ten  quarters,  when  the  same  capital 
of  one  thousand  quarters  was  laid  out  upon  it^-*^ 
then  a  competition  would  arise  amongst  the  class 
of  capitalists  for  the  possession  of  these  fiinns, 
until  the  rent  offered  for  the  ^t  amounted  to  ten 
quarters,  and  that  offered  for  the  second  amounted 
to  one  hundred  quarters.  When  the  rent  of  the 
t^o  &rms  was  thus  adjusted,  according  to  thdr 
different  d^^rees.  of  fertility,  the  cultivator  of  the 
best  could  obtain  no  greater  profit  than  the  culti* 
vator  of  the  worst.  In  whatever  degree  the 
increased  expense  of  production  may  reduce  the 
rate  of  agricultural  profit  upon  the  most  inferior 
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land  which  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to,  in  the  same 
degree  a  contemporaneous  rise  of  rent  will. reduce 
the  farmer's  profit  upon  all  the  superior  lands  whidi 
are  about  to  be  re-let. 

A  rise  in  the  value  of  raw.  produce,  occasioned 
by  the  increased  expense  of  raising  it,  will^  doubt* 
less  confer  a  temporary  benefit  upon  the  occupiers 
of  fertile  lauds  during  the  unexpired  terms  of  their 
leases;  but  when  these  terms  are  expired,  and 
new  contracts  are  to  be  entered  into  with  the  land 
proprietor,  the  increased  value  of  food  and  material 
must  inflict  upon  them,  in  common  with  all  other 
capitalists,  a  lasting  and  irreparable  injury. 

§  5. — Infiumce  qfajree  Trade  in  Com  in  increaring 
the  Sou  of  Profit  upon  CapUal. 

There  are  three  causes  then, — ^the  quality  of  the 
)50i]  under  cultivation, — the  degree  of  skill  with 
which  labour  is  applied, — and  the  quantity  of  the 
productions  of  labour  absorbed  as  wages,  which  at 
all  times  determine  the  rate  of  profit.  The  two 
first,  however,  exert  a  much  more  powerful  influ- 
fence  than  the  third.  When  a  larger  portion  of  the 
productions  of  labour  fall  to  the  share  of  labourers. 
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their  tmmbers  we  alwi^s  ibuad  to  hiin'ease ;  and 
heDce>  Bs  the  supply  of  labour  augments  with  ibt 
dettuuuL  ^ffrngQB,  scarcely  ever  retain  an  elevation 
sufficient  to  depress  the  rafe  of  profit  in  fuij 
material  dq^ree*    Neither  can  the  return  upon 
capital  be  permanently  raised  by  the  reduction  of 
wa^  M0W  their  natural  level;  because,  wheo 
the  labouring  classes  do  not  obtain  that  quantitj 
of  thj6  neoessaries  of  life  which  climate  and  custom 
have  rendered  nepessary  to  their  healthful  ei- 
istenoc^  dist|«ss  din^ini^s  their  numbers,  until 
the  fittliag  8u{^y  of  labour  restores  its  value  in 
the    maricet.    Very   different  is  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  quality  of  the  soil  under  cultivation, 
and  the  degree  of  skfll  with  whiph   labour  is 
applied.    These  two   causey    ^ert    a   poweiAd 
and  permanent  influence  upon  the  rate  pf  j^nofit; 
and  it  is  only  by  a  due  consideration  of  the 
manner  in   which  they   operate    in    any  given 
circumstances,  that  we  oan  obtain  a  satisfactoij 
solution  of  the  difficult,  but  important  proUem, 
why  a  country  at   one  period  should  advance 
rapidly  in  prosperity,  and    at    anodier,   should^' 
without  any  external  disaster,  approach  the  limite  J 
of  her  prosperity,  or  verge  sensibly  to  decay. 
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In  new  and  thixily  peopled  countries,  bo  knds* 
except  tho^e  of  the  first  quality  and  utuation*  wiU 
be  re$M>rted  to  for  the  supply  of  food  and  material ; 
and  consequently^  the  effective  powers  of  agric^f 
ftural  industry  wiU  be  totremely  high.  But  as  the 
division  of  employment  is  limited  by  the  extent  of 
the  market,  and  can  be  perfectly  established  only 
amongst  a  dense  population,  it  follows,  that  in 
new  or  thinly  inhabited  cowtries,  the  effective 
powers  of  manufacturing  industry  must  be  ^« 
tremdy  low*  Hence,  in  the  progress  of  socictty, 
the  two  main  causes  which  govern  the  rate  of 
profit  are  as  antagonist  muscles,  modifying  and 
balancing  each  other*  As  an  increasing  popula^ 
tion  <)ompels  us  on  the  one  hand  to  resort  to 
iiKfi^r  soils,  and  thus  raises  the  productive  cost 
of  rpw  produce,  so  it  leads  on  the  other  hand  to 
more  accurate  divisions  of  employment,  and  to  the 
use  of  improved  machinery, .  and  thus  lowers  the 
productive  cost  of  all  wrought  goods.  But  increased 
facility  in  producing  wrought  necessaries  has  th^ 
same  effect  in  raising  the  rate  of  profit,  which 
diminished  facility  in  producing  food  and  materia) 
baa.  in  lowering  it     Hence  it  will  frequently 
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bappeiif  that  a  greater  degree  (^skill  afid  economy 
in  the  application  of  labour  may  completelj  cooii- 
teract  the  effects  of  resorting  to  inferior  soils ;  and 
that  the  rate  of  profit  may  rise^  though  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  food  and  material  should 
increase.  Under  any  given  degree  of  skill  and 
economy  in  the  application  of  labour,  however,  the 
return  upon  capital  will  be  determined  by  the 
quality  of  land  under  cultivation ;  afid  as  inferier 
soils  are  resorted  to,  the  rate  of  profit  will  oon- 
stantly  diminish,  until  that  stationary  state  is 
Uttained,  in  which  no  additional  capital  can  be 
employed,  and  all  tendency  to  increased  population 
must  be  checked  by  famine. 

From  the  analysis  which  I  have  thus  attempted 
to  give  of  the  principles  which  regulate  the  retum 
upon  capital,  the  influence  of  a  free  trade  in  omi 
upon  tlie  rate  of  profit  may  at  once  be  traced.  In 
old  and  advanced  countries,  the  return  upon 
capital  is  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  low 
effective  powers  of  agricultural  industry,  brought 
on  by  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  inferior  soils } 
while  in  new  or  thinly  peopled  countries,  the 
return  upon  capital  is  less  than  it  might  othen^ ise 
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be»  in  consequence  of  the  low  elBective  powers 
of  inami&cturing  industry,  arising  from  the  want 
of  machinery,  and  of  the  •  divisions  of  employ^- 
ment  Now,  in  either  countiy,  the  main  cause 
which  depresses  the  rate  of  profit  may  be  re-^ 
moved  by  the  operation  of  an  unrestricted  foreign 
trade. 

If  in  America,  where  none  but  soils  of  the  first 
quality  are  cultivated,-  one  hundred  labourers  can 
raise  the  customary  quantity  of  food  received  by 
three  hundred  and  fifty ;  while,  from  the  absence  of 
machinery  and  of  the  divisions  of  employment,  it 
requires  two  hundred  labourers  tO'prepare  r^WKing 
for  three  hundred  and  fifty,  then  the  profits  of 
stock  will  be  sixteen  per  cent.,  because  a  capital 
consisting  of  food  and  clothing  for  three  hundred, 
employed  in  setting  to  work  one  hundred  agricul* 
tural,  and  two  hundred  manufacturing  labourers, 
occasions  a  reproduction  of  food  and  clothing  for 
three  hundred  and  fifty.  In  like  manner,  if  in 
England,  where ,  inferior  soils  are  resorted  to,  it 
requires  the  labour  of  two  hundred  to  raise  the 
ourtomary  quantity  of.  food  advanced  to  three 
)iundred  and  fifty,    while,  from    improved   ma« 
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i^t»ay  and  accur^  diviaioQs  of  empioymenti 
the  iabour  of  one  hundred  is  iuffidesit  to  prapart 
the  customary  quantity  of  doihing  for  three 
hundred  and  fifty^  then  the  rate  of  profit  wili  be 
aixteen  per  cent  in  this  country  also;  since  a 
oyiital  of  food  and  dothing  for  three  hundred, 
employed  in  setting  to  work  two  hundred  agiicolp 
turd  dud  one  hundred  manufacturing  labourers, 
oooadons  a  reptoduction  of  food  and  cloCfaing 
for  three  hundred  and  fijty. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  that  an  unrestricted  cooir 
meifcial  intercourse  is  established  between  Sogr 
land  and  America ;  and,  that  in  consequence,  the 
Amecican  manufiBurturer,  instead  of  continuing  .to 
employ  his  capital-  of  food  and  dotidng  for  two 
hundred  in  pr^aring  dothing  for  three  handled 
end  fifty,  invests  it  in  the  soil,  and^  under  the 
assumed  powersxif  agriculturd  industry,  raises  fixid 
for  9even  hundred;  while  the  EngUsh  fSEumer, 
instead  of  keeping  soils  under  cultivation  from 
which  his  capital  of  food  and  dothing  for  two 
hulidred,  can  raise  food  for  no  more  than  tines 
hundred  and  fifty,  embarks  his  stock  in  mmni* 
&ctures,  and,  iinder  the  assumed  ofTecttve  powtn 
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.pf  manu&cturing  industry,  occasioDS  the  febrl- 
pation  of  dothing  for  seven  hundred. 

By  thk  distribution  of  the  capiti4  and  labour  of 
the  two  countries,  the  rate  of  profit,  both  in  England 
and  in  America,  ivill  be  raised  firom  sixteen  to 
seventy-five*  per  cent.    For,  with  the  excefitioa  of 
what  it  might  cost   for  freight  and   insorance, 
the  capital  expended  would  be  exactly  as  before, 
namely :-- food  and  clothing  for  three  hundred 
•American  and  three  hundred  English  labourers^ 
while  the  reproduction  obtained  would  be  swelled 
from  food  and  dothing  for  seven  hundred,  Icf  iood 
and  dothing  for  one  thousand  and  fifty*    And 
this,  when  the  two  classes  of  commodities  w^re 
exchanged  against  each  other,  according  to  their 
productive  cost,  would  afibrd,  both  to  the  English 
and   to  the  American  capitalist,  the    increased 
surplus  which  I  have  named. 

Supposing,  however,  that  England,  for  the  sake 
of  encouraging  her  domestic  agriculture^  were  to 
exclude  the  raw  produce  of  America ;   or  that 

*  To  avoid  complicating  the  illustration,  I  have  omitted  to 
make  allowanoe  for  tlie  expense  necessary  to  transfer  the  food 
and  dodiing  from  one  country  to  the  other* 
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America,  with  the  view  of  protecting  her  domestic 
manufactures,  were  to  prohibit  the  wrought  goods 
of  England ;  then,  in  either  case,  the  interruption 
of  the  international  division  of  employment  would 
reduce  the  rate  of  profit,  both  in  England  and  in 
America,  from  seventy-five  to  sixteen  per  cent. 
For,  the  production. of  food  and  clothing  for  three 
hundred  and  fifty  would  now,  as  before,  require 
in  the  former  country  the  expenditure  of  a  capital 
of  food   and  dothing  for  three  hundred,  giving 
employment  to  two   hundred    agricultural,  and 
one  hundred  manufacturing  labourers ;  and  in  the 
latter  country,  the  advance  of  an  equal  quantity 
of  capital,  putting  in  motion  two  hundred  manu- 
facturing, and  one  hundred  -  agricultural  labourers. 

§  6.— Further  RefkUOum  ofihe  Doctrine  tfMr.  MdUhui^ 
that  the  high  Value  of  the  Articles  comporing  Wagee^ 
is  beneficial  to  the  Labourer. 

Having  now  traced  the  principles  which  r^ulate 
profits,  and  explained  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
elevated  by  a  free,  and  depressed  by  a  restricted 
commerce,  we  are  prepared  to  resume  the  consi- 
derations of  Mr.  Malthus's  doctrine,  that  the  ex* 
elusion  of  foreign  corn,  forcing  inferior  soils  into 
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cultivation,  and  thereby  raising  the  value  of  the 
articles  which  compose  wages,  is  calculated  to 
confer -advantages  upon  the  labouring  classes. 

It  appeared,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  main  artides  which 
constitute  the  labourer's  subsistence,  would  give 
single  men,  and  those  who  Imd  less  than  the  average 
number  of  children,  some  advantages, — not  in  pro- 
viding for  the  wants  of  age,  or  for  the  demands  of 
a  future  family,  but  in  purchasing  superfluities 
and  luxuries  for  present  immediate  enjoyment, 
provided  the  demand  for  labour,  and  the  real 
rate  of  wages,  were  not  reduced^ 

But  restrictions  on  commerce,  forcing  inferior 
soils  into  cultivation,  and  thereby  raising  the  value 
of  food,  would  inevitably  diminish  the  demand  for 
labour,  and  reduce  the  real  amount  of  wages.  It 
is  a  principle  capable  of  the  most  rigid  and  perfect 
demonstration,  that  increasing  the  productive  cost 
and  exchangeable  value  of  food,  and.  the  materials 
of  wrought  necessaries^  depresses  the  rate  of  profit. 
But  when  the  rate  of  profit  is  depressed,  the  accu* 
mulation  of  capital  is  checked;  and  when  the 
accumulation  of  capital  is  checked,  the  demand 
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Under  a  restrictive  system^  therefore^  the  dimi* 
nished  quantity  (^  the  necessaries  of  life  reoeived 
as  wages,  not  only  counterbalances  to  the  single 
labourer  all  the  advantage  which  their  increased 
Talue  might  confer  in  the  purchase  of  superfliiitifia 
for  inunediate  enjoyment,  but  prevents  his  hnviag 
the  same  power  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  i^;^ 
and  the  demands  of  a  futivre  family,  whidi  he 
would  have  possessed^  had  the  quantity  of  the 
things  constituting  wages  been  greater,  andthflk 
value  less. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  effects  which  duties 
upon  the  importaticm  of  com,  and  the  consequent 
high  value  of  wages,  must  have  upon  the  condition 
of  the  married  labourer. 

The  real  wages  of  labour  must  be  suffidLent  to 
enable  the  labourer  to  bring  up  such  a  fiinuly 
as  will  preserve  the  supply  of  labour  even  with 
the  demand  for  it  Should  capital,  ami  the  de- 
mand  for  labour,  be  increasing  at  such  a  rate,  that 
it  required  on  the  average  four  children  to  eveiy 
marrii^  to  supply  the  numfaer  of  hands  neoeaaary 
to  perform  the  woik  of  the  society^  then  the  cush 
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tomary  r&te  of  wages  would  consist  of  a  quantitjr 
of  food  and  clothing  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
a  family  of  four  children*    But  were  productive 
capital  to  increase  with  such  rapidity,  that  the 
work  of  the  society  could  not  be  performed  unless 
each  married  pair  were  to  bring  up  five  children^ 
then  the  ordinary  wages  of  labour  would  become^ 
auAcient  to   support    a  family  of  five  chUdi^n: 
Whatever  accelerates  the  accumulation  of  capital, 
and  thereby  increases   the   demand    for  labour, 
causes  the  labourer  to  receive  as  his  wages  il 
quantity  of  the  necessaries  of  life  adequate  to  the 
support  of  a  lai^r  family.    But  we  have  seen 
that  an  unrestricted  importation  of  foreign  agri« 
cultural  produce,  preventing    the  cultivation  of 
infbiTor  soils,  and  keeping  down  the  price  of  food 
and  necessary  materials,  raises  the  rate  of  profit* 
accelerates  the  accumulation  of  capital,  and  in* 
creases  the  demand  for  labour.    Unrestricted  im* 
portatioD,  therefore,  increases  the  real  amount  of 
wages,  and  enables  the  married  labourer  to  support 
m  larger  £uniiy. 

The  converse  prcqpositions   are   also   ftrictty 
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detnonstraUe.     Whaterer    ched^    accumulatiooj 
and  therebj  diminishes  the  delnarid  for  labour^ 
necessarily  lowers  wages,  and  deprives  the  labourer 
of  the  means  of  supporting  so  large  a  family  a^ 
before.     If»  in  the  actyal  state  of  the  intercourse 
between  the  sexes,  each  i^arried  labourer  has  on 
the  average  five  children,  while,  by  restrictions  on 
the  importation  of  .coi*n,  we  lower  profits  and 
check  accumulation  to .  such  an  extent,  that  four 
children  to  every  marriage  are  suflScient  to  keep 
the  supply  of  labour  even  with  the  demand,-^-then 
one  out  of  five  must  die  of  the  diseases  brought 
on  by  deficient  and  unwholesome  sustenance4     If, 
in  our  mania  for  growing  an  independent  supply 
of  com,  we  were  to  force  lands  of  a  still  .in- 
ferior  quality  into  cultivation,  and  thereby  lower 
profits, .  and  check  accumulation,  until  three  chil- 
dren, to  each  marriage  became  sufficient  to  keep 
the  supply  of  .labour  even  with  the  demand,  then 
two  fifths  of  the  children  bom  to  the  labouring 
classes  would  be  cut  off  by  famine.    Such  are 
the  benefits  which  restricted  importation,  and  the 
consequent  high  price  of  provisions,  are  calculated 
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to  confer  on  that  great  portion  of  the  population 
whidi  lives  by  wages !  These  restrictions  have 
no  influence  in  diminishing  the  number  of  birthsf 
and  therefore  they  must  necessarily  increase  the 
number  of  deaths  by  the  agency  of  misery  and 
starvation. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

On  the  Influence  of  the  Com  IVeuIe  an  the 
Rent  of  Land;  and  on  the  Interest  of  Landed 

Proprietors. 

§  1. — Origin  of  Rent 

Rent  is  that  part  of  the  produce  which  is  given 
to  the  land  proprietor  for  the  use  of  the  soiL  In 
order  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  in- 
fluence of  tlie  external  com  trade  upon  this  branch 
of  the  national  revenue,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  trace  the  origin  of  rent,  and  ascertain  the 
principles  which  govern  it. 

During  that  early  period  of  society  in  which 
there  remains  unappropriated  an  abundance  of 
fertile  and  well  situated  la  id,  which  may  be  occu- 
pied at  willy  it  is  evident  that  nothing  will  be 
paid  for  the  use  of  the  soiL  No  person  will  give 
the  fruits  of  his  labour  for  that  which  he  can 
obtain  for  nothing.  In  the  case  supposed,  land, 
like  light,  air,  and  rain,  and  those  laws  of  the 
physical  world,  the  productive  services  of  which 
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we  employ  in  the  formation  of  wealth,  will  possess 

no  value  in  exchange,  and  cannot  be  a  source  of 

revenue  to  any  person  except  the  cultivator  who 

actually  expends  his  labour  or  his  capital  upon  it. 

As  soon,  however,  as  all  the  land  of  a  country 

was  appropriated,  it  would  acquire,   like  every 

thing  else  which  is  useful  to  man,  and  which  exists 

in  scarcity,  a  certain  value  in  exchange.     If  one 

person  had  the  command  of  a  portion  of  labour 

and  capital,  but  possessed  no  land  to  work  upon, 

while  another  person  possessed  land,  but  had  not 

the  means  of  tilling  it,  it  would  become  their 

mutual  and  obvious  interest  to  enter  into  some 

arrangement  for  cultivating  the  soil,  and  dividing 

its  surplus  produce.     Under  this  arrangement,  or 

compromise,  that  portion  of  the  surplus  produce 

which  remained  with   the    capitalist   would    be 

pr<^t,   and  that  other  portion  of  it  which  was 

given  to  the  proprietor  for  the  use  of  the  soil, 

would  be  rent. 

But  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  all  the  land  of 
a  country  should  be  appropriated,  in  order  to 
occasion  the  separation  of  the  surplus  produce  of 
the  soil  into  the  respective  channels  of  profit  and 
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rent.  Whenever  it  happens,  and  it  almost  in- 
variably does  so»  that  the  lands  of  a  district 
possess  different  d^rees  of  fertility,  the  appro- 
priation of  those  of  the  first  quality  will  have 
exactly  the  same  effect  in  giving  rise  to  rent,  as 
the  appropriation  of  the  whole.  If  no  land  remains 
for  the  individual  who  may  have  acquired  the 
command  of  labour  and  capital,  except  that  from 
which  the  expenditure  of  one  hundred  quarters  of 
corn  will  raise  one  hundred  and  ten  quarters,  then 
it  would  be  his  obvious  interest  to  pay  five  quar- 
ters for  the  use  of  a  farm  from  which  the  expen- 
diture of  one  hundred  quarters  could  raise  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  quarters.  And  if  the  proprietor 
of  this  more  fertile  farm  happened  not  to  have 
the  strength,  of  the  stock,  to  work  it  for  himself, 
it  would  also  be  his  obvious  interest  to  let  it  out 
to  the  capitalist  for  a  portion  of  the  surplus  pro- 
duce. Hence,  as  soon  as  all  the  lands  of  first  rate 
quality  have  become  private  property,  the  con- 
curring interests  of  capitalists  ^nd  of  proprietors 
will  occasion  the  separation  of  the  surplus  produce 
of  the  soil  into  profit  and  rent. 

The  {tppropriation  of  the  whole,  or  even  of  the 
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best  land,  would  cause  rent  to  appear,  whether  the 
divisions  of  employment  were,  or  were  not  esta- 
blishedy  and  whether  or  not  the  surplus  produce 
of  the  soil  was  brought  to  market,  and  thereby 
'  acquired  a  value  in  exchange.  Though  there 
should  be  no  division  of  employment,  no  exchange 
of  commodities,  and  consequently  no  exchangeable 
value,  still  it  would  be  the  interest  of  the  person 
who  had  acquired  the  command  of  labour  and 
capital,  to  give  five  quarters  of  com  for  the  use  of 
a  fertile  farm  which  yielded  one  hundred  and 
twenty  quarters  of  com  on  the  expenditure  of  one 
hundred  quarters,  rather  than  resort  to  an  inferior 
farm  from  which  the  expenditure  of  one  hundred 
quarters  raised  only  one  hundred  and  ten  quarters ; 
and  it  would  still  be  the  interest  of  the  proprietor 
who  wanted  the  vigour  or  the  stock  to  cultivate 
for  himself,  to  let  out  his  farm  for  the  largest 
portion  of  the  surplus  produce  which  he  could 
prevail  upon  the  capitalist  to  give. 

But  though  exchangeable  value,  and  price,  are 
not  absolutely  essential  to  the  existence  of  rent, 
yet,  in  practice,  they  are  found  to  have  a  powerful 
effect  upon  it.    When  the  divisions  of  employment 
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have  been  once  thoroughly  introduced,  the  greater 
part  of  every  man's  wants  is  supplied  by  the  pro- 
duce of  other  men's  labour ;  and  the  greater  part 
of  every  man's  capital  is  replaced,  not  by  the 
articles  which  he  himself  actually  produces,  but 
by  those  which  are  produced  by  other  capitalists, 
and  which  he  obtains  by  means  of  barter  and  ex- 
change. Hence  the  amount  of  the  return  which 
the  capitalist  obtains,  does  not  depend  wholly 
upon  the  productive  powers  of  the  industry  which 
he  immediately  carries  on,  but  also  on  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  all  the  other  branches  of  industry 
•from  which  any  of  the  ingredients  of  his  capital 
are  derived.  A  diminution  in  the  cost  of  raising 
raw  produce  raises  manufacturing  profits,  and  an 
improvement  in  manufacturing  skill  raises  the  rate 
of  profit  in  agriculture.  The  same  causes  also 
influence  rent. 

When  society  is  in  a  progressive  state,  an 
additional  accumulation  of  capital  is  effected  in 
the  first  instance ;  this  additional  capital  then  in- 
creases the  demand  for  labour,  and  by  raising 
wages,  enables  the  labourer  to  increase  the  popu- 
lation  by  bringing  up  a  larger  family ;  and,  lastly, 
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a  growing  population  creates  an  additional  demand 
for  the  necessaries  of  life.  But  an  additional  de- 
mand for  food  and  material  must  always  precede 
an  additional  demand  for  clothing  and  furniture ; 
and  hence  the  value  of  raw  produce,  as  compared 
with  wrought  goods,  will  rise  above  the  level 
marked  by  the  cost  of  production ;  while  the  value 
of  wrought  goods,  as  compared  with  raw  produce, 
will  sink  below  this  level.  This  will  elevate  agri- 
cultural, and  depress  manufacturing  profit ;  and  by 
consequence  give  the  moveable  capital  of  the 
society  a  tendency  to  pour  itself  upon  the  soiL 

Under  these  circumstances,  if  there  remained  to 
be  taken  in,  abundance  of  fertUe  lands,  from  which 
additional  supplies  of  food  and  material  might  be 
obtained  with  the  same  expense  of  production  as 
before,  raw  produce  would  speedily  sink  to  its 
former  level  with  respect  to  wrought  goods ;  and 
in  this  manner  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
profits  would  be  equalised.  But  if  no  new  land 
remained  to  be  taken  in,  or  none  of  a  quality 
capable  of  yielding  additional  supplies  of  food  at 
the  same  productive  cost  as  before,  then  raw 
material  could  not  fall  to  its  former  level  with 
respect  to  wrought  goods ;  and,  consequently,  the 
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capitals  invested  in  agriculture  would  continue 
to  yield  a  greater  surplus  than  those  invested  in 
manufactures.  Persons  possessed  of  circulating  or 
moveable  capital  would  therefore  be  anxious  to 
transfer  it  to  the  soil;  and  their  competition  to 
obtain  farms  would  cause  them  to  bid  against 
each  other,  until  all  the  difference  between  the 
return  obtained  from  agriculture,  and  the  return 
obtained  from  manufactures,  was  offered  tq  the 
.  land  proprietor  in  the  shape  of  rent. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  it  follows,  that  there  are  three  causes 
necessary  to  the  appearance  of  rent. 

1^/,  That  power  in  human  industry  by  which 
it  replaces,  with  a  surplus,  the  wealth  expended  in 
carrying  it  on. 

2nd,  That  inequality  in  the  effective  powers  of 
industry,  and  in  the  difference  between  the  pro- 
ductive cost  and  value  of  commodities  which 
renders  the  surplus  of  reproduction  above  expen- 
diture greater  in  one  occupation  than  in  another. 

3rd,  The  law  of  competition,  equalising  the 
rate  of  surplus  or  profit  in  the  different  investments 
of  capital. 

The  operation  of  these  three  causes  in  giving 
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rise  to  rent  requires  no  elucidation.  It  is  self- 
evident^  that  if  agricultural  industry  did  not  re- 
produce a  greater  quantity  of  wealth  than  that 
which  is  expended  in  carrying  it  on,  nothing  could 
ever  be  given  to  a  proprietor  for  the  use  of  land ; 
that  if  the  surplus  of  reproduction  above  expendi-^ 
ture  were  not  greater  in  some  occupations  than  in 
others,  no  person  would  have  an  inducement  to 
offer  a  premium  for  the  privilege  of  investing  his 
stock  in  any  particular  situation,  or  employment ; 
and,  that  if  individuals  had  not  the  inclination  and 
the  power  to  transfer  their  capital  to  the  most 
beneficial  branches  of  business,  rent  would  not 
appear  as  profits  fell,  and  the  diminution  of  the 
surplus,  in  one  employment  of  stock,  would  not 
compel  the  capitalist  to  acquiesce  in  the  diminu- 
tion of  his  surplus  in  another. 

§  8. — Errors  of  Mr,  Ricardo  and  his  followers  on  the 

siibject  of  Rent, 

The  principles  of  rent  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  unfold,  are,  in  several  important  particulars, 
essentially  different  from  the  recent  doctrines 
which  have  been  advanced  by  some  political  eco- 
nomists of  great  and  deserved  celebrity.     I  agree 
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with  Mr.  Ricardo  (Principles  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy,  page  491),  that  "  rent  is  that  portion  of  the 
produce  of  the  earth  which  is  given  to  the  land- 
lord  for  the  use  of  the  soil ;"  but  I  cannot  agree 
with  him  when  he  says  (page  571),  that  "  rent  is 
the  difference  of  produce  obtained  with  equal 
capitals,  and  with  equal  labour,  on  the  same,  or  on 
different  qualities  of  land." 

Neither  the  gradations  of  soil,  nor  the  suc- 
cessive applications  of  capital  to  land,  with  de- 
creasing returns,  are  in  any  way  essential  either  to 
the  appearance  or  to  the  rise  of  rents.  If  all  soils 
were  of  one  uniform  quality,  and  if  land,  after 
having  been  adequately  stocked,  could  yield  no 
additional  produce  on  additional  capital  being  laid 
out  upon  it,  still  the  rise  in  the  value  of  raw  pro- 
duce, and  the  consequent  fall  in  manufacturing  and 
commercial  profits,  would  cause  a  portion  of  the 
surplus  produce  of  the  soil  to  assume  the  form  of 
rent.  Upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts,  we 
shall  discover,  that  resorting  to  inferior  soils,  and 
applying  additional  capital  to  land  with  a  de- 
creasing return,  instead  of  being  the  causes  which 
create  and  elevate  rents,  are  the  limiting  circum- 
stances which  prevent  rent  from  rising  so  high  as 
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it  otherwise  would  rise.     I  will  proceed  to  demon- 
strate this : — 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the  lands  of 
first  quality  are  appropriated,  that  the  population 
is  so  limited,  that  the  cultivation  of  these  lands  is 
sufficient  to  supply  the  demand  for  food  and 
material,  and  that  the  rate  of  profit,  both  in 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  is  fifty  per  cent. 

This  being  the  previous  state  of  things,  we  will 
suppose,  ftirther,  that  population  and  capital  gra- 
dually increase,  and  that  the  consequent  increasing 
demand  for  food  raises  the  value  of  agricultural 
produce,  in  relation  to  wrought  goods,  until  manu- 
facturing profit  falls  from  fifty  to  forty  per  cent., 
while  no  inferior  soils  can  be  resorted  to,  and  while 
additional  capital,  applied  to  the  land  already 
under  tillage,  cannot  create  an  additional  quantity 
of  produce  sufficient  to  rejilace  itself. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  self-evident,  that 
the  persons  who  possess  disposable  capital  would 
have  an  interest  in  giving  the  proprietors  of  land, 
for  the  use  of  the  soil,  nine  per  cent,  out  of  the 
fifty  per  cent,  which  cultivation  yielded ;  because, 
after  making  this  deduction  for  rent,  the  capitalist 
would  have  one  per  cent,  more  than .  if  he  en- 
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gaged  in  manufactures  or  trade.  Many  proprie- 
torsy  and  particularly  those  whose  possessions  were 
extensive^  would  prefer  the  receipt  of.  rent  to 
the  care  and  anxiety  of  cultivating  their  own 
estates,  and  thus  the  relation  between  landlord 
and  tenant  would  be  formed. 

Should  population  and  capital  have  still  a 
tendency  to  increase, .  the  growing  demand  for 
food  might  raise  the  value  of  raw  produce  in 
relation  to  wrought  goods,  until  manufacturing 
and  commercial  profits  fell  to  thirty,  to  twenty, 
to  ten,  and  to  five  per  cent.,  which  I  assume  to 
be  the  lowest  rate  of  return,  for  the  sake  of 
which  the  capitalist  will  engage  in  business.  It 
is  perfectly  self-evident,  that  during  this  process, 
it  may  be  the  interest  of  those  who  possess  dis- 
posable capital  to  give  to  the  proprietors,  for 
the  use  of  the  soil,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and 
forty-five  per  cent,  out  of  the  surplus  of  fifty* 
per  cent,  yielded  by  agricultural  industry.  Thus, 
profits  might  fall  to  their  mininum,  and  rents  rise 
to  their  maximum,  though  no  soil  of  an  inferior 

*  The  rise  in  the  value  of  raw  produce  in  relation  to 
wrought  goods,  would  render  the  surplus  upon  agricultural 
industry  much  more,  than  fifty  per  cent.  This,  however,  is 
sufficient  for  our  illustration. 
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quality  were  resorted  to;  and  though  no  addi- 
tional capital  were  applied  to  the  land  with  a 
diminished  return. 

We  will  now  take  a  different  case,  and  sup- 
pose, that  while  the  increasing  demand  for  food 
raises  the  value  of  raw  produce  in  relation  to 
wrought  goods,  until  manufacturing  profits  fall 
from  fifty  to  forty  per  cent.,  there  are  extensive 
tracts  of  unappropriated  land  of  second-rate  qua- 
lity, capable  of  yielding  to  the  cultivator  a  return 
of  forty  per  cent,  upon  his  capital.  It  is  self- 
evident,  that  the  appropriation  and  culture  of 
these  tracts,  could  not  have  the  effect  of  creating 
or  of  elevating  rent.  Resorting  to  these  lands 
of  second-rate  quality  would  have  a  tendency 
directly  the  reverse,  and  would  render  it  impos- 
sible for  rent  to  rise  beyond  ten  per  cent,  upon 
the  capital  employed  on  the  first  quality  of  land. 
Though  population  and  capital  should  continue 
to  increase ;  and,  though  the  growing  demand  for 
food  should  periodically  enhance  the  value  of  raw 
produce  in  relation  to  wrought  goods,  until  manu- 
facturing profit  fell  below,  and  agricultural  profit 
rose  above,  forty  per  cent. ;  yet  so  long  as  there 
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remained  to  be  reclaimed  any  land  c^abk  of 
returning  forty  per  cent,  to  the  cultivator,  the 
disposable  capital  of  the  community  would  be 
poured  out  upon  it;  the  supply  of  raw  produce 
would  be  periodically  increased^  and  its  value 
reduced^  until  manufacturing  profits  rose  up,  aod 
agricultural  profits  fell  back,  to  forty  per  cent ; 
and,  consequently,  no  motive  could  possibly  exist 
to  induce  the  person  possessing  disposable  capital, 
to  offer  the  proprietors  of  the  first  quality  of  land 
a  rent  exceeding  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  capital 
employed  in  cultivation. 

As  soon  as  it  is  found  that  the  tracts  of  second- 
rate  quality  are  inadequate  to  supply  the  increasing 
demand  for  food  and  material,  the  value  of  raw 
produce,  in  relation  to  wrought  articles,  will 
permanently  rise,  and  the  rate  of  manufacturing 
profit  permanently  fall  below  forty  per  cent.  When 
this  occurs,  it  will  become  the  interest  of  those  who 
possess  disposable  capital  to  offer  the  proprietors 
of  the  lands  of  second-rate  quality,  a  portion  of 
the  produce  for  the  use  of  the  soil.  Should  the 
rise  in  the  value  of  raw  produce  cause  manufac- 
turing profits  to  fall   to  thirty  per  cent.,  then 
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disposable  capital  would  flow  upon  the  unappro* 
priated  lands  of  third-rate  quality,  which,  by  the 
supposition,  are  capable  of  yielding  thirty  per 
cent,  to  the  cultivator.  Here,  it  is  self-evident, 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  of  third-rate 
quality  is  the  consequent,  and  not  the  antecedent, 
of  the  creation  and  of  the  rise  of  rent  upon  the 
lands  of  second-rate  quality. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detain  the  reader  by  pur- 
suing the  illustration  further.  In  every  increase 
in  the  demand  for  food,  beyond  what  the  quality 
of  the  land  actually  under  cultivation  can  supply, 
the  necessary  eflfect  of  resorting  to  soils  of  an 
inferior  grade,  is,  not  to  cause  rent  to  rise,  but 
to  prevent  it  from  rising  higher. 

Mr.  Ricardo  contends,  that  rent  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  quantity  of  produce  obtained 
by  a  given  capital  from  lands  of  superior  quality, 
and  the  quantity  of  produce  obtained  by  the  same 
given  capital  from  the  worst  quality  of  land  re- 
sorted to.  Thus,  if  there  be  three  qualities  of 
land  under  cultivation,  from  which  the  same  given 
quantity  of  the  ingredients  of  capital  raises  respec- 
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lively  100,  90,  and  80  quarters  of  com,  then 
the  rent  upon  the  first  quality  of  land  will  be  80 
quarters ;  that  upon  the  second  quality  iiiD  be 
10  quarters;  while  the  third  and  last  quality  wiB 
pay  no  rent  at  all.  The  same  principle  is  main- 
tained by  Mr.  M'Culloch  and  Mr.  Mill ;  and  con- 
stitutes, indeed,  the  distinguishing  doctrine  of  the 
Ricardo  School  on  the  important  subject  of  rent 

This  doctrine  is  erroneous.  Rent  is  not  the 
difference  in  the  quantities  of  produce  obtained 
by  equal  capitals  from  lands  of  different  degrees 
of  fertility.  Should  three  qualities  of  soil  be 
under  tillage,  and  should  the  same  identical 
quantity  of  the  ingredients  of  capital  raise  from  the 
first  100  quarters  of  com,  from  the  second  90,  and 
from  the  last  80 ;  then  the  last  quality  of  soil 
yielding  the  80  quarters,  instead  of  paying  no 
rent  at  all,  may  pay  a  higher  rent  than  the  first 
quality  which  yields  100  quarters.  This  I  wiB 
now  demonstrate. 

We  will  suppose,  that  the  land  of  third-rate 
quality  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  laip 
manufacturing   and  commercial  town,  and  that 
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to  raise  from  it  a  produce  of  eiglitj  quarters  of 
cotn-^  requires  an  ei^penditore  of  thirty  quarters 
as  food  and  sted,  tritii  a  quantity  of  cloU^g^ 
impleriientSy  and' furniture,  equivalent  to  thirty 
quarters;  In: this  case,  the. surplus  of  return 
sbovi  expenditure,  will.be^thirty-tfaree  per  cent. 
'.  Now,  let  us  suppose  again,  that  the  land  of  first-- 
rate- quality  is  in  a  remote,  interi9r  situation ;  and 
that  to'raise  from  it  a  produce  of  one  hundi;ed  quar- 
ter^  requires  an  expenditure  of  sevai^  quarters  as 
food  and  seed,  with  a  quantity  of  c^thing,  imple-* 
ments,  and  furniture,  '.Which  is.exacftly  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  these  things  6xpeKded  in  raisipg  eighty 
quarters  from  the  inferior  land ;  but  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  .this  low  comparative,  value  of  raw  pro- 
duce, and  h^  compai'atiye  value  of  wrought  goods, 
in  this  remote  and  thinly  peopled  district,  is  here 
eqUivUent  not  to  thuty,^  but  to  fifty  quarters  of 
corn.  In  this  case,  the  whole  expenditure  is,  by 
the  supposition;  equivalent  to  eighty  quarters ;  the 
whde  rid»uii  is  one  hundred  quarters ;  conse- 
quently, the  surplus  of  retutii  above  expenditure  is 
only  twenty-five  per  centw  But/ in  the  preceding 
•case,  we  saw;  that  upon  the.  most  inferior  soil 
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under  cultivation,  the  surplus  of  i^e<um  niKr^ 
expenditure  amounted  to  Uiiity-tfaiee  per  cent. 
Hence  it  necessarily  follows,  thai  the  lav  of  Gom- 
petition,  in  equalising  the  rate  of  profit,  will  came 
the  iirorst  land  uhd^r  cutti^atioa  to  pay  a 
greater  by.  eight  per  cent,  upon  the  capital 
ployed,  than  that  paid  by  the  best  land  under 
cultivation.  If  the  best  land  yielded.  Um  aaiti* 
vator  no  more  than  the  customary  rate  of  (nofit 
on  his  capital,  and  consequently  paid  rio  rent  at 
all,  then  the  worst  land  under  cultivation  wtaU 
pay  a  rent  equivalent  to  eight  per  cent,  nspaa  tkr 
capital  employed  in  its  cultivation. 

In  his  able  and  very  valuaUe  work  upon  Politi* 
cal  Economy,  Mr.  M'Culloch  admits,  that  hoA 
situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  great  manu- 
fiu^turing  town,  will  pay  a  higher  money  tent  that 
lands  sitil^ted  in  a  remote  interior  district ;  but  he 
contends,  that  the  former  wiU  not  pay  a  higher 
^arn  or  produce  rent  than  the  latter.  The  argu- 
ment of  Mr.  M'Culloch  on  this  important  poiM 
had  best  be  stated  in  his  own  words  :-^ 

''  If  all  the  lands  in  the  empire  woe  equaQj 
well  situated,  or  were  equfdly  oontiguoua  to 
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of  equal  fertility,  would  be  every  where  equal.  But 
Ihe  difi^nee  of  ^ituation^  occasions  veiy  great  dif- 
ferences in  the  money  rents  paid  for  lands  of  equd 
fertility.    Thus,  8ii|ypo8e  two  farmerg  emj4ay  equal 
qnanhHea  of  coital,  as  five  thousand  quarters  each, 
in  the  cnltivMion  of  farms  of  equal  goodness,  the 
one  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  London, 
and  the  other  in  York^ire ;  and  suppose,  farther, 
that  London  is  the  market  to  which  the  produce 
of  both  flirms  must  be  sent,  and  that  the  cost 
of  conveying  com  from  York^ire  to  Landbrk  is 
five  shiUings  a  quarter :  under  the^e  cdrcfitnstances, 
if  the  gPos»  produce  of  each  farm  was  one  Uiour 
sand  qimrters,  of  which  the   landlord    received 
4me^jl^k  part,  or  two  hundred  quarter^,  as  ren^ 
the  money  nent  of  the  fi^m  near  London  woiiB 
be  £.50  a-year  more  than  the  money  rent  of-  tte 
fkrm  in  Yorkshire.     For,  as  the  quantity  df  ■  barn 
raised  near  London  is  not  adequate  to  supply  the 
efibctnal  damatidt  its  price  in  that  dty  must  suffice 
to  pay  those  who  bring  any  portion-  ofi.tfae  nocel^ 
sary  supplies  fiom  this  greatest  dBtitnl»>  aa  weH 
fer  the  expoiQes  of  carnagi^^  Iv  thofe  of  pea- 
duetioB :  and  the  hmoBt  in  .tht  tnniediala  vici- 
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nity,  who  gets  this  increased  price  for  his  produoQ 
:wiU  have  to  pay  a  proportionid  increase  of  .moiiqr 
tent ;  just  as  the  occupier  of  good  land  has  to  psj 
an  increase'  of  com  or.  produce,  rent,  as  .soon  as 
inferior  lands  rare  taken  into  cultivation. 

**  It  has  been  said,  however,  that  the  Middlesfa 
farmer  must  not  only  pay  a  higher  money  rent, 
.but  that  he  must  also  pay  a  higher  com  r^it :  for, 
.if  he  does  not,  it  is  :con tended  that  a  quantitj 
of  corn  will  remain  to  him  as  profits  equal  to  that 
whidi  remains  to  the  Yorkshire  farmer ; .  and  as 
the  value  of  corn  in  Middlesex  is  greater  than  in 
Yorkshire,  his  profits  will  also  be  proportiona^)r 
greater,  which  cannot  be  the  case.  But  the  dr- 
jcuipstance  of  their  paying  equal  com  rents  would 
not  really  cause  a,ny  discrepancy  in  their  profits. 
I  have  supposed  that  bptfa  farmers  employ  eqwd 
quantities. oi  capital :  but  it  must  be  kept  in  view, 
that,  to  whatever  extent  .the  value  of  raw  produce 
'in  Middlesex  may  exceed  its  value  in  York;;diire^ 
•the  wdue  of  the  capital  belonging  to  the  Mid- 
dlesex farmer,  must  be  increased  to.  the  same  ex- 
tent: and  hence,  it  follows,  that  the  increased 
value  or  price  of  the  produce  belonging  to  the  last 
-as-prafits,  b.  DO  more  than  equal  to  the  additional 
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Value  of  the  eapital  he  has  employed ;  and  that  he 
19  not,  consequently,  in  any  respect  in  a  better 
Situation  than  the  other*/' 

In  this  passage  there  is  avery  singular  error  witH 
respect  to  the  matter  of  &uct.  Mr.  IMPCullodi* 
assumes,  that  the  value  of  the  farmer's  capital 
rises  in  the  satne  proportion  with  the  value  of 
raw  produce.  Now,  it  is  obvious,  nay^  almost 
telf-evident,  that  this  could  not  be  the  case,  unless 
all  the  ingredients  of  the  farmer's  capital  consisted 
of  such  produce.  Were  his  return  homogeneous 
with  his  expenditure,  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
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his  return  would  be  the  same  thing  as  an  increase 
in  the  value  of  his  capital;  and,  by  necessary 
consequence,  no  rise  or  tail  in  the  value  of  the 
produce  he  might  bring  to  market  could  affect  the 
rate  of  his  profit.  But  as  long  as  any  portion 
of  the  capital  which  the  farmer  expends  in  cidti- 
vation  consists  of  wrought  articles,  or  of  foreign 
commodities  purchased  with  wrought  articles,  the 
value  of  such  capital  will  not  increase  in  the 
'same  proportion  as  the  value  of  his  produce. 

Were  it  true,  according  to  Adam  Smith,  that 
.com  always  retains  the  .same,  value ;  or,  were 

♦  Principles  of  Political 'Economy  .—^P<i^ff2S3. 
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it  tru^  accoidiDg  to  the  French  £IcQiiofii]Sls»  thai 
the  value  of  wrought  goods  b  always  equal  la 
the  sum  of  the  values  of  the  food  and  mftCerU 
^m  which  thej  are  prepared;  then,  in  ^tiier 
pasei  it  might  be  correct^  as  stated  hj  Mr.  M'Culr 
loch,  that  the  value  of  the  farmer's  coital  lisei 
p  the  same  proportion  with  the  value  of  his 
produce.  Bpt  I  have  already  fully  shown  tiiat» 
aa  thes^  points,  Adam  Smith  and  the  Ffendi 
jBoooopaistB  BLTB  in  error,  and  it  is  unBeoeasaiy 
po  traverse  the  ground  again. 

I  3. — Error  qfMr.  MdUhui  respecting  the  Nature 

of  Rent. 

Mr.  Malthus  says  *,  **  It  has  beep  justly  oh- 
Ijefved  by  Adam  Smith,  that  no  equal  qvantily  of 
productive  labour  employe}!  in  manufactures  can 
evev  occasion  so  great  it  reproduction  as  in  api: 
pilture.  If  we  si^pose  the  rents  of  land  takes 
throughout  the  kingdom  to  be  one-fourth  of  the 
gross  produce,,  if;  is  evident,  that  tp  purcbase  the 
same  value  of  raw  product  by  means  of  manu- 
Cactures^  would  require  one^third  more   ci^pitaL 

•  Gfounds  of  an  Opinion  on  thfe  Micy  of  restrieting  tlit 
Importation  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Produce.'^Pmge  35, 
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^very  five  tbousmd  pounda  laid  out  qd  the  laad^ 
not  ovify  repays  the  f sual  profits  of  stockp  but 
Ipeiierates  an  additionfd  yalue  which  gees  to  the 
landlord.  And  tins  additional  value  is  not  a 
fhere  bepefit  to  9  particular  individual^  or  set 
4>f  individuals,  but  affords  the  most  steady  home 
demand  for  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  the 
jmost  effectual  fund  for  its  financial  support,  and 
the  laifest  disposable  force  for  its  army  and  navy.'* 

These  few  sentences  abound  with  errors  and 
misoonoeptions.  The  shortest  way  of  demon- 
drafting  this,  will  be  to  state  a  case. 

hfi  nf  suppose,  that  while  land  of  the  first 
gmdity  ,oon^nnes  so  abundant  that,  no  real  is 
|m4,  a.  and  B.,  two  farmers,  expending  each 
o^  hundred  quarters  of  corn,  and  one  hundred 
tints  of  dothii^,  raise  between  them  eight  faun- 
dved  ^(uarters ;  and  C.  and  !)•>  two  master-manu- 
factuv^B,  spending  each  ope  hundred  suits  of 
ddlMng,  and  one  hundred  quarters  of  coriv 
lubricate  between  theni  e^ht  hundred  suits.  In 
tMs  case,  the  surjAus  or  |M^fit  wiU  be  one  hundred 
IKV  cent.;  a  qmrter  of  com  will  be  of  equaji 
vidue  *with .  a  suit  of  clothing ;  and  half  the  com 
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of  our  two  farmers,  and  half  the  dothing  of  oor 
two  manufacturers  (should  these  commodities  be 
brought  to  market)  will  ■  become  the  reciprocal 
equivalents  and  purchaser  of  each  other. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  that  the  land  which  A. 
Cultivates  becomes  so  inferiory  that  his  expenditure 
of  one  hundred  quarters  of  com  and  one  handred 

suits  of  dothing  raises  three  hundred  quarters^ 

•  ■ 

instead  of  tonr  •  hundred  quarters ;  and  then  B^ 
"who  continues  to  raise  four  hundred  quarters^  wSL 
be  compelled  to  pay   one  hundred  quarters  as 

rent;  and  as  the  com  raised  on  the  beet  farm 

>    .  •  •       • 

must  be  of  equal '  value  with  that  raised  on  the 
ivorst/ three  hundred  quarters  of  com,  wUdi 
fonherlT' could  purchase  only  three  hundred  suits 

'  '  •  ^ 

« 

of  dothing,  will  now  purchase  four  hundred  suits. 

'It  is  self-evident,  that  this  diminution  in  tbe 

productive  powers  of  agriculture  will  be  injurioas 

to  the  sodety,  and  to  every  individual  composii^ 

the  sodety,  except  liie  proprietor  of  the  superior 

fiEutn,  to  whom  a  rent  is  paid.     The  sodetyis 

•  •        ■ 
injured,  because  the  quantity  of  a^cultural  pro> 

duce  annually  raised  is  reduced  from  eight  hiui- 

dred  to  seven  hundred  quarters  of  com ;  A.,  the 
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cultivator  of  the  inferior  faring  has  his 
diminished,  in  consequence  of  his  being  able  to 
produce  only  three  hundred  quarters  of  com  with 
the  same  expenditure  which  formerly  produced 
four  hundred  quarters ;  B.,  the  cultivator  of  the 
undeteriorated  farm,  is  injured  by  having  his  profit 
diminishedi  from  the  necessity  of  pajring  one  hun- 
dred quarters  of  com  as  rent ;  and  C.  and  D.  are 
injured  by  that  reduction  in  the  rate  of  manufac- 
turing profits  which  is  the  necessary  consequence 
of  thdr  giving  a  gre^t^r  quantity  of  their  fafarics 
for  the  $ame  quantity  of  raw  produce. 
-  But  let  us  suppose  that  a  free  trade  is  esta-* 
blished;  that  one  hundred  quarters  of  com,  and 
one  hundred  suits  of  dbthing,  expended,  in  manu- 
iactures,  will  give  wrought  goods  sufficient  to 
purchase  four  hundeed  quarters  of  com  firom  the 
foreign  grower ;  that  A.  transfers  to  manufiictures 
the  capital  of  one  hundred  quarters  and  one  hun- 
dred suits,  which  were  invested  in  the  inferior 
farm,,  yielding  only  three  hundred  quarters ;  and 
thai  B.  is  no  longer  under  the  necessity  of  paying 
one  hundred  quarters  as  rent  for  the  superior  farm* 
In  this  case  it  is  obvious  that  the  society,  and 
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«#if7  indiTidoal  oomposivg  the  sodetf^  eg.o^  Om 
hiiid  proprietary  Would  receive  an  iftiportaiit  te- 
Adfit  'Die  general  wealth  would  be  increased  faf 
ine  Uundred  qnartaers  of  com ;  A.  in  traosienuf 
kik  ctaphal  from  the  inferior  &rm  to  manvUB^etxxe^ 
aftd  exchanging  his  wrought  goods  for  four  bun- 
dred  ifoarters  of  com,  will  acquire  a  hif^eir  rate 
of  profit,  while  he  enriches  the  commvmity.  B^  the 
eoRiinitar  of  the  superior  farm,  will  be  enabled  to 
Detaia  in  hb  own  hands  the  one  hundr^  quarlen 
ef  ebiti  which  he  formeriy  paid  as  leBt ;  4mA  C 
and  D.  will  obtain  a  higher  profit,  in  eonsequ^ioe  of 
bei^g  enabled  to  replace  their  expenditise  of  fiiod 
kid  material  with  a  less  quastity  of  their  wroug^ 
gaods.  Hie  fidl  in  the  Taliie  of  raw  produce  wiH 
b^  accompanied  not  by  a  reduction,  but  I^  aa 
augmentation  of  wealth;  the  revenue  whidi  oeasei 
to  ajqpear  in  the  ibnn  of.  rent,  wiU  show  itself 
in  die  diape  of  higher  profits ;  and  commodities 
increased  in  quantity  by  the  improvement  in  ilm 
distribution  of  industfy,  will  be  tiie  reciimMl 
equivalents,  aad  purchasers  of  eadi  other.  Just  is 
eflRectually  as  wlsen  their  quantity  wab  diminished 
by  the  ciiitivaiioil  of  infericn*  soils. 
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.  These  illastrifcbiiB,  it  is  fir^suBied',  are  iuffieiteiit 
to  demdnstmtie  thM  tb6  propositioiui  contafiied  in 
pur  quotatiott  fHun  Mr.  M«lthus  are  confbnndde 
jto  truth  only  xria&n  they  are  conrendy  stilted,  it 
•has  been  errameausfy  observed  by  Adam  Simtb^ 
that  no  quantity  of  ptoductlvd  hdioilr  employed 
jn  *  manufiEU^res  can  ever  occasion  so  great  a 
4«production  as  in  agriculture.  If  we  suppoie'  the 
freats  of  land  taken  throqg^out  the  kingdoirt*  to  be 
mie-fourth  of  the  gross  preduce»  it  is  evidebt  Iftat 
to  purchase  this  value  (qKantity)  of  raw  produoe  hf 
means  of  manufactures  (for  it  irodbi  be  purchased 
only  in  countries  where  it  was  rdativdy  cheli|)4i'), 
.would  require  less  capitaL  The  additidmd  valae 
^  raw  produce^  which  dauses  the  surplus  retuin 
.upon  capital  to  be  separated  into  the  dislfaid; 
fhannels  of  rent  and  profit,  i$  a  mere  benefit 
to  individuals,  and  does  not  afford  a  more  steady 
demand  for  the  manufactures  of  the  countryi  nor 
the  most  effective  fund  for  its  financial  support, 
and  for  Die  maintenance  of  a  disposable  force. 

All  the  difference  between  the  surplus  obtained 
upon  those  portions,  ci  capitals  wfaicH  ark  invested 
\n  the  moM  un&vourable  situAtton^  tad  the  surplus 
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bbUdned  upoii  portions  of  capital  which  are  in- 
vested in  more  favourable  situations^  is  rent 
Now,  the  more  unfavourable  the  ^tiiations  into 
which  the  last  portions  of  cajntd  are  forced, 
the  greater  will  be  the  difference  between   the 

•  *  * 

surpluses  obtained  from  them,  and  the  surpluses 
obtained  from  those  other  portions  of  capital 
which  were  previously  invested  in  more  i&vounilile 
situations;/  or,  in  other  words,  the  higher  rent 
will  rise.  But  the  necesaty  of  investing  capital 
iii  more  unfavourable  situations,  and  the  law  of 
competition,  bringing  the  rate  of  profit  throughout 
all  the  employments  of  stock  to  an  equality  with 
the  surplus  obtained  in  these  more  unfavourable 
situations,  must  necessarily  be  injurious  to  eveiy 
individual  in  the  society,  except  the  land  pro- 
prietor.—He,  and  he  only,  can  be  benefited  by 
the  necessity  of  rescnrting  to  soils  of  an  inferior 
quality. 

§  4. — Effect  of  ajree  Importation  ^Com  upon  th 
Interests  of  landed  Proprietors. 

Though  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  inferior 
soils,  if  brought  on  by  the  progress  of  the  couptry 
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in  wealdi  and  popidatioD^  is  highlj  beneficial  to 

the  land  proprietor,  yet  it  wiU  probably  be  found 

that  he  can  derive  no  advantage  from  forcing  this 

necessity  prematurely  upon  us  by  restrietions  on 

the  unportation  of  foreign  com.    That  constant 

desire  on  the  part  of  individuab  to  turn  their 

capital  to  the  best  account,  which  equalises  the 

rate  of  profit  throughout  the  different  districts  of 

a  country,  tends  also  to  equalise  it  throughout 

the  different  countries  of  the  w(Nrld«    If  in  France 

the  customary  rate  of  profit  were  twenty  per  cent., 

while  in  England  it  were  only  ten  per  cent.,  then, 

allowing  property  to  be  equally  secure  in  the  two 

countries,  British  capital  would  inevitably  flow  to 

France.    If  the  inequality  in  the  rate  of  profit 

arose  from  the  higher  d^^ree  of  skill  possessed  by 

France  in  the  application  of  her  labour,  it  would 

he  corrected  as  soon  as  England  adopted  the  more 

accurate  divisions  of  employment,  or  copied  the 

superior  machinery  of  her  neighbour.     But  if  the 

inequality  arose  from  England's  having  resorted  tp 

soils  inferior  to  those  under  cultivation  in  France, 

it  could  not  be  con^ted ;  and  consequ  eutly  the 

efflux  of  British  capital  could  not  be  checked. 
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tints  the  progress  -  of  wealth  and  peculation  in 
SVanee  compelled  her  to  obtain  addittoniil  suppHes 
of  figricidtural  produce  from   soSs  inciqNible  of 
returning  a  larger  snrplos  than  those  under  cid* 
thration  in  England.    No  superioritj  of  akffl  in 
the  application  of  labour  could  enable  Engtand 
to  retain  in  tillage  soils  very  much  inferior  to  thaae 
nndeSr  the  plough  in  France.     The  divisions  of 
emploTment,  and  the  use  of  machinery,  on  winch 
the  superiority  in  the  application  of  labour  depends^ 
would  be  speedily  copied  by  an  intelligent  peofk 
living  under  a  free  Government-;  and  when  copied^ 
they  would  immediateiy  raise  the  rate  of  profffe  a 
f*rance,  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  they  had 
raised  it  in  England:  and  the  equilibrium  whidi 
had  been  established,  when  different  degrees  of 
skill  in  the  application  of  labour  countertudanced 
different  degrees  of  fertility  in  the  soil,  would  be 
again  disturbed  when  skill  became  equal,  and  the 
inequality  in  the  soil  resorted  to  for  the  supptj 
of  food  and  material  was  left  uncounteracted  to 
produce  its  natural  effect.     Should  this  inequality 
be  considerable,  the  rate  of  profit  would  be  mudi 
liigher  in  France  than  in  England ;  and  the  desiie 
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of  improviog  their  concfitficm  becoming  too  power^^ 
Sal  fhr  those  aasodations  which  Und  men  to  their, 
iftttive  land,  capitalists  would  emigrate  with  tbdr, 
pvod|ictive  atddc  from  th6  former  to  the  latter 
ccmtttTy. 

This  tendency  of  capital  to  pate  from  countries 
in  whidb  the  profits  of  capital  are  low,  to  those  in 
which  they  are  hi^,  renders  it  impossible  to  forcf 
the  rent  of  land  to  any  considerable  extent*  qh 
for  any  considerable  period*  above  its  natural  lerel 
by  means  of  restrictions  cm  the  importation  of 
Isreign  com.  Under  any  given  powers  of  industry* 
fate  of  wages^  and  vicinity  to  markets*  the  suN 
plus  produce  of  the  soil  which  sup[dies  rent  an  j 
profit  is  a  given  quantity ;  and  any  arrangement 
winch  causes  a  greater  portiooi  of  this  surplus 
to  appear  in  the  form  of  rent*,  necessarily  de>- 
presses  profits.  But  to  depress  profit  is  to  fbrpe 
capital  abroad.  Hence,  in  a  country  which  has 
sfeuted  before  lier  neighbours  in  wealth  and 
po|)ulation,  and  which  cannot  obtain  additional 
supplies  of  fixxt  and  material  from  her  own  terri- 
tory, without  resorting  to ,  soils  infeiaor  in  quality 
or  situation  to  those  cultivated  in  other  growing 
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c(Niiitiies»  Irestriction  on  the  importation  of  fordgft 
corn,  instead  of  forang  inferior  tracts  into  tilla^) 
^nd  thereby  raising  the  rent  of  the '  more  fer- 
tile  and  better  situated  lands^  will  cause  ci^Htal 
to  emigrate.  Profits  tend  to  a  common  levd, 
not  only  throughout  the  districts  of  a  couDtfy» 
but  also '  throughout  the  countries  of  the  'worUL 

When  land  proprietors  endearoiir  to  acquire  bv 

» 

artificial  regulations  a  greater  portion  of  the  net 
surplus  derived  from  the  soil,  than  in  the  actual 
circumstances  of  the  society  would  naturaUy  flow 
to  them,  they  force  productive  capital  abroad,  and 
check  the  prosperity  of  the  country  without  en- 
riching theniselves.    •        ' 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  in  balancing 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  removing  our 
capital  to  another  country,  the  expectation  of  an 
increase  of  wealth  is  not  the  only  circumstance 
which  influences  us.  In  aU  our  practical  condu- 
rions  from  the  principle,  that  the  profits  d£  stod: 
throughout  all  the  branches  of  domestic  industiy 
conform  to  a  common  level,  allowance  must  be 
made  for  different  degrees  of  security  or  risk, 
respectability  or  discredit.     When  We  extend  the 
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^ndple  of  the  equalisation,  of  profits  .  to  the 
several  commercial  countries  of  the  Worlds  it  is 
liable. to  similar  limitations.  When  the  govero-f 
ment  6f  France  was  an  absolute  monarchy*  and 
when  those  who  embarked  their  stock  in  the  use« 
ful  and,  therefore,  honourable  enterprise  of  promote 

« 

ing  her  manufactures  ot  commerce,  were  depressed 
and  degraded  in  public  estimation,  an  Englishman 
would  not  have  consented  to  transfer  his  capital  to 
France,  unless,  he  had  been  tempted  by  a  rate 
of  profit  very  greatly  exceeding  that  which  he  ob- 
tained at  home. .  But  if  a  constitutional  monarchy 
should  be  permanently  established  in  France,  if 
the  absurd  and  pernicious  maxims  of  feudal  aristo-^ 
crafcy  do  not  xi^g^n,  an  ascendancy,  and  if  the 
property  which  is  embarked  in  the  great  national 
work  of.  reproduction  be  permitted  to .  exert  its 
natural  influence^  then  a  much  less  difiigrence  be« 
tweeix  the  rate  of  profit  obtaitied  in  England  a]i4 
in  France  will  be  sufficient  to  attract  capital. from 
the  former  to  the  latter  country.  Under  a  free 
(constitution; .  in  which .  property  .is  fairly,  t^]^^ 
sedted,  th6  ei\jo3rmint  of  liberty,  and  the.prid^ 
and  satisfactipn  resulting  from  a  participation,  in 

M 
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pofitkal  power,  may  be  regarded  as  a  species  of 
immaterial  profits,  counterkJanciDg  the  deficJeacy 
in  the  mere  material  return,  and  forcing  into  cal- 
tivation,  by  means  of  a  mond  bounty,  soils  Terp 
&t  inferior  to  those  nnder  tillage  in  countries  kas 
happily  circumstanced. 

These  considerations  lead  to  pofitical  condisioBS 
highly  important  and  consolatory.  Landed  pro- 
prietors have  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  maia- 
taining  and  extending  the  liberties  of  their  countiy. 
]EVom  the  essential  order  of  society,  they  are  in  tlie 
constant  receipt  of  a  retaining  fee  for  adyocatiiig 
the  cause  of  freedom*  The  more  the  principles  of 
economical  science  are  understood,  the  more  gene- 
rally will  it  be  acknowledge^  that  the  prapriefon 
of  the  soil  aie  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people. 
Every  reform,  every  amelioration  of  the  institu- 
tions of  a  country,  has  a  tendency  to  chedt  the 
emigration  of  capital  and  to  raise  the  rent  of  land. 

But  let  us  return  from  these  incidental  pcditkiJ 
speculations  to  the  question  property  bef<»e  vs» 
namely,  whether  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  have 
any  real  permanent  interest  in  restricting  the  ii 
portation  of  foreign  agricultural  produce* 
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i^acilities  in  th^  production  of  those  mahti- 
factured  articles  ^hich  are  expended  m  fcultiva* 
tion,  are  just  as  efficitcious  in  enabling  us  to  obtaiti 
a  surplus  from  the  soil,  as  facilities  in  tht  prd* 
duction  of  ilibse  artides  which  the  soil  itself  sup- 
plies. Every  reduction  in  the  value  of  wrought 
necessaries  and  implements  enables  the  fanner  to 
pay  a  higher  rent*  If  we  take  the  tirdinaiy  rate 
of  agricultural  pifofit  at  ten  per  cent,  then  a  farm 
yielding  one  hundred  quarters  of  com^  and  re- 
quiring an  expenditure  of  fifty  quarters  for  food 
and  seed,  will  pay  a  i^nt  of  twtoty  quarters,  pro* 
vided  the  value  of  the  wrought  artichis  consumed 
upon  the  farm  be  thirty  quarters;  and  will  pay 
a  rent  of  thirty  quarters,  provided  the  value  of 
the  wrought  expended  on  cultivation  fall  to  twenty 
quarters* 

The  consideration  of  these  principles  cannot 
fail  to  impress  us  with  the  conviction  of  the  deep 
interest  which  land  proprietors  have  in  the  exten«* 
don  of  manufactures  and  oommeroe*  It  is  only 
k  densely  peopled  countries  in  which  the  com^ 
porative  value  of  wrought  necessaries  is  low,,  that 
high  oom»  or  produoe  rents  can  he  paid.  Thia 
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principle  is  of  ^uch  vast  jNractical  importance,  that 
it  will  be  proper  to  investigate  it  in  detail. 

In  a  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  tofwik 
supplies  of  agricultural  produce  of  the  same 
qualit7  will  sell  for  the  same  price,  w)ietfaer  tbej 
come  from  a  neighbouring,  or  from  a  remote 
district.  Consequently,  if  the  neighbouring  and 
the  remote  districts  should  foe  of  equal  fertility, 
and  should  they,  upon  the  apjdication  <^  equal 
quantities  of  the  ingredients  o£  capital,  yield  equal 
quantities  of  produce,  it  is  obvious  that  the  fonuer 
would  afford  to  the  proprietor  a  much  lii^ier 
rent  than  the  latter;  because,  on  the  latter,  the 
surplus  of  return  above  expenditure  would  be  less 
than  on  the  former,  by  the  difference  of  the  cost 
of  carriage  upon  sending  produce  to  market,  and 
upon  bringing  back  manufactured  articles. 
<  Both  districts,  upon  the  expenditure  of  one 
hundred  quarters  of  com  and  one  hundred  soiti 
of  clothing,  yield  threp  hundred  quarters ;  and  ia 
the  manufacturing  town,  a  quarter  of  com  and  a 
;iuit  of  clothing  are  of  equal  value*  The  culti- 
vator of  the  near  district,  however,  expends  £iur 
quarters  in  sending  his .  disposable  com  of  4wa 
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hundred  quarters  to  market,  and  in  bringing  back 
the  wrought  goods,  for  which  he  pays  one  hundred 
quarters,  so  that  his  nett  surplus  will  be  ninety^ 
six;  while  the  cultivator  of  the  remote  district 
expends,  for  the  like  purpose,  twenty  quarters, 
and,  therefore,  has  a  nett  surplus  of  no  more  than 
^htj  quarters.  But  as  competition  equalises 
the  rate  of  profit,  the  farmer  who  expends  sixteen 
quarters  less  on  carriage,  will  be  obliged  to  pay 
sixteen  quarters  more  as  rent. 

Assuming  the  rate  of  profit  to  be  twenty-five 
per  cent,  then  the  &rmer  of  the  near  district  who 
expended  one  hundred  quarters  on  seed  and  food; 
one  hundred  quarters  in  the  purchase  of  .wrought 
goods,  and  four  quarters  on  carriage,  would,  over 
and  above  the  profit  of  twenty-five  per'  cent,  upon 
his  whole  expenditure,,  have  an  additional  surplus  of 
forty-five  quarters  to  pay  to  the  proprietor  as  rent ; 
white  the  fanner  of  the  remote  district,  who,  with 
the  same  expenditure  for  food,  seed,  and  wrought 
articles,  laid  out  twenty  quarters  on  carriage,  would* 
over  and  above  the  profit  of  twenty-five  per  c^ntl 
upon  his  whole'  expenditure,  have  an  additional 
surplus  of  only  twenty-five  quarters  to  pay  as' rent. 
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Noiv'  w^  will  suppose  that  the  landed  pmpat! 
tors,  in  the  immediate  nej^hbouiiiood  ]of  oar  mar 
nufiu^wing  towns,  fire  no^  satisfied  with  reodnig 
fpr  the  use  of  their  {and,  a  quantity  of  prodnoe 
^reater^by  the  difference,  in  the  cost  of  carriage^  thaa 
that  which  is  received  for  the  use  of  land  of  eqiii( 
fertility  in  the  remote  districts ;  and  that  thef 
enter  ix^to  a  successful  combination  fpr  exdudfaf 
the  corn  of  the  remote  dfstripts  from  the  mailEeti 
The  first  effects  of  this  combin^tiony  $at  limit* 
ing  the  supply  of  raw  p^uce,  would  he  to  nbe 
its  value  in  relation  to  wroi^ht  goods,  and,  cm- 
sequently,  to  f^duce  the  rate  of  manufiKtoring 
profit  Assuming  ^  exp^diture  of  one  hundred 
quarters  of  com  and  ope  faundi^  suits  of  doddog 
produces,  indifferently,  either  thr^  hun^bied  qoar 
ters,  or  three  hundred  suits  ^  then,  if  the  cofnfauia- 
tion  of  proprietors  cause  ten  quarters;  to  bp  equal 
fn  value  to  nineteen  suits,  the  profits  of  tbe 
manufiicturer  would  be  t^uced  fo  about  five  per 
|:ent,  while  the  surplus  obtained  fm  agricultoni 
would  rise  to  about  ninety-five  per  cent 
[  competition  equalised  the  rate  of  profit, 
sprplus  beyond  five  per  cent,  would  appear 


in  the  form  of  itnt  The  {Hroduoe  rent  of  a  farm 
yidi^t^  three  hundred  quarters^  to  an  expenditure 
<lf  one  hundred  quarters  and  one  hundred  svats, 
would  rise  from  forty-five  quarters,  the  amount 
formerly  pud*  to  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
Quarters. 

The  land  proprietors  would  continue  to  enjoy 
these  exoiMtant  rents  if  the  manu&cturing  town 
in  their  immediate  vicinity  retained  its  former 
wealth  and  population.  But  this  would  be  im« 
]x>ssihle.  As  the  increasing  value  of  food  and 
material  reduced  manufacturing  profit  firom 
twenty-five  to  five  per  cent.,  manufiauHuring 
capital  and  skill  would  inevitably  emigrate  to 
those  remote  districts,  where  the  low  value  of 
the  products  of  the  soil  might  enable  them  to 
realise  their  former  profits.  The  land  proprietors 
would  speedily  discover  that  they  had  destroyed 
that  advantageous  market  for  their  produce, 
the  exclusive  supplying  of  which  they  had  un- 
justly endeavoured  to  secure.  Their  relative 
position  would  be  changed ;  their  districts  would 
now  be  the  remote  and  unfavourably  situated  di^ 
tricts,  and  their  rents  would  be  reduced  below 
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what  they  had  oi^ioally  been  by  all  the  increased 
xost'of  paniage  which  must  now  be  incurred  ia 
conveying  their  produce  to  a  distant  manufacturing 
town,  and  in  bringing  ba^k  from  thence  the  clothing 
and  other  wrought  goods  required  in  cultivation. 

Thus  their  selfish  policy  would  counteract  itself; 
and  their  unjusti^able  combination,  for  the  purpose 
of  enriching  themselves,  at  the  expense  of  ibt 
industrious  classes,  would  end  in  reducing  their 
^irents  considerably  below  what  they  would  have 
been;  uader  a  *  system  of  free  trade  and  opes 
(ximpetitioii. 

Let  us  apply  th?se  principles: — ^The  landed 
.proprietors  of  England  possess  the  ifnpc^tant 
advantage  qf  immediate  vicinity  to*  the* largest 
and  most  flourishing  manufacturing  towns  in  the 
world ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that,  in-  proportioo 
rto  its  fertility,  land  in  England  pays  a  Mgher 
rent,  whether  estimated  in  produce  or  in  money, 
than  in  any  other  countiy.  -  Let  not  senseless 
.^varic^  destroy  the  sources  of  the  golden  egg^ 
Let  not  the  proprietors  of  England,  by  restricting 
the  importation  of  foreign  agricultural  produce^ 

« 

raise-the  vcdue  of  such  produce  in  our  mari^et^and 
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thus' depress  th^  Ate  (si  profit, 'unlit  the  seatsr  of  ' 
manufacture  are  transferr^  ta  Franccf,  dr  Hoi- 
.land,  or  Germany.  No  projiodtioii  in  Euclid 
admits  of  a  more  rigid  denionstralioDy  thaii  that 
the  highest  rents  will  be  paid  in  couiitries  in 
which  manufacturing  industry  is  carried :  to  the 
greatest  height.  But  it  is  obriously  impossible 
that  manufactures  should  continue  to  flourish 
^in  a  country  where  restrictions  upon  the  impor- 
tation of  com  raise  the  vakie  of  raw  produce 
in  reliction  to  wrought  goods,  and  thereby  depress 
manufacturing  profits  bdow  the  rate  pirevailing  in 
the  neighbouring  counlnes. '  If  we  do  not  freely 
import  foreign  produce,  bur  manufacturing  supe-  ' 
riority  cannot  be  maintained,  and^  by  necessary 
consequence,  our  high!  comparative  renti  cannot 
continue  to  be  paid.' 

'  Hitherto,' our  arguments  have  been  ai^lied  to 
the  rent  of  lands  employed  in  the  growing  of  corn 
'and  other  necessaries.  The  principle,  however, 
that  the  landed  proprietors  of  a  country  excelling 
in  manufactures,'  are  benefited,  rather  than  ii^ 
by  a  ftee  importation  of  foreign '  produce,  *  has 
'incalculably  greater' force  when  applied  to  the 
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rents  paid  by  those  lands  which  are  emplojeA 
in  producing  superfluities. 

Whea  considering  liie  effects  of  inonopoiies» 
I  endeavoured  to  shew  that  they  mi^it  nSse 
the  exchangeable  value  of  superfluities  in  a  rmsA 
greater  d^ree  than  it  would  be  possible  for  them 
to  raise  the  value  of  necessaries.    A  day*8  sub- 
sistence can  never,  for  a  permanency,  be  WMth 
OM)re  than  the  pioduct  obtained  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  capital'  consisting  of  a  di^s  subsistence; 
because,  if  it  became  of  greater  value,  the  capitaliat 
who  advanced  a  day's  subsistence  to  a  productive 
labourer,  instead  of  obtaining  a  profit,  would  sostaiB 
a  loss,  and  would  discontinue  a  species  of  industry  so 
ruinous  to  hi  m  •    An  increase  in  the  value  of  saper* 
fluities  has  no  real  effect  in  absorbing  profit    In 
proportion  as  the  exchangeable  value  of  subsis* 
tence  rises,  as  compared  with  the  vahie  of  the 
products  of  a  capital  consisting  of  a  day's  sub- 
/ustence,  profit  must  necessarily  ML;  and  agreater 
jportion  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  better  soib 
IRust  as  necessarily  appear  in  the  form  of  rent 
But,  as  we  have  just  seen,  thero  is  a  neoessaij 
limit  to    this   M   of  prc^t    and  rise  of  reiit» 
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created  bj  die  bounty'  whicb  it  oflfers  on  th^ 
tranference  of  capital  No  monopoly  of  the  hosM 
markets  therefore^  whether  natural  or  artifidal* 
can,  for  any  oonaiderable  period,  raise  the  valae 
of  com,  and  the  rent  of  com  land,  vexy  much 
fbore  their  level  in  other  countries,  e(]ual  with 
respect  to  the  quality  of  land  under  cultivation, 
find  to  the  degree  of  skiU  with  which  labour  is 

applied. 

Put  9  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  whether 

natural  or  artificial,  when  it  affects  superflidties, 
may  raise  their  value,  and  increase  the  rent  of 
the  land  which  produces  them,  to  almost  any 
oonoeiviAle  extent  above  the  level  of  other 
countries.  The  reason  is  obvious:— 4in  increase 
}n  the  value  of  superfluities  does  not  diminish 
profit.  As  subsistence  is  always  a  main  ingre* 
dient  in  the  advance  which  puts  productive 
industry  in  motion,  a  rise  in  the  value  of  sub- 
sistence, as  compai^  with  superfluities,  reduces 
the  profit  upon  preparing  superfluities;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
superfliuties,  as  compared  with  subsistence,  raises 
^he   profit   obtained  by  preparing    superfluities. 
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^Superfluities  n6i  bmtg  the  things  expended  in 
rqwdduitioB,  increasing  their  value  with  reference 
ta  the  value  of  the'  things  which  are  expended  in 
prodnctibn,  may  cause,  in  the  branches  of  in- 
dustry which'  prepare  them,  the  sut-plus  of  refuno- 
ductiota  above  expenditure  to  exceed  the  general 
level  by  ten,  or  twenty,  or   one  hundred   per 
cent*    '  But  the  law  of  competition  forbids  that 
the  fanner  who  raises   articles    of  superfluities 
should  obtain  a  higher  rate  of  profit   than  the 
&rmer  who  cultivates  the  last  quality  of   soil 
resorted  to  for  the  supply  of  subsistence.     All 
the^difference  betweeti  the  surplus  products  which 
they  respectively  create,  will   go,  in  the  form 
of  increased  rent»  to  the  proprietor;  of  the  soil 
fipon  which  his  superfluities  are  raised. 
.    From  the  principles  I  have  here  endeavoured 
to  establish,  it  follows  that,  in  a  rich  and  populous 
country,  the  lands  which  supply  fresh  meat,  fresh 
butter,  milk,  vegetables,  hay,  and  all  those  things 
pot  strictly  component  parts  of  subsistence,  which; 
fsom*  their  bulk  or  perishable  nature,  sell  in  the 
borne  market  at  a  monopoly  price,  may  afford  the 
proprietor  a  much  higher  retit  thatk  it  is  possible 
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for  him  to  obtain  from  any  lands  of  equal  quality 
employed  in  raising  corn.  If  an  unrestricted 
importation  of  com  were  permitted;  raising  the 
rate  of  profit,  and  thereby  occasioning '  a  rapid 
increase  of  capital  and  population,  no  assignable 
limits  could  be  set  to  the  growing  intensity  in 
the  demand  for  gardens,  pleasure  grdunds,  and 
grass  farms,  nor  to  the  progressive  rise  in  the  rental 
of  the  country. 

Thus,  it  appears,  from  abundant  evidence,  the 
class  of  land  proprietors  have  not,  any  more  than 
the  class  of  capitalists  and  of  labourers,  a  permanent 
interest  in  imposing  restrictions  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  com. 


ipart  tfie  ^eeontfi 


OK  1?HE  EXCBPTIONS  AKD  LIMITATIONS  TO 
WHICH  THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE 
EXTERNAL  CORN  TRADE  ARE  LIABLE,. 


CHAP.  L 


Qfft  ihe  Qtutitkm^  Are  tie  Principles  respectimg 
a  free  external  Trade  in  Cam  liable  to  amg 
UmtaUone  in  their  Application  to  the  partis 
eular  Case  of  a  Country^  which,  hy  Bestrictians 
on  Import,  and  Bounties  upon  Export,  in^ 
fringes  on  the  Uherty  of  Commerce,  in  other 
Articles  f 

That  the  irr^ularity  of  the  seasons,  in  supply- 
ing food,  diminishes  as  territory  extends: — that 
e^pialising  the  supply  of  subsistence  throughout 
all  the  districts  of  the  world,  and  periods  of  the 
year ;  accumulating  grain  in  store-houses  and  gra- 
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WBoAeSf  and  carrying  forward  the  superfluity  of 
abundant  harvests  to  compensate  the  wants  of 
deficient  ones,  not  only  obviate  the  alternate  ie« 
Gurrence  of  superfluity  and  &mine,  but  extend 
cultiyation,  and  augment  the  numbers  of  man** 
kind : — that»  in  a  country  where  the  growing  price 
of  com  is  relatively  low,  and  where  relief  from  im- 
portation cannot  be  obtained,  until  the  markets  are 
ruinously  elevated  above  the  ordinary  level,  a  free 
export  trade,  occasioning,  in  average  years,  a  sur* 
jdus  produce,  is  the  only  means  hy  which  deficient 
years  can  be  provided  for : — ihat,  in  countries  where 
the  growing  price  of  com  b  so  h%h,  that,  in  years 
of  overflowing  crops,  superfluity  cannot  be  re-^ 
moved,  until  the  markets  have  sustained  an  ex-^ 
traordinary  fall,  unrestricted  importation,  throwing 
out  of  cultivatiiHi  such  inferior  lands,  as  require  for 
the  production  of  a  given  produce,  a  greater  ex-- 
pense  of  labour  and  capital  than  is  requisite  in 
other  growing  countries,  is  the  most  effectual 
means  of  rendering  prices  steady : — and,  that  per- 
fect freedom  of  intercourse,  uninterrupted,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  legislative  tnterfeienc^ 
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tod  albwing  industry  to  .take  wbateveir  directkia 
individoals  may  £sd most. conducive  .to  their  inte^ 
rest,  accelerates  the  growth  of  wealth  and  the 
accumulation,  of  capital,  elevates  wages,  i^ofits, 
and,  ultimately,  rents;  leads  agricultural  states, 
by  the  shortest  and  surest  road,  to  commercial 
prosperity,  and  holda  out,  in  countries  which. have 
acquired,  manu&ctuiing.  ad  vantages,  the  only  per- 
maneut  and  legitimate  encouragement  that  agri- 
culture can  receive. — ^These.  are  principles,  the 
abstract  truth  of  which  is  as  capable  of  as  rigid  a 
demonsti^tion,.  as  any  political  or  physical  propo- 
sition can  admit 

But,  every  general  principle, .  however  evident 
its  abstract  truth  may  be,  is,  ia  its  application  to 
particular  ciifcumstances,  liable  to  exceptions  and 
limitations.  .  The  exceptions  and  limitations,  there- 
£9re,  to  which  the  prinqiples  of  the  external  com 
trade,  unfolded  in  the  former  part  of  this  work, 
may  be  liable,  .ar^  what  we  now  have  to  consider. 
In  the  present  Chapter  it  ia  intended  to.  inquire, 
whether  the  principle  of  unrestricted  freedom,  in 
the  external  ogrn.  trade  be  applicable  to  the  par» 
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ticular  circumstances  of  a  country,  which,  by  pro- 
hibitions,  protecting  duties  and  bounties,  controls 
other  branches  of  commerce. 

It  is  universally  admitted  by  those  who  have 
any  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  political 
economy,  that  legislative  interference,  forcing  in- 
dustry from  the  channels  into  which  the  labourer 
and  capitalist,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  natu- 
rally turn  it,  is  injurious  to  the  wealth  of  a  coun- 
try. Protecting  duties,  it  is  acknowledged,  givi;ng 
manufactures  a  monopoly  in  the  home  market,  and 
bounties  to  extend  their  foreign  sale,  are  as  so  many 
fetters  on  the  hand  of  industry,  lowering  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  labour,  and  retarding  the  march 
of  prosperity. 

To  contend,  therefore,  that  the  existence  of  this 
pernicious  system,  with  respect  to  the  trade  in 
manufactured  articles,  forms  an  exception  to  the 
application  of  more  enlightened  principles  to  the 
trade  in  corn,  appears,  upon  the  face  of  it,  singu- 
larly  preposterous.  Those  who  admit  the  funda- 
mental  principles  of  political  economy,  respecting 
the  freedom  of  trade,  must  also  admit,  that'  the 
protecting  duties  and  bounties,  by  which,  in  the 
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case  of  manufactures,  this  freedom  is  infringed, 
are  hurtful  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  When, 
therefore,  the  advocates  of  restricted  importatioD, 
on  the  ground  that  regulations,  avowedly  injurious 
to  wealth,  exist  in  some  departments  of  industry, 
urge  that  such  regulations  should  be  extended  to 
another,  they  involve  themselves  in  the  absurdity 
of  seeking  to  remove  a  disease,  by  increasing  tiie 
cause  which  producesit. 

The  position,  however,  that  the  p^nciples  of 
political  economy,  respecting  the  external  trade  in 
com,  are  inapplicable  to  the  particular  case  of  a 
country,  granting  monoi)olies  and  protecting  dutia 
to  manu£Etcturing  industry,  is  too  important  to 
be  dismissed  with  an  examination  so  brief  and 
popular.  We  must  view  it  more  closely,  and  trace 
it  through  all  its  bearings. 

It  may  be  urged,  in  the  first  place,  that  mono- 
polies^ and  protecting  duties,  granted  to  manufiic- 
turers,  compel  the  agricultural  classes  to  purchase 
wrought  goods  at  a  dearer  rate  than  if  the  pro- 
ducts of  foreign  industry  were  admitted  to  a  finee 
competition  in  the  home  market ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, on  the  principle  of  fair  and  equal  dealings  the 
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manufacturing  cla^s  should,  by  restriction  on  the 
importation  of  com,  be  compelled  to  pay  the  for- 
mer something  more  for  their  bi^ad 

This  principle  of  equal  dealing,  and  even-handed 
ju&itice,  which  has  been  urged  against  admitting, 
in  our  actual  circumstances,  a  free  importation  of 
foreign  com,  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  and  most 
unanswerable  that  could  have  been  brought  for- 
ward. Let  us  see  how  it  applies ;  let  us  inquire, 
whether  it  may  not  prove  a  dangerous  deserter 
from  the  cause,  into  the  service  of  which  some 
injudicious  leaders  have  preposterously  pressed  it. 

Protecting  duties  and  bounties,  do,  indeed,  com. 
pel  the  agricultural  interest  to  purchase  sowe 
articles  at  a  dearer  rate  than  if  the  trade  in  them 
were  left  free :  but  then,  this  injury  does  not  fall 
on  the  agricultural  interert  alone.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  monied  interest,  the  commercial  interest, 
stock  &oldcm,  annuitants,  all  the  itiilitary  and  crrfl 
siarvants  of  thi  state,  ail  profesmiial  men,  alt  ^op- 
ktepersi  aB  bricklayi^  smithy  and  house-car- 
penters,-^ in  fact,  the  whole  community,  with  the 
ejooeption  of  those  persons  who  work  up  the  arti- 
des  which  might  be  obtained  cheaper  fi^m  abroad. 
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tote  equally  partakers  in  the  injury  inflicted  by 
the  exclusion  of  foreign  manufactures  from  our 
markets. 

How,  then,  can  the  principle  of  equal  dealing, 
and  even  p<^tical  justice,  give  the  agriculturist  a 
right  to  claim  exclusive  exemption  from  any  evil 
which,  with  a  trifling  exception,  falls  alike  on  all  ? 
Nay,  how  can  he,  with  any  semblance  or  colour  of 
equity,  demand,  not  merely  an  exclusive  exemp- 
tion,  but  one  of  such  a  nature  as  would  inflict  a 
double  evil  on  all  other  classes;  and  upon  the 
ground  that  these  classes  purchase  some  wrou^t 
goods  at  a  dearer  rate  than  is  necessary,  would 
cause  them  to  purchase  their  bread  dearer  also  ? 

The  case  stands  exactly  thus:  A.  and  B. 
sustain  an  injury  from  some  partial  regulations 
made  for  the  benefit  of  C. ;  and,  in  consequence, 
A.  claims,  not  only  an  exclusive  indemnity,  but 
one  which  must  inflict  on  B.  a  double  injufy. 
This  exclusive  indemnity,  too,  and  this  doubk 
injury,  are  ui^d  upon  the  principle  .of  equal 
dealing  and  common  justice ! ! 

Thus  we  see,  that,  to  indemnify  the  agricul- 
turist for  the  monopoly  granted  to  the  manu- 
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facturers,  by  granting  a  second  monopdlj,  in  the 
important  article  of  com,  against  all  other  classes 
of  the  community,  instead  of  being  conformable  to 
the  principle  of  fair  and  impartial  dealing,  would 
t>e  a  flagrant  violation  of  it.  Enlightened  states- 
men (and  His  Majesty's  present  ministers  are 
eminently  entitled  to  the  appellation),  on  ascertain- 
ing that  the  agricultural  interest,  in  common  with 
other  orders  of  the  state,  sustained  -an  injury  from 
.  the  protection  given  to  the  manufacturers  of  those 
particular  ^iicles  which  might  be  brought  cheaper 
from  abroad,  will,  with  aU  the  caution  which  is 
necessary  in  conducting  political  change,  and  with 
.  a  due  r^ard  to  the  interest  and  indemnification  of 
.those  who  might  have  embarked  their  capital,  or 
served  their  time  in .  the  protected  trades,  seek  to 
remove  the  injurious  restraints  upon  industry; 
but  surely  it  can  never  enter  their  contemplation, 
to  correct  one  evil  by  the  infliction  of  a  second ;  or, 
while  prodaiming  their  belief  in  the  benefits  of 
unrestricted  intercourse,  to  establish,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  dealing,  additional  monopolies  for 
indemnifying  a  single  class,  at  the  general  expense. 
Those  persons  who  are  employed  in  the  £riiri- 
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cation  of  such  artides  as  we  might  obtain  cheaper 
from  abfoad,  do  not  form,  a  very  large  proportion, 
even  of  our  manufacturing  population.  But  these 
are  the  only  persons  on  whom  the  exclusion  of 
foreign  manufactures  can  possibly  confer  a  be- 
nefit ;  and,  therefore,  even  admitting  the  strange 
doctrine,  that  the  agriculturist  is  entitled  to  as 
exclusive  indemnity*  for  purchasing  some  articles 
at  too  dear  a  rate,  these  are  the  only  persons  by 
whom  this  exclusive  indemnity  should  be  paid. 
To  make  the  great  mass  of  the  community  give 
more  for  their  bread,  because  a  system  of  com- 
mercial regulations,  avowedly  erroneous^  compds 
them  to  give  too  much  for  some  other  things, 
would  not  only  be  a  gkuriag  violation  of  natural 
justice,  but  of  common  s^ise. 

It  has  been  urged,  that  if  the  external  trade 
in  com  were  exempted  from  all  legislative  inter- 
ference, while  other  branches  of  industry  eoo- 
tinued  to  possess  monopolies  in  the  home  market, 
am^  bounties  extending  their  foreign  sales,  sudi 
exemptions  would,  indirectly^  operate  as  the  most 
severe  and  prejudicial  restraint,  and  cause  tiiese 
engaged  in  the  gro>wing  of  com,  to  withdraw  their 
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capital  from  that  concern,  for  the  purpose  of  em« 
plojring  it  in  those  favoured  channels  to  which 
such  artificial  advantages  were  continued. 

This  objection  to  admitting,  under  the  present 
circumstances  of  this  country,  the  principle  of  an 
unrestricted  trade  in  com,  however  plausible  it 
may,  at  the  first  glance,  appear,  can*  proceed  only 
from  an  entire  forgetfulness  of  the  principles  of 
commercial  intercourse.  If  France  were  to  supply 
us  with  silks,  and  other  articles,  in  preparing  which 
8^  possesses  advantages,  she  would  not  give  us 
the  fruit  of  her  labour  for  nothing ;  she  would  re^ 
quire,  in  payment,  hardware,  or  stuffs,  or  some 
other  goods,  in  preparing  which  the  advantage  be* 
longs  to  us.  When,  therefore,  we  prohibit  the 
importation  of  French  silks,  we  necessarily  pro- 
hibit, at  the  same  time,  the  exportation  of  the 
British  goods,  which  would  pay  for  them;  and 
when  we  create  a  forced  demand  for  home-made 
silks,  we,  by  the  same  operation,  must  destroy,  to 
an  equal  amount,  the  foreign  demand  for  our  other 
manufactures. 

Thus,  then,  it  aj>pears,  that  those  l^islative 
measures  of  monopoly  and  bounty,  which  are  sup- 
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posed^  to.  thcow  an  undue  proportion  of  capital  iBto 
the  channels  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  have, 
on  the  contrary,  the  effect  of  depriving  the  manu- 
facturing capitalist .  of  that  profitable  occupation 
of  his  stock,  which,  under  a  free  trade,  he  would 
find,  in  carrying  on  the  Increased  communicatiob 
between  nations.  By  these  effects  of  nionopdies 
and  bounties,  manufacturing  and  commercial  pro- 
fits are  reduced.  The  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial interests  are  placed  in  a  less  flourishing 

< 

condition,  by  the  operation  of  such  encourage- 
ment ;  and  are.  injured  by  those  regulations  which 
are  generally  supposed .  to  emich  them,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  to  throur 
into  ^  their  hands  too  large  a  proportion  of  the 
capital  of  the  country, 

.  But  we  have  not  yet  fully  unfolded  the  injury 
which  the  industrious  classes   sustain  from  the 

»  • 

jduties  laid  on  for  their  protection ;  nor  the  extent 
to  .which  monopolies  and  bounties,  instead -ef 
drawing  capital  to  manufactures .  and  commerce, 
repel  it  from  these  occupations.  When  a  nation 
confines  her  efforts  to  the  fabrication  of  those 
things,  in  which. her. natural  productions,  her  situa- 
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tioDy  and  moral  habits,  give  her  an  advantage/  she 
not  only  renders  the  labour  and  capital  thus  em- 
ployed,  more  productive  than  if  she  fabricated,  at 
home,  articles  which  foreigners  could  furnish  to  her 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  but  increases,  to  an  indefinite 
extent,  the  quantity  of  labour  and  capital  which 
she  may  beneficially  invest  in  'manufactures  and 
commerce. 

For,  thus,  co-operating  with  nature,  she  cannot 
be  undersold  by  foreign  nations ;  while,  from  the 
reciprocity  of  commerce,  every  increase  in  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  her  labour,  which  enables  her 
to  consume  a  greater  quantity  of  foreign  articles, 
creates  new  demands  for  her  commodities  in  the 
foreign  market,  and  thus  opens  a  perpetually  ex- 
tending field  for  her  exertions.  Thus  we  see,  that 
if  the  current  of  events  was  not  forced  out.  of  its 
natural  channel,  industry  would  receive  a  still-in- 
cteasing  stimulus,  and  there  would  be  an  almost 
interminable  accumulation  of  manufacturing  and 
commercial  capital.  Let  us  contemplate,  for  a 
moment,  the  diametrically  opposite  effects  of  boun- 
ties and  protecting  duties. 
.    The  fabricating,  at  home,  of  those  articles  whiph 
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foreigners  can  furnish  cheaper,  not  onlj  turns,  as 
we  have  seen,  labour  and  capital  from  their  most 
produddve  occupations,  bat  diminishes  the  quas* 
titj  of  both,  which  can  be  beneficially  rested  id 
the  operations    of  manufacture    and    commerce 
Those  manufactures  in  .which  foreigners  excd  m, 
and  which,  consequently,  require  for  their  ests- 
blishment  protecting  duties  and  monopolies,  can- 
not be  .carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  than  is 
necessary   to  supply    th^  '  home    market.      The 
foreigners,  to  whom,  in  preparing  such  artideib 
natural  advantages  bdong,  will  effectually  beat  m 
out  of  foreign  marlcets ;  and,  when  we  have  sats- 
fied  the  demand  of  the  domestic  consumer,  all  further 
increase  of  manufacturing  stock  will  be  impossiUe 
To  whatever  extent  we  refuse  to  buy  from 
foreigners,  we,  to  the  same  extent,  deprive  them 
of  the  power  of  buying  from  us ;  and,  in  whatever 
degree  we  turn  industry  from  its  natural  course  in 
the  same  decree  we  dry  up  the  sources  of  commer- 
cial prosperity,  and  instead  of  forcing  too  great  t 
proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  from  the 
soil,  deprive  the  capitalist  of  the  power  of  bene- 
ficially vesting  his  stock  in  manufieictures  and  tarade* 
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Thus,  then,  it  clearly  appears,  that  protectiiig 
duties  and  bounties,  turning  our  industry  from  em- 
ployments in  which  we  are  naturally  qualified  to 
excel,  and  in  which  we  are  secure  against  foreign 
competition,  not  only  injures  the  general  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  country,  but,  upon  the  manu<- 
&cturer  and  merchant,  the  rery  persons  whom  they 
are  supposed  to  benefit  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
munity, accumulate  double  mischief, — «t  once 
lowering  the  productire  powers  of  their  cajEtal, 
and  limiting  the  quantity  of  labour  and  of  stock, 
which  they  can  beneficially  employ. 

The  position,  therefore,  that  bounties  and  pro- 
tecting duties  benefit  the  manu&cturing  and  com>- 
mercial  dasses,  and  accumulate  the  capital  of  the 

country  in  their  hands,  being  entiarely  erroneoufl!, 

* 

the  doctrine  it  has  been  brought  forward  to  sup- 
port i£alls  iastantly  to  the  ground  These  rery 
bounties  and  protecting:  duties,  which,  while  in;- 
tended  only  to  secure  the  home,  shut  us  out  from 
the  benefits  of  the  foreign  market,  and  limit  the 
eapital  that  can  be  beneficially  employed  in  manu- 
fiMrtures  and  eomsnerce,  must,  in  the  most  effectual 
manner,  withhdd  the  grower  of  com  from  trans- 
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ferring  his. stock  into  those  channels  of  industiy 
which  receive  such  pernicious  favour.     Commene 
and  manufactures  receive,  from  legislative  eDcoo- 
ragement,  no  advantage ;  requiring,  in   ord«  to 
restore  a  due  equilibrium  between  the  differcDt 
branches  of  industry,  that  artificial  encouragement 
should  be  extended  to  agriculture.     On  the  <xm- 
trary,  the  trading  classes  sustain  the  deepest  injuij 
from  every  infringement  on  commercial  liberty; 
and  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  domestic  arti* 
des,  and  protecting  duties  laid  on  the  introductioB 
of  foreign  ones,  instead  of  being  a  reason  for  grants 
-ing  the  com  grower  a  monopoly  of  the   home 
-market,  constitute  an  argument  for  leaving  the 
trade  in  com  free;  and  require  that,  as  some  com- 
pensation for  the  peculiar  injury  the  trading  dasses 
sustain,  in  having  a  forced  and  unnatural  diredaon 
given  to  their  industry,  manufacturers  and  traders 
should  be  permitted  to  purchase  their  food  wheie- 
ever  it  can  be  obtained  at  the  cheapest  rate. 

It  is  hoped,  that  fix)m  these  illustrations,  it  wiB 
appear  suffidently  evident,  that  the  bounties  and 
protecting  duties,  by  which  our  manufacturers 
have  been  attempted  to  be  favoured,  cannot  hare 
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anj  tendency  to  withdraw  capital  from  the  soil ; 
and  that,  therefore,  establishing,  during  the  con-^ 
tinuance  of  such    r^ulations    respecting    other' 
branches  of  industry,  perfect  freedom  in  the  foreign: 
trade  in  corn,  could  not  possibly  operate  upon  the 
domestic    grower  as  an   indirect  and  pernicious 
restraint. 

Bounties  and  protecting  duties  granted  to  our 
silk  manufactures  do,  indeed,  force  capital  into 
this  channel  of  industry ;  but  then,  it  is  at  the  ex-' 
pense  of  some  other  manufacture,  more  adapted  to 
the  country,  with  which,  if  intercourse  were  free, 
foreign  silks  would  have  been  purchased,  and  to 
which,  if  our  restcictions  upon  import  had  not  in- 
terdicted export,  a  much  greater  portion  of  the 
capital  of  the  community  would  have  been  drawn. 

Such  artificial  regulations  may  increase  the 
quantity  of  capital  in  some  particular'  emplojnnent ; 
but  then,  it  is-  by  diminishing  the  general  mass 
of  capital  that  might  be  profitably  turned  to  manu- 
facture and  commerce.  For  it  is  certain  that, 
if  we  refuse  to  receive  the  articles,  in  preparing 
wjiich  foreigners  excel  us,  we  deprive  them  of  the 
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power  of  purchasiDg  the  articles,  which  we  en 
furnish  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  thej ;  and  destnj 
those  international,  and  mutually  beneficial  divi- 
sions  of  labour,  that  are  at  once  the  cause,  and  tke 
effect  of  foreign  trade :  while,  if  we  were  finedy  19 
receive  the  productions  of  foreign  industry,  a  mock 
greater  quantity  of  domestic  articles  would  be  sell 
abroad  to  pay  for  them ;  and,  in  order  to  carry  oa 
the  increased  intercourse  with  other  nations,  t 
much  iai^er  portion  of  the  stock  of  the 
would  be  turned  into  the  channels  oi  manufi 
and  commerce. 

Hence,  in  a  manufacturing  country,  bounties 
and  protecting  duties  for  fordi^  exotic  braochei 
ci  industry,  have  a  tendency,  not  to  enlarge,  b«t 
to  choke  up  the  channels  of  trade ;  not  to  dnw 
capital  from  the  growing  of^  corn,  bot  rather,  by 
limiting  the  quantity  of  stock  that  can  be  em- 
ployed m  international  intetcourse,  to  pour  a 
greater  pn^KNrtion  oi  it  up(m  the  aoiL  Uiid^  tte 
enlightened  system  of  comnieeeiid.  Itgj^aiion  wfaiok 
is  now  beguiling  to  prevul^  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
all  prohibitbna  and  protecting  chitios  for  IbidBg 
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exotic  raanufiKtures  will  be  gradually  abolished, 
and  all  pretexts  for  continuii^  restriction's  on  the 
trade  in  com  be  removed. 

,  It  may  be  urged,  perhaps,  that  if  protecting 
duties,  laid  on  to  favour  domestic  manufactures, 
did  not  force  industry  from  its  natural  direction, 
the  wrought  goods,  which,  under  a  general  free- 
dom of  intercourse,  we  received  from  abroad, 
might  be  paid  for,  not  by  other  wrought  goods, 
but  by  the  produce  of  our  soil ;  and  that,  there^ 
fore,  the  protecting  duties  which  exclude  foreign 
npuinufiEu^tures,  may  destroy  the  foreign  demand  for 
our  com,  and  thus  operate  as  a  restriction  on  our 
agriculture* 

This  objection  would  be  applicable  to  Pdand* 
In  that  country,  com,  from  the  cost  of  its  pro<* 
duction  being  relatively  low,  forms  the  staple 
artide  of  foreign  trade ;  and,  consequ^tly,  prohi- 
bitory duties  upon  the  import  of  wrought  goods, 
would  there  operate  as  interdictions  upon  the  ex* 
portation  of  agricultural  produce- 
But  England  is  in  a  situation  directly  the  reverse 
of  this.  Here  we  havv  acquired  extraordinaiy 
advanta^  in  manufacturing  industry,  while  the 
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growing  price  of  our  com  is  relatively  higher  than 
in  anj  other  countiy  of  the  world.  Thou^  nc 
were  freely  to  receive  the  wrought  goods  of  our 
neighbours,  we  could  not  possibly  pay  for  them  in 
com.     It  is  quite  in  vain  to  urge,  that,  if  fordgn 

■ 

grain  were  excluded,  and  that  of  home  growth 
alloweci  to  be  freely  exported,  capital  would  flor 
so  copiously  upon  the  soil,  that  the  supply  of  can 
would  be  increased,  and,  consequently,  its  price 
reduced,  until  it  could  be  sent  abroad  with  a  profit 
Such  artificial  encouragements,  extended  to^agpr 
culture,  could  augment  the  supply  of  com,  only  bf 
turning  labour  and  capital  to  such  inferior  lands  as 
have  been  hitherto  inadequate  to  repay  the  expense 
of  tUlage ;  that  is,  could  increase  the  quantity  of 
com,  only  by  increasing  the  cost  of  its  production ; 
that  is,  as  cost  of  production  must  ever,  on  the 
average,  gom^m  the  prices  of  the  market,  without 
rendering  exportation  absolutely  impossible. 

To  imagine,  that,  in  England,  a  free  adtnissioD 
of  foreign  goods  could  create  a  foreign  demand  for 
agricultural  produce ;  and  that  prohibitory  duties 
on  the  importation  of  manufectures,  can  act  as  an 
indirect  restriction  on   the   exportation  of  corn, 
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implies  absurdity,  and  contradiction ;  and  betrajrs 
lamentebiie  ignorance  of  the  fundam^stal  princi- 
ples of  political  economy^  namely,  that  relative 
cost  of  production  regulates  the  prices'  of  the 
market ;  and  that  production  must  cease  when  its 
expenses  are  no  longer  rep^d. 

England  cannot  raise  an  independent  supply  of 
com  for  her  increasihg  population,  without  such 
restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign'  grain, '  as 
shaU  be  sufficient  to  keep  under  cultivation  lands 
cousiderably  inferior  in  quality  to  those  cultivated 
in  the  neighbouring  growing  countries  of  Europe. 
NoWf  to  r&ise  any  given  quantity  bf  corn  on' our 
inferior  lands,  would  requite,  more  capital '  and 
labour  than  to  raise  it  from  the  land  under  tillage 
upon  the  Contitient ;  and,  as  our  better  soils  would 
acquiire  an  increased  value  in  proportion  to  their 
superiority  over  the  inferior  ones  which  could  now 
be  profitaUy  tilled,  Itny  given  quantity  of  produce 
that  might  be  raised  from  them,  would  be  chained 
with  a  hitter  rent,  than  the  same  quantity  raised 
•in  France,.dr  Crermany,  or  Polandl  '  ' 

Thus,  restrictions  upon  import,  causing  us  to 
produce  an  independent  supply  of  subsfetence^  for 
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our  iacceeaing  population,  would  raise  the  rdatifc 
cost  and  rakie  of  com  above  their  lerel  in  tbe  mat- 
rounding  countries.  Under  such  cucumtstaBoes 
we  could  not^  even  in  an  aliundant  year»  remove 
superfluity,  until  our  markets  had  fidlea  Yoy 
considerably  below  theaisuai  rate;  and  to  create  a 
permanent  surplus  to  give  m  exchange  for  the 
wrou^t  goods  of  our  neighbours,  would  not  be 
within  the  limits  of  possibility. 

Those  who  wish  that  England  should  onoe  moR 
become  an  exporting  country,  would  do  wdl  to 
consider  the  connection  brtween  cost  and  price; 
and  to  trace  the  backward  mardi,  which  must  be 
made  hdare  their  object  could  be  attained.  It  is 
self-evident  that,  before  we  become  an  exportiiy 
country,  our  markets  must  be  lower  than  tbe 
makkets  of  other  countries.  Now,  in  order  to 
reduce  our  market  prices,  it  is  neceteary  that  the 
cost  price  of  our  com  should  be  reduced.  But 
this  reduction  in  the  cost  of  producing  com  cannot 
be  effected,  while,  &r  lands  of  the  same  qua%, 
we  pay  a  higher  rent  than  is  paid  in  other 
countries;  and  while  we  till  inferior  soils,  whidi» 
to  nose  the  same  produce,  require  more  cqotal 
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and  Idxmr.  Beforer  therefi^*  we  can  reduce  our 
CMfc  and  matrket  piices^  and  become  an  e&pdrting 
omntiy  again,  landlords  must  abate  tiieir  rents  to 
a  level  with  the  rents  paid  m  France,  or  Germany, 
or  Poland;  and  papulation  must  be- so  thinned, 
that  a  cultivation^  contracted  within  the  limits  of 
those  fertfle  districts  which  require  little  ^cpense 
of  capital  and  labour^  shall  be  sufficient,  not  only 
to  meet'the  home  consumption,  but  to  yield  a  sui^- 
plQs  produce  for  the  foreign  market.  When  these 
cfvents  shall  have  taken  place,  and  England,  witili 
respect  to  the  vahie  of  land,  and  to  the  existence 
<tf  a  manufacturing  population,  shall  have  be^n 
ttuunilated  to  Poland,  she  may  employ  her  plains 
in  raising  subsistence  for  her  neighbours ;  and  the 
objectdon,  that  prohitntoty  duties  upon  the  impor- 
tation  of  wrQught  goods  check  the  exportation  of 
the  produce  which  might  have  paid  for  them,  and 
tfans  operate  as  indirect  restrictions,  forcing  capital 
fiom  the  soil,  may  become  applicable  to  her 
situation. 

An4  now^  it  is  hoped  that  we  have  sufficiently 
examined  the  quesfion,~-wfaether  the  existence  of 
legislative  restrictions,  imposed  with,  a  view  of 
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eiHK)uraging  other  branches  of  industry,  finrtasiB 
exception  to.  the  principles  formeriy  -unfolded, 
reypecting  the  benefits  of  a  free  external  trade iD> 
com.  We  have  seen,  that  bounties,  and  protect- 
ing duties,.. extended;  to  those  manvifactnres,  io 
which  ot|ier  countries  can. work  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
than  we,  do*  not  inflict  an  exclusive  injury  on  the 
agricultural  classes,  but  fall  with ,  equal  weif^t 
upon  all  the  individuals  of.  the  community,  iixise 
only  excepted,,  who  work  at  th^  protected  and 
forced  employments,  in  which  foreigners.  po?«ss 
advantages;  and  it  has  appeared,  that.ind^mmfj" 
ing  the  landed  interests,  by  giving  them  another 
monopoly  against  consumers,  so  far  from  beiog 
called  for  by  fair  dealing,  would  be  a  flagitioo^' 
violation  of  that  principle,  inflicting  on  all  otber* 
classes  a  two-fold  injury. 

It  has  ako  been  shewn,  that,  in  a  country.  ^^^ 
the  cost  of  producing  com  already  interdicts  its 
exportation,  the  prohibition  of  foreign.  manu£M> 
tures  cannot  destroy  a  foreign  demivid  &r  ap* 
cultural  produce,  or  opierate  as  an.  indirect  k* 
straint,  withdrawing  o^ital.&om  the  soil;  bat 
that,  on  the  contrary,  in ;  such  a  country,  the* 
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prohibitions  on  foreign :  wrought  goods  destroy 
the  demand  for  home  wrought  goods^  which  would 
have  paid  for  them;^  and,  by*  choking  up  the 
channels  oF  commerce,  and  limiting  the  quantity 
*of  stock  which  can  be  profitably  employed  in 
trade  and  manufactures,  have  rather  a  tendency 
to  confine  the  capital  of  the  country  to  the  soil. 

Thus,  then,  it  is  evident,  that,   in  a  country 

where  the  cost  price  of  com  is  higher  than  in 

'others,  bounties,    and  protecting  duties,  granted 

to  manufacturing  industry,  form  no  exception  to 

-the  principles  of  a  free  external  trade  in  com. 

•Such  bounties,  and' protecting  duties,  indeed,^  are 

'injurious  to  the  general  wealth  and  prosperity  of 

the  country;  and,  with  all  due  provision  for  the 

indemnification  of  the  individuals  who  may  have 

•embarked  in  the.  forced  and  exotic  branches  of 

industry,  ought  gradually  to  be  abolished ;   but 

'they  cannot  (except  in  a  country  where  the .  low 

cost  price  of  com  renders  it  a  staple  article  of 

commerce,  the  export  of  which  must  diminish,  as 

the  importation  of  foreign  articles  is  restrained) 

inflict  any  peculiar  discouragement  upon  agricuU 

ture,  or  require,  in  order  to  restore  the  profits  of 
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«tqck^  in  its  different  employmentSi  to  a  just  equ- 
libriiuo^  that  the  grower  of  com  should  oblaiD  i 
monopoly  of  the  home  maricet. 

Every  view,  therefore,  whidi  can  be  taken  of 
the  question^  confirms  the  conclusion,  that,  to  Che 
particular  case  of  a  country,  which  infringes  the 
freedomvof  commerce  with  respect  io  wroiigbt 
goods,  the  principle  of  uncontrolled  external  trade 
la  oom^  applies  with  the  fullest  force*    The  es^ 
ence   of  this    infringement   will   diminish  the 
^neral  wealth  of  the  community;  but  wktber 
such   infringement  exist   or   nol^ — ^whether.  Hs 
Majesty's  Ministers  may,  or  may  not  be  eosUd 
to  persevere  in  their  en%htened  system  respedof 
the  importation  of  foreign  fabrics,  ^3»e  trade  h 
com  should  be  unrestricted;  and  the  meidiaat  , 
left  free  to  condudt  those  important  openrito 
which  rectify  the  irr^ufority  of  the  seseM  ip 
supplying  food,  and  render  dearth  an  improbably 
famine  an  impossible  occurrence. 
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CHAP.  IL 

On  the  lAmitaUons  to  which  the  general  Prind' 
pies  ^  the  external  Trade  in  Corn  are  liable, 
in  their  AppUcaHon  to  the  particular  Case  qf 
a  Country  in  which  Restrictions  upon  Import 
have  already  induced  an  artificial  Scale  qf 
Prices,  and  given  a  forced  Extension  to  Agri- 
culture. 

Having,  in  the  last  chapter,  shewn  that  legist 
lative  interference,  with  respect  to  other  branches 
of  oomnerce,  forms  an  exception  to  the  principles 
<^a  free  exitemal  trade  in  com ;  we  have  now  to 
enqoipe,  whether  these  principles  are  liable  to 
any  limitations  in  their  application  to  the  par- 

V 

ticular  case  of  a  country  in  which  restrictions  on 
the  commerce  in  grain  have  already  turned  capital 
from  its  natural  direction,  and  established  &a  arti- 
fidal  scale  of  prices.  This  question,  always 
interesting,  as  involving  the  difficult  problem  re- 
flpecting  the    introduction    of  political    change. 
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derives,  at  present,  great  additional  importance 
from  the  circumstances,  that  a  forced  directioii  of 
capital,  in  consequence  of  intamipted  commero^ 
constitutes  our  actual  state ;  and  that  it  is  under 
an  artificial  scale  of  prices,  thereby  induced,  thai 
it  has  become  necessary  to  legislate. 
•  Dr.  Smith*  in  stating  the  limitations  to  wbicfa 
the  general  principle  of  complete  freedom  in  trade 
is  liable,  seems  to  consider  the  actual  existence  of 
artificial  encouragement  as  one.  He  uiges,  that 
•when  any  commodity  of  our  own  production  has 
been  encouraged  for  some  time  by  high  duties  and 
protections,  it  woidd  be  injurious  suddeidy  totestare 
fi,  free  importation  of  the  same  kind  of  article. 

•  '  « 

**  Humanity,  in  this  case,"  he  contends,  **  requires 
that  freedom  of  trade  should  be  restored  only  bjr 
slow  gradations,  and  with  caution  and  drciimspec- 
tion.  Were  t^hese  high  duties  an4  ptfAxsctism 
taken  away  all  at  once,  cheaper  foreign  gofKl^  ^ 
the  same  kind,  might  be  poured  so  fast  into  the 
home  market,  as  to  deprive,  all  at  once,  man; 
thousands  of  our  people  of  their  ordinary  emptor 
ipent,  and  means  of  subsistence."  *  * 

This  scarcely  needs  illustration.    England,  by 
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very  I^igh  duties  on  tlie  importation '  of  foreign 
wrought  goods,  has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  esta« 
bUshed  manufactures  not  naturallj    adapted  to 
the  country.     In  this  she  has  undoubtedly  given 
some  check  to  her  prosperity,  and  rendered  her 
labour  and  capital  less  productive  than  they  other- 
i^ise  might  have  been.     But,  nevertheless,  were 
ah^  all  at  once,  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  * 
theoretic  perfection  into  her  commercial  regula- 
tions, and  suddenly  to  repeal  the  high  duties  upon 
the  importation  of  articles  not  naturally  adapted 
to*  the '  country,    very    calamitous    consequences 
would,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  ensue.'  Under* 
sold,  in  their  own  market,  by  the  foreigner  whose 
exertions  co-operated  with  nature,  our  capitalists 
and  labourers,  who  had  been  induced  to  vest  their 
4tock,  and  to  acquire  skiU,  in  the  forced  and  exotic 
employments,  «would'  now  be '  driven  to  seek  a 
livelihood  in  other  occupations.     The  fm*mer  could 
not  do  so,  without  extensive  pecuniary  loss;  nor 
the  latter,  without  losing  all  that  species  of  moral 
capital,  consisting  in  the  skill  and  dexterity  he 
had  acquired  in  his  trade.     Great  individual  dis- 
tress, and  a  considerable  temporary  reduction  in 
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Ui^  productive  powers  of  industry,  would  be  tk 
consequences. 

.    How  if^  even  in  the  case  of  some  exotic  nianu* 
fiEU^ttures,  the  sudden  repeal  of  the  duties  whtt 
bad  given  a  foreed  direction  to  industry  weald 
be  attended  with  consequences  so  injuxioas,  we 
may  form  some  estimate  of  the  calamitous  effiBcb 
which  would  ensue   from  a  similar  prooeediiy 
witii  respect  to  the  universal  trade  of  ^licidtoe 
In  a  country,  accustomed  to  import  a  part  (tf  bff 
tonsumption  of  food,  any  oonsideraUe  restrkitia 
on  the  introduction  of  fore%n  com,  eflEects,  in  the 
first  instancy  a  great  advance  in  the  mazkeb; 
and,  hence,  f<»ces  labour  and  capital  to  the  cal- 
tivation  of  those  inferior  soils  which,  under  tbeoU 
pricesf,  could  not  be  tilled  with  a  profit    New,  0 
gOon  as  the  interruption  of  fordgn  sup[dy  nosei 
the  price  of  raw  produce  so  high,  t)|9t  the  reduced 
irate  of  profit,  now  become  customary,  may  be 
obtained  by  the  cultivation  of  tracts  whidi  b*' 
before    remained   untitled   on   account  of  their 
st(sritity,    a  rate  of  profit,  higher  than  the  coi- 
ternary,  will  be  obtained  by  the  cultivation  oftii^ 
fertile  districts  which  bad  been  aUe  to  sUn' 
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fiM«gn  oompetltiott.  fBut,  as  leases  expire^  the 
ecwnpetition  of  capitalists  will  always  pxevent  lands 
fieom  beuQg  let  at  a  lower  rate  than  is  necessary  to 
insure  the  flnrmer  the  customary  profit;  whidi^  at  the 
actual  price  of  raw  produce  is  obtained  in  manu'- 
&ctures  and  trade.  In  a  country,  therefore,  whidi 
would  naturally  import  a  part  of  her  consumption^ 
an  interruption  of  free  intercourse  occasions  a 
universal  rise  in  rent8»  and  affects  erery  contract 
which  may  be  entered  into  between  landlord  and 
tenant. 

Nor  is  this  alL  All  the  money  transactions  of 
the  land  proprietors  will  be  influenced  by  this  in^ 
crease  of  income;  mortgages,  marriage  settlements^ 
incumbrances  for  younger  children,  w31  dl  iop 
crease  with  the  increasing  rent-roll. 

Thus  we  see,  that,  while  restrictions  on  the  im^ 
portation  of  wrought  goods,  not  naturally  adapted 
to  the  country,  would  give  a  forced  direction  to 
■labour  and  caftttal,  in  a  few  manufacturing  towns 
apd  districts;  restrictiotis  on  liie  introdudtion  of 
foreign  com,  would,  in  a  country,  the  circumstances 
of  which  naturally  led  to  the  importation  of  grain, 
not  only  give,  to  an  incalculably  greater  extent,  h 
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forced  direction  to  capital  and  labour,  but'  would 
influence,  to  a ;  considerable  extent,  the  moocj 
transaction^  of  individuals.  '  In  proportion  to  the 
niagnitiide  of  the  change,  would  be  the  evils  in- 
flicted by  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  restrictions 
which  had  produced  it.  The  nature  of  these  eTib 
we  will  now  examine. 

In  the  first  place)  the  removal  of  those  obstacles 
to  the  importation  of  foreign  grain,  which,  bj  turn- 
ing industry  from  its  natural  course,  had  forced  an 
independent  supply  of  food,  would  enable  the  cul- 
tivator of  the  fertile  tracts  of  the  adjacent  growing 
countries,  to  pour  in  a  cheaper  supply  of  com  than 
could,  from  the  inferior  soils  which  had  been  forced 
•into  cultivation  by  the  artificial  prices  induced  by 
fettered  commerce,'  be  obtained  at  home.     But 
•when  prices  were,  in  this  manner,  brought  down 
to  the  natural  level;  these  inferior  soils  could  no 
longer  be  tilled  with  advantage.     The   capital, 
therefore,-  which  had  been  expended  in  bringii^ 
them  into  a  state  of  tillage,  woidd  cease  to  be 
productive ;  nay,  even  the  stock  which  existed  in 
permanent  implements,  and  buildings,   would  be 
deprived,  in  a  great  measure,  of  its  exchangeable 
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value  and  productive  power,  and  could  not  be  dis^ 
posed  of,  or  converted  into  other  articles,  or  turned 
into  other  eooployments,  without  considerable  loss. 
The  agricultural  labourers,,  too,  who  had  been  em-' 
ployed  upon  the  land  thus  thrown  out  of  tillage,' 
would  lose  all  the  benefit  of  the  skill  and  dexterity- 
they,  might  have  acquired  in  their  accustomed  call- 
ing ;  and,  deprived  of  their  moral  capital,  would ' 
be  driven  to  seek  employments  in  which  tlieir  pro- 
ductive powers  must  be  lowered. 

It  would  be  fortunate,  however,  if  the  derange- 
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ment  and  distress  could  be  limited  to  those  districts 
which  should  be  thrown  out  of  tillage  by  the  sud- 
den removal  of  the  restrictions  upon  importation. 
When  a  diminished  supply,  and  heightened  price 
of  com,  enable  capital  to  obtain  the  ordinary  rate 
of  profit  from  the  cultivation  of  the  inferior  lands, 
then  those  of  a  superior  quality  yield,  upon  the 
capital  employed  on  them,  an  extraordinary  return ; 
and,  when  they  come  to  be  re-let,  must>  from  the 
competition  of  farmers,  obtain  such  an  increase  of 
rent,  as  will  reduce  the  profits  of  cultivating  them, 
to  the  natural  and  level  rate.  Now,  on  the  re- 
moval of  restrictions  upon  import,  and  consequent 
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fidl  in  the  markets^  the  oocujners  of  such  landivill 
no  hmg&t  be  able  to  afford  the  advanced  rents  oon- 
tmeted  for^  under  artificial  pticeg*  If  thej  con- 
timie  to  pay  these  rents,  they  wilt  &il  of  obtainiE^ 
tlfte  customary  rate  of  profit  on  their  cafutal :  nay, 
their  profit  will  not  only  fail,  but  even  their  capital 
itself  will  begin  to  dinunish*  They  will  be  obliged^ 
esQier  to  surrender  their  finrms,  or  to  become  bank- 
rupts. 

The  interest  of  die  proprietor,  and  of  the  cuUi- 
vAtor  of  the  soil,  though  by  no  means  identical 
we  yet  so  intimately  connected,  that  any  serious 
iiQury  affecting  the  one,  is  likely  to  be  comms- 
qicoted  to  the  other.    While  a  sudden  reduction 
of  prices  falls  thus  ruinously  upon  the  tenant,  it 
occasions  a  distressing  diminution  in  the  income  of 
the  landlord.   Under  such  circumstances,  and  when 
it  is  impossible  to  sustain  prices,  it  is  the  wisest 
plan  in  the  proprietor  to  acquiesce  in  the  redactioo 
of  his  fOTtune,  to  enter  into  some  equitable  com* 
promise  with  his  tenantry,  and  to  grant  hew  leaM 
proportioning  rent  to  the  new  scale  of  prices* 
Should  he  have  incurred  debts,  made  settlemeoti^ 
or  entered  into  any  money  transactiou9»  under  the 
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oonfidence  of  receiving  an  undiminished  income; 
and  should  the  necessity  o£  makii^  good  his  en« 
gagementSy  or  the  mere  force  of  avarice^  cause  him 
stUl  to  demand  the  stipulated  amount  of  rent,  such 
proceeding  would,  ultimately,  tend  only  to  increase 
tjbe  embarrassment,  or  to  defeat  the  cupidity,  which 
prompted  it.  For,  if  the  tenantry,  under  such  dr- 
c^imstances,  continued  to  hold  their  farms,  they 
would  exhaust,  in  the  payment  of  a  renft,  now  ren* 
deied  exorbitant,  the  capital  available  for  cultiva^ 
tion ;  and,  in  a  littfe  time,  would  render  themselves, 
not  only  unaUe  to  dischaige  the  sum  agreed  upon, 
but  even  to  make  up,  as  they  might  easily  have 
done,  if  a  compromise  had  early  taken  place;,  a  rent 
abated  in  proportion  to  the  rieduced  scale  of  prices^ 
Landlords  must  ultimately  impoverish  themselves^ 
when  they  enforce  bargains,  the  fulfilment  of  which 
would  trench  upon  the  stock  employed  in  cul« 
tivadon. 

The  important  classes  of  land  proprietors  and 
cultivators  could  not  suffer  so  violent  a  convul* 
sion  of  pn^ierty,  without  a  shock  being  communis 
cated  to  the  whole  community.  The  manu&cturing 
and  commercial  classes,  indeed,  would,  at  ^rst,  ex-* 
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exporting  the  articles  which  paid  for  the  fbreiga 
Corn  that  unrestricted  intercourse  brought  into  the 
country.     But  the  benefit  they  received  on  the  one 
hand,  would  be  counterbalanced,  and  much  more 
than  counterbalanced,  by  the  injury  sustained  upoD 
the  other.     No  advantages  acquired  in  the  fore^ 
market  could  compensate  the  manufacturer   and 
merchant  for  the  diminished  demand  of  the  do- 
mestic market :  proprietors  and  cultivators  wooU 
not  have  sustained  a  mere  reduction  of  their  money 
income,  which,  accompanied  and  occasioned  by  a 
corresponding  rise  in  the  value  of  money,  left  thdr 
real  wealth,  and  demand  for  commodities,   on- 
changed.     Diminished  cultivation  would  have  left 
them  a  reduced  quantity  of  produce ;  and,  as  the 
throwing  out  of  the  inferior  lands^  and  the  redoc* 
tion  of  rents,  will  have  lowered  the  cost,  as  wdl 
as  the  money  price  of  this  produce,  the  smaller 
quantity,  now  in  their  hands,  will  have  lost  a  par- 
tion  of  its  exchangeable  value,  not  only  with  respect 
to  currency,  but  also  with  respect  to  commodities. 
The  real  wealth,  therefore,  and  the  real  power  of 
purchasing,  possessed  by  the  land-proprietor  and 
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&rmer,  will  have  sustained  considerable'  diminu- 
tion. The  home  market,  which  is  always  the 
nearest,  the  most  secure,  and  the  most  extensive, 
and  which,  for  the  smith,  the  carpenter,  the  brick- 
layer, the  mason,  and  the  entire  classes  of  artificers 
and  manufacturers  who  work  upon  the  coarser 
household  articles  which  admit  not  a  profitable  ex- 
portation, is  the  only  market,  would  be  narrowed 
in  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  foreign  market 
could  be  extended.  Hence,  manufacturing  and 
trading  capital  would  be  thrown  out  of  employ;, 
and,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  every  branch  of 
industry  throughout  the  kingdom  would  receive 
injury  firom  the  rash  and  injudicious  attempt  to 
introduce  theoretic  perfection  into  our  commercial 
system. 

The  check  thus  given  to  industry,  and  the  de- 
rangement occasioned  in  property,  would  consi- 
derably affect  the  public  revenue.  That  the  power 
to  support  taxation  consists  in  the  possession  of 
wealth ;  and  that,  as  capital  is  exposed  to  waste ; 
as  labour  is  thrown  from  the  emfdoyments  in  which 
use  has  heightened  its  productive  powers ;  and  as 
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the  revenue  of  lands,  and  the  profits  of  stock,  decay, 
the  sources  of  financial  prosperity  dry  up, — are 
propositions  too  evident  to  require  illustration.  In- 
asmuch as  a  sudden  removal  of  the  restraints  Nrhidi 
had  existed  on  the  importation  of  com»  deranged 
the  established  course  of  industry,  and  checked 
prosperity  and  wealth,  it  would,  by  a  direct  opera* 
tion,  render  the  taxes  less  productive. 

This  inffiction  of  sufi*ering  and  embarrassment, 
howev^,  might  be  easily  obviated.  In  a  country 
where  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreigit 
grain  have  induced  an  artificial  scale  of  prices,  and 
given  a  forced  extension  to  tillage,  the  temporary 
evils  inflicted  by  a  sudden,  would  be  compl^ely 
obviated  by  a  gradual,  opening  of  the  ports.  Dutis 
upon  importation,  progressively  diminishing,  firom 
year  to  year,  until,  after  .a  given  period,  and  when 
their  amount  had  become  very  low,  perfect  freedom 
of  intercourse  should  be  introduced,  would,  without 
any  injury  to  labour,  capital,  or  revenue,  bu^  on 
the  contrary,  with  progressive  benefit  to  them  aO, 
allow  industry  to  take  its  most  profitable  direction; 
and,  without  opmniunicatiBg  a  ishock  to  any  daas 
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*  €^  individuals,  would  advance  the  state  to  a  degree 
!  of  prosperity  and  affluence  unattainaUe  under  a 
1  system  of  restraint. 

s  These  duties,  laid  on  at  first  sufficiently  high  to 
!  pfrevent  any  immediate  diminution  of  tillage,  and 
!  reduced  so  gradually,  that  the  demand  for  agri- 
I  cultural  labourers  could  not  diminish  faster  than 
disease  and  death  cut  oiBT  the  present  supply,  would 
allow  the  youth  of  the  rising  generation  to  turn 
themselves  to  more  advantageous  employments, 
before  the  land,  too  inferior  in  quality  to  be  kept 
in  cultivation  by  the  natural  protection  afforded  by 
the  expense  of  carriage,  should  be  thrown  out  by 
the  competitbn  of  the  ibreign  grower.  Thus, 
then,  a  cautious  and  progressive  introduction  of 
the  principle  of  a  free  external  trade  in  com» 
would,  with  respect  to  the  labourers  who  had  been 
induced,  by  the  fiR*ced  ^icouragement  giv^i  to 
agriculture^  to  devote  themselves  to  husbandry, 
obviate,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  the  evils  to 
be  apprehended  fioot  a  suddeir  openii^  of  the 
ports ;  and,  while  the  riling  youth  hetodc  them- 
sdves  to  the  moie  profitable  paths  of  iiidMtry^ 
opened  by  unfisttered  commerce,  not  an  individiAal^ 
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losing  the  benefit  of  his  acquired  skill  and  moni 
capital,  would,  with  reduced  productive  powers, 
be  driven  out  in  quest  of  new  employment 

With  respect  to  the  capital,  too,  which  obstnictd 
intercourse  might  have  forced  firom  its  natural  di> 
rection,  and  vested  in  inferior  lands,  a  gaid 
opening  of  the  ports  would  have  the  same  savisf 
influence.  A  protection  granted  to  the  hm 
grower  for  a  period  equal  to  the  average  lengtk 
which  leases  had  to  run,  would  enable  him  togiiB 
the  ordinary  return  on  whatever  capital  he  migkt, 
under  existing  leases,  have' expended  in  theexteo- 
sion  of  tillage ;  while  the  foreknowledge  that  pro* 
tecting  duties  were  gradually  to  decline,  andfioalj 
to  cease,  would  effectually  prevent  future  inv^ 
ments  of  capital  upon  lands  so  inferior  as  to  k 
unable,  at  the  level  prices  of  unrestricted  inter- 
course, to  pay  the  expenses  of  cultivation. 

In  consequence  of  this  temporary  protectkA 
too,  landlords  would  not  be  compelled  to  come  <o 
any  compromise  with  theilr  tenantry^  nor  to  make 
abatements  in  the  stipulated  rents.  On  leases  M- 
ing  in,  indeed,  and  grounds  coming  to  be  ie4et,  tk 
knowledge  that  aU  artificial  and  forced  protection 
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was  about  to  cease,  would  cause  the  farmer  to 
engage  for  a  less  heavj  rent,  and  would  effect  a 
diminution  in  the  land  proprietor's  income.  This 
diminution,  however,  would,  to  a  certain  extent, 
be  nominal ;  and  the  increased  power  of  the  cur- 
rency would  partly  indemnify  him  for  the  smaller 
sum  received.  Such  partial  indemnity  would  be 
all  that  he  could  in  equity  expect,  or  that,  on  the 
prinriple  of  fair  and  equal  dealing,  could  be  his 
due.  To  maintain  the  price  of  com  in  a  state  of 
artificial  elevation,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
hancing the  income  of  land  proprietors,  would  be 
a  measure  of  intolerable  injustice.  No  land  pro- 
prietor, capable  of  comprehending  the  principles, 
that  a  high  price  of  corn  lowers,  universally,  the 
productive  powers  of  industry;  and  that,  when 
the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  land  is  too  high  to 
admit,  until  tte  markets  have  sustained  an  extraor- 
dinary fall,  the  superfluity  of  abundant  years  to  be 
exported  to  other  countries,  the  price  of  bread  is 
ruinously  fluctuating, — ^no  proprietor  who  had  an 
understanding  to  receive  these  principles,  could^ 
consistently  with  the  common  feelings  of  humanity, 
ask  for  a  continuance  of  restrictions. 
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A  cautious  and  gradual  applicatioii  of  the 
principle  of  iree  external  trade  in  com»  wouU 
also  completely  obviate  the  financial  derangemoit 
which  a  rash  and  sudden  opening  of  the  ports 
might  occasion.  In  the  first  place,  a  temporaij 
and  gradually  diminishing  protection^  offered  te 
the  home  grower,  would  throw  no  labour  out  of 
employment,— would  occasion  no  waste  of  capital 
and  no  reduction  in  that  general  opulence,  in  whki 
the  sources  of  public  revenue  are  found. 

And  now  to  conclude  the  chapter.  An  artifi- 
cial scale  of  prices,  and  a  forced  extension  ghrei 
to  tillage,  are,  both  with  respect  to  the  Y^offm 
of  opulence,  and  to  the  supply  of  subsistaioe^ 
highly  ii\jurious  to  a  country;  the  increased  ex- 
pense of  labour  and  capital,  which  they  rendrr 
necessary  to  the  production  of  com,  at  once  lowe^ 
ing  the  productive  powers  of  industry,  and,  bf 
rendering  it  impossible  to  expert  superfluity,  uati 
the  markets  have  sustained  an  extraordinary  fiA 
exposing  the  consumer  to  suffer  firom  perpetoil 
fluctuation  in  the  price  of  bread.  But  a  sudda 
&I1  from  the  artificial  scale  of  prices,  and  the 
withdrawing  of  capital  from  such  land  as  coidd 
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qot,  at  the  lev^l  price  of  a  tree  external  trade, 
repay  the  expenses  of  cultivatioq,  would  be  a 
greit,  though  only  a  temporary,  aggravation  of 
the  mischief,  throwiug  labour  out  of  employ,  oc- 
casioning a  destruction  of  stock,  and  effecting  a 
great  faUing  off  in  the  revenue,  while  it  increased 
the  pressure  of  the  taxes.  A  circumspect  and 
gradual  adoption  of  more  enlightened  principles 
into  our  commercial  system,  would,  however, 
completely  obviate  the  evils  of  incautious  change ; 
would  not  diminish  the  demand  for  agricultm*al 
labour,  more  rapidly  than  natural  causes  dimi- 
nished the  supply ;  would  allow  the  capital,  which 
had  been  forced  upon  inferior  lands,  time  to  work 
out  an  adequate  return  ;  and,  without  inflicting 
injury  on  any  class  of  the  community,  would  open 
to  the  country  sources  of  prosperity,  unattainable 
under  a  state  of  restricted  commerce. 

The  conclusion  from  the  whole,  is,  that  to  the 
particular  case  of  a  country,  in  which  obstructions 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  grain  have  induced 
an  artificial  scale  of  prices,  and  given  a  forced  ex- 
tension to  tillage,  the  general  principles  of  a  free 
external  trade  in  com  are  strictly  applicable ;  but 
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that,  in  order  to  obviate  the  individual  suflfenng, 
and  temporary  embarrassment,  which  a  sudden 
change  in  the  direction  of  industry  could  not  tul 
to  occasion,  their  application,  under  such  circum- 
stances, should  be  graduaL 


CHAP.  III. 

On  the  Question^  Is  the  general  Princijple  of  a 

Jree  external  Trade  in  Cam  liable  to  lAmita^ 

tian  in  its  jippUcation  to  the  particular  Case 

qf  a   Country^  which  is  more  heavily  taxed 

than  other  growing  Countries? 

We  are  now  to  inquire,  whether  the  particular 
case  of  a  country,  pressed  more  heavily  than  her 
neighbours  by  internal  taxation,  forms  an  excep- 
tion, to  which  the  general  principles  of  the  external 
teade  in  com  do  not  apply.     Taxation  can  affect 
trade  only  by  influencing  prices.     Now,  taxation 
influences  prices  in  two  ways ;  first,  directly,  by 
falling  upon  the  article  consumed ;  and,  secondly, 
indirectly,  by  falling,  not  on  the  article  consumed, 
but  upon  something  else,  which  may  be  necessary 
to  its  production.     Indirect  taxation,  however,  has 
two  distinct  operations ;  it  either,  by  being  laid  on 
those  ingredients  of  capital  which  are  universally 
employed  in  production,  occasions  a  general  rise 
in  productive  cost;  or   else,  by  being  laid  upon 
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things  peculiar  to  some  branches  of  industry,  it 
occasions  a  partial  rise  in  the  expenses  of  pro- 
duction. 

The  inquiry,  therefore,  how  far  the  effects  of  a 
heavy  taxation  upon  prices  may  limit  the  princqik 
of  a  free  external  trade,  naturally  divides  itsdf 
into  three  heads,  viz.  a  rise  in  prices  occasioned 
by  direct  imposts ;  a  general  rise  in  prices  occa- 
sioned by  indirect  imposts ;  and  a  partial  rise  in 
prices  occasioned  by  indirect  imposts. 

These  we  shall  consider  in  their  order. 

Supposing  an  unrestricted  commerce  to  exist 
between  England  and  France,  and  the  two  coun- 
tries to  possess  equal  advantages  in  the  silk  man^ 
facture,  then  a  tax  of  ten  shillings  a  yard,  laid 
upon  British,  would  operate  as  a  bounty^  to  thai 
amount,  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  silks. 
Here,  then,  we  see,  that  a  direct  tax  upon  a 
domestic  article  must  turn  foreign  trade  from  its 
accustomed  channels.  While  such  an  internal  tax 
existed^  a  free  importation  of  the  foreign  ttrtick 
would  act  as  a  ruinous  discouragement  to  the 
domestic  manufacturer,  and  would  compel  him  to 
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desist  from  the  working  of  siU^ ;  while,  in  France, 
it  would  occasion  a  forced  investment  of  capital 
in  the  manufacture  of  that  article,  in  order  to 
supply  the  British  market 

Now,  the  balance  being  disturbed  by  a  weight 
thrown  into  one  scale,  it  is  necessary  to  restore 
the  equilibrium  by  placing  a  similar  weight  in  the 
^  other;  the  direct  internal  tax  having  destroyed 
the  natural  level  of  industry,  a  countervailing  duty 
is  requisite  to  restore  it.  Such  duty>  too,  would 
be  conformable  to  those  very  principles^  on  which, 
when  no  direct  internal  tax  is  laid  upon  the  home- 
made article,  the  benefits  of  unrestricted  imports 
tion  are  demonstrable.  In  the  home  market,  it 
would  place  the  home  and  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer on  their  former  relative  footing;  and,  if 
accompanied  by  a  drawback,  to  a  similar  amount, 
upon  exportation,  would  place  them  upon  their 
former  relative  footing  with  respect  to  the  foreign 
nuurket  also. 

When  a  direct  tax  is  laid  upon  a  domestic  arti- 
de,  a  countervailing  duty,  laid  upon  the  similar 
foreign  article^  accompanied  by  a  drawback  upon 
the  exportation  of  the  one>  and  re-exportation  of 
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the  other,  though  it  increased  the  price  to  the 
consumer,  yet,  instead  of  checking,  would  restore 
that  equal  intercourse  between  nations,  which  in- 
cites the  industry,  and  augments  the  wealth  of  alL 

But  this  is  too  obvious  to  require  to  be  longer 
dwelt  upon.     When  du^ct  taxes  are  laid  upon 
articles  of  home  production,  no   one  controverts 
the  principle,  that  countervailmg  duties  should  be 
laid  upon  similar  foreign  articles.     And,  though 
the  principle  were  controverted,  yet,  as  direct 
taxes  are  not  laid  exclusively  upon  com  of  home 
growth,  the  discussion  of  it  would  be  foreign  to 
the  subject  of  the  present  work.     We  will  pass 
to  the  consideration  of  the  next  branch   of  the 
question  proposed  for  discussion  in  this  chapter. 

As  indirect  imposts  are  often  as  efficacious  in 
raising  the  price  of  commodities,  as  taxes  laid 
directly  upon  them,  it  seems,  at  first  sight,  the 
obvious  conclusion,  from  analc^,  that  the  former, 
equally  with  the  latter,  act  as  a  bounty  upon  the 
introduction  of  foreign  goods,  turn  external  trade 
from  its  natural  channels,  and  require,  in  order  to 
restore  a  just  equality  in  the  different  modes  of 
employing    capital,     that     countervailing    duties 
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should  be  imposed  on  imported  articles.  On  a 
closer  examination,  however,  we  shall  find,  that 
the  analogy  between  the  high  price  occasioned  hj 
direct,  and  the  high  price  occasioned  by  indirect 
taxation,  is  not  sufficiently  strict  to  authorise  our 
applying,  to  the  one,  conclusions  which  may  be 
.  correct  as  to  the  other.  A  short  analysis  will 
demonstrate  this. 

If,  other  things  remaining  the  same,  taxes  laid 
upon  the  various  necessaries  of  life  so  raise  the 
expenses  of  production,  in  England,  that  the 
farmer  cannot  bring  com  to  market,  without 
charging  twenty  per  cent,  more  than  the  farmer 
in  France  can  afford  to  sell  it  for,  the  consequences 
to  be  apprehended  are,  that,  under  a  free  importa* 
tion,  French  produce  would  inundate  our  markets^ 
and  compel  the  home  grower  to  turn  his  capital 
into  some  other  channeL  Let  us  then  suppose^ 
that  this  consequence  takes  place ;  and  that  the 
foreign  grower,  enabled,  by  the  absence  of  taxa- 
tion, to  raise  his  com  twenty  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  the  domestic,  undersells,  and  fairly  beats  him 
out  of  the  market. 

Now,  the  necessary  result  of  this  is,  that  9onie* 
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thing  must  be  sent  abroad,  to  pay  for  the  foreign 
produce  we  have  received.  The  foreign  grower 
will  not  give  it  to  us  for  nothing.  We  must 
return  him  a  full  equivalent  Commerce  is  reci- 
procal. In  whatever  degree  we  import  com,  in 
the  same  degree  must  we  export  some  other 
article.  But  when  internal  taxation  has  increased 
the  expenses  of  production  twenty  per  cent 
beyond  the  rate  of  other  countries,  what  other 
article  can  we  export  ?  A  general  increase  in 
the  cost  of  production  communicates  itsdf  to 
every  species  of  agricultural  produce,  as  weB  as 
to  com;  the  exportation,  consequently,  of  any 
species  of  agricultural  produce,  is  impracticable. 

But  again,  as  the  wages  of  labour  enter  more 
largely  into  the  price  of  wrought  goods,  than  into 
the  price  of  raw  produce,  internal  taxation  upon 
the  necessaries  of  life  will  increase  the  price  rf 
manufactures,  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  it  in- 
creases the  price  of  corn;  and  will  check  their 
exportation,  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  it  checks 
the  exportation  of  the  unwrought  productions  of 
the  soil.  The  supposition  is,  that  internal  taxation 
raises,  universally,  the  value  of  every  article  raised 
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or  &bricated  in  the  country.  But,  if  the  pike  of 
all  articles  be  equally  raised,  the  exportation  of 
all  would  be  equally  checked.  The  advance  in 
our  markets,  which  enables  the  French  to  undersell 
us  in  the  article  of  com,  would  also  enable  them 
to  undersell  us  in  every  thing  else.  But,  if  they 
undersold  us  in  every  thing,  they  would  buy 
nothing  from  us ;  and  it  is  certain,  that,  if  they 
bought  nothing  from  us,  they  could  sell  nothing 
to  us. 

The  conclusion,  theref(»re,  that,  if  indirect 
internal  taxation  should  generally  raise  our 
markets  twenty  per  cent,  above  those  of  France, 
grain  would  be  poured  in  from  that  country,  to 
the  injury  of  the  home  grower,  is  erroneous.  *A 
rate  of  prices  universally  high,  cannot  encourage 
exportation,  because  it  checks  importation;  and 
commerce  being  reciprocal,  the  one  cannot  exist 
without  the  other. 

It  is  no  objection  to  this  reasoning  to  say,  that, 
when  commodities  become  too  dear  to  find  pur- 
diasers  in  the  foreign  market,  the  cheaper  articles 
which  we  might  receive  from  al»road  would  be 
paid  for  by  a  transmission  of  money,  instead  of 
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goods.  For,  granting  the  fact,  the  necessary  con- 
sequence still  would  be,  that  foreign  commodities 
could  not  continue  to  come  into  our  markets. 
The  instant  we  ceased  to  export  home  productions, 
and  paid  for  foreign  articles  in  money,  at  that 
instant,  the  supply  of  money  would  begin  to  dimi- 
nish, and  its  value  to  increase.  But  a  rise  in 
the  value  of  money,  is  the  same  thing  as  a  fall  in 
the  price  of  commodities.  With  the  necessaries 
of  life,  the  wages  of  labour,  and  the  expenses  of 
production,  would  fall.  Hence  the  foreign,  wodd 
no  longer  be  able  to  undersell  the  home  grower. 
On  the  contrary,  as  the  self-same .  process  which 
diminished  our  supply  of  money,  and  reduced  our 
prices,  would  increase  the  supply  of  the  metab, 
and  elevate  prices,  in  the  country  whose  produce 
we  had  purchased,  the  home,  would  obtain  an 
advantage  over  the  foreign  grower ;  and  we  should 
now  be  enabled  to  furnish  produce  to  those,  whom 
we  were  so  lately  obliged  to  pay  in  cash. 

Neither  would  it  be  an  objection  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  commerce  is  an  exchange  of  equivalents, 
to  urge,  that  if  we  could  not  send  commodities 
abroad,  we  might  pay  for  the  goods  we  impcHted 
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by  bills  of  exchange.  <  Our  bills  would  speedily 
overstock  the  foreign  market,  and  become  depre- 
ciated.  Supposing,  as  before,  that  indirect  internal 
taxation  raised  our  prices  twenty  per  cent,  above 
those  of  France,  and  that  this  so  checked  our 
exportation,  that  all  we  received  from  that  country 
we  paid  for  in  bills  of  exchange,  then,  in  a  little 
time,  these  bills  would  be  so  depreciated,  that  the 
exchange  would  be  twenty  per  cent,  against  us. 
Now,  the  moment  things  arrived  at  this  state, 
(and,  under  this  supposition,  they  must  arrive  at 
it  very  speedily)  the  foreign  grower  would  cease 
to  have  any  advantage  over  the  home  grower. 
Though  the  French  farmer  might  be  able  to  raise 
his  produce  twenty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the 
British  farmer,  yet,  on  coming  into  the  British 
market,  he  would  lose  twenty  per  cent,  on  the 
exchange.     If  he  attempted  to  indemnify  himself 
for  this  loss  upon  the  exchange,  by  raising  his 
prices,  then,  in  whatever  degree  he  thus  inde^n- 
nified  himself,  in  the  same  degree  he  would  cease 
to  undersell  the  home  grower.      If  he  carried 
back  gold,  the  consequent  fall  of  prices,  described 
in  the  former  paragraph,  would  speedily  drive 
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him  from  the  British  market ;  and  if,  to  save 
the  exchange,  he  attempted  to  take  back  com- 
modities  (those  being,  by  the  supposition,  twenktj 
per  cent,  dearer  in  England  than  in  France),  die 
loss  he  would  sustain  upon  them,  independently 
of  carriage,  would  exactly  counterbalance  what 
he  gained  upon  the  exchange.  In  whateva*  war 
he  endeavoured  to  cover  the  transaction,  Us 
advantage,  in  coming  into  the  British  market, 
could  in  no  way  be  increased  by  that  unirersal 
rise  of  prices  which  is  produced  by  taxation  fkUiB^ 
on  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  increasiog  the 
expenses  of  production. 

0 

And  now,  it  is  hoped,  it  has  been  made  suit 
ciently  evident,  that,  however  analogous,  or 
identical,  they,  at  a  hasty  glance,  may  seem  to  te 
there  is,  between  the  high  prices  occasioned  I7 
direct,  and  the  high  prices  occasioned  by  indiiect 
taxation,  a  material  distinction,  sufficient  to  render 
completely  erroneous,  with  respect  to  the  (W 
conclusions  incontrovertible  with  respect  to  the 
other.  A  tax,  laid  directly  upon  any  home  coot- 
modity,  does  not  raise  the  price  of  all  other  coiD- 
modities  to  an  equal  extent ;  and  does  not,  If 
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discouraging  the  exportation  of  whatever  articles 
might  purchase  foreign  goods,  check  importatioli 
on  the  one  hand,  in  the  same  degree  in  which  it 
promotes  it  on  the  other,  and  thus,  from  its  own 
reaction,  prevent  the  producer  of  the  taxed  com- 
modity from  being  undersold  in  the* home  market. 

This  counter-H)peration,  however,  is  effectually 
performed  by  those  taxes,  which,  laid  on  indirectly, 
raise  the  price  of  all  commodities  beyond  their 
price  in  other  countries  less  heavily  burthened. 
Indirect  taxation,  raising  the  expenses  of  produc- 
tion, acts  universally ;  and,  if  it  checks  importa- 
tion  with  respect  to  one  commodity,  checks  it, 
also,  with  respect  to  all.  Hence,  when  the  foreign 
speculate  enters  the  markets  which  have  been 
raised  by  indirect  taxation,  the  advantage  he  gains 
upon  the  high  price  of  the  article  he  brings,  is 
exactly  counterbalanced  by  the  high  price  of  the 
artide  he  takes  away ;  and  his  profits,  upon  the 
whole  of  his  transaction,  can  be  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the^  would  have  been,  before  the  country 
to  which  he  trades  had  her  markets  raised  by 
taxes  laid  upon  the  necessaries  of  life. 

If,  in  order  to  realise  high  profits  upon  his  sales. 
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he  refoses  to  biiy  any  thing  in  the  taxed  counUy, 
but  carries  back  her  specie,  then,  /in  that  country, 
the  metals  rise  in  value,  or,  in  other  words,  prks 
fall,  and  the  foreign  adventurer  can  no  longer  oi- 
dersell  the  domestic  trader;  and  if,  with  a  view  to 
continue  a  lucrative  trade,  the  foreigner  recaves 
payment  in  bills  of  exchange,  the  loss  sustained 
upon  the  depreciation  of  these,  will  leave  bimex- 
'  actly  as  he  was  before. 

In  economical  science,  no  principles  are  dor 
strictly  demonstrable  than,  that  commerce  is  tf 
exchange  of  equivalents ;  and  that  whatever  cfaecb 
exportation,  operates  as  a  check  upon  importatioo* 
But  taxes  which,  by  raising  the  expenses  of  pw- 
duction,  increase  the  price  of  all  commodities 
check  exportation  in  the  same  d^ree  that  tiitj 
encourage  importation ;  and,  therefore,  in  fact,  they 
discourage  importation  just  as  much  as  they  encou- 
rage it     The  effects  they  produce  upon  the  c* 
hand,  they  counteract  upon  the  other.    They  c«h 
stitute,  in  themselves,  countervailing  duties,  ft"/ 
adequate  for  the  protection  of  the  home  nM**" 
The  particular  case,  therefore,  of  a  country  ^ 
which  they  raise  the  price  of  agricultural  proA«» 
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above  its  price  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  fonns 
no  exception  to  the  principle  of  a  free  external 
trade  in  com.  Their  existence  does  not  require 
that  the  domestic  grower  should  be  protected  by 
legislative  enactments  in  the  home  market. 

Though  the  taxes  which  effect  a  general  and 
simultaneous  advance  in  the  price  of  all  commodi- 
ties,  do  not»  in  the  home  market,  give  the  foreign 
any  advantage  over  the  home  grower,  yet,  with 
respect  to  all  imposts  fisilling  exclusively,  or  with 
disproportioned  weight,  upon  agriculture,  the  case 
is  widely  different. 

A  tax  laid  upon  horses  employed  in  husbandry, 
would  raise  the  price  of  the  com  produced  by  the 
home  grower;  but  could  have  little  tendency  to 
raise  the  price  of  the  articles  with  which  foreign 
com  might  be  purchased.  If  imposts. laid  exclu* 
sively  on  agriculture  should  raise  the  price  of  com 
nine  per  cent.,  then  the  merchant,  paying  no  more 
for  the  articles,  with  which  he  purchased  foreign 
com,  could,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  such 
taxes,  be  able  to  supply  the  consumer  at  nearly  the 
former  prices;  while  the  heavily  burthened  dor 
mestic  grower,  unless  he  relinquished  the  custo- 
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marj  rate  of  profit  upotiliis  stock,  could  not  p» 
tiUy  do  so.  The  equilihrihim  would  be  destrojed. 
A  bounty  of  nine  per  cent,  would  be  granted  m 
the  importation  of  com ;  and  labour  and  captd 
would  thus  be  turned  from  those  channels  in  wUdi, 
but  for  such  unequal  imposts,  they  would  natunllj 
have  flowed.  The  expenses  heaped  exclusively  m 
tillage  would  force  us  to  import,  rather  tliao  to 
grow  corn ;  and  would  encoiwage  foreign  agricul- 
ture, at  the  expense  of  our  own.  Indirect  taxe^ 
therefore,  falling  exdusiv^y  on  the  sdl,  and  con- 
sequently raising  the  price  of  com  above  its  price 
in  other  countries,  must,  free  importation  behf 
adtnitted,  divert  international  intercourse  fiom  the 
channels  it  naturally  would  take,  force  capital  fron 
agriculture,  and  impose  on  the  triade  of  the  ftnoff 
a  most  oppresave  species  of  restriction. 

All  charges  that  pres^  unequally  upon  agricul' 
ture,  being,  in  this  manner,  so  many  indirect  io- 
firingem^nts  on  equal  intercourse,  and  on  the  litertf 
of  trade,  it  becomei^  a  point  of  hiuch  nicety  aoo 
interest  to  ascertain  where  they  exist,  and  wbat  is 
the  extent  of  their  operation. 

Tithes  have   generally   been  considered  w  * 
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tax  upon  .agricultwe.  But  this  is  not  th^ 
correct  way  of  viewing  th^m.  Rent  is  correct^ 
defined  to  he,  that  portion  of  the  produce  which  is 
given  to  the  proprietor  for  the  use  of  the  soiL 
The  church,  by  a  title  antecedent  to  any  other 
which  can  now  be  shewn,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
proprietor  in  common  of  the  lands  of  the  country ; 
and  that  portion  of  the  produce  of  land  which  the 
cultivator  pays  to  the  church,  for  the  use  of  the 
soil,  comes,  in  strictness,  under  the  definition  of  rent. 

It  is  no  valid  objection  to  this  view  of  the  sub* 
ject,  that  the  church  may  exact,  for  the  use  of  the 
soil,  one  tenth  of  the  whole  produce,  while  the 
landlord  demands  a  fixed  sum  per  acre.  Landlords 
might  (and  in  point  of  fact  firequentiy  have  done 
so)  require  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  the  soil,  not  a 
fixed  sum  in  money  per  acre,  but  a  fixed  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  produce. 

But  when  the  soil  is  paid  for  by  a  given  proper- 
tion  of  the  gross  produce,  whether  such  mode  of 
payment  be  exacted  by  the  church  or  by  the  land- 
lord, agriculture  suffers  a  positive  discouragement. 
Under  such  circumstances,  if  the  farmer  brings  in 
a  new  field,  or  bestows  a  heightened  culture  on  the 
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old,  others  become  entitled  to  an  increased  share  of 
the  fruits  of  his  industry ;  and,  consequently,  the 
payment  of  a  given  proportion  of  the  whole  pro- 
duce operates  as   an  interdiction  upon  improTe- 
ment,  and  as  a  direct  tax  upon  the  growing  of  corn. 
But  this  evil,    by    some    modification    in  the 
manner  of  paying    the    church,  might  be   com- 
pletely obviated.     If,  for  example,  tithes,  after  a 
fair  valuation,  were  let  at  a  stated  sum,  for  a 
given  period,  then  their  injurious  influence  upon 
industry   and  cultivation  would  be  entirely  done 
away.     Under  such  a  mode  of  collecting  them, 
the  revenues  of  the  church  would  operate  exacttjr 
as  the  revenues  of  the  landlords  now  do.     To 
whatever  extent  tUlage  or  improvement  might  be 
carried,  the  clergy  would  not  be  enabled  to  ent^ 
on  the  fruits  of  the  farmer's  labour,  or  to  share  in 
the  profits  of  the  increased  stock  he  might  lay  out 
on  the  soil.     It  is  obvious,  that  the  lease  granted  by 
the  rector,  as  well  as  the  lease  granted  by  the  land- 
lord, ought  to  be  of  sufficient  length  to  replace  to 
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the  cultivator,  with  the  customary  profit,  whatever 
capital  he  might  sink  in  improvement. 

But,  though  tithes,  if  fixed  at  a  given  sum  hr 
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a  known  period,  could  not,  any  more  than  a  rent 
fixed  for  the  same  period  by  the  land  proprietor, 
have  an  injurious  effect  upon  agriculture,  yet  we 
must  not  forget,  that,  as  they  are  at  present  col- 
lected, they  operate  as  a  discouragement  to  agri- 
culture, and  as  a  direct  and  unequal  tax  upon  the 
production  of  com.  Under  the  present  mode  of 
collection,  therefore,  they  force  capital  from  the 
Boil,  into  channels  where  it  would  not  naturally 
flow,  and  are  indirect  infringements  of  the  great 
principles  of  equal  intercourse  and  free  trade. 

Poor  rates  have  been  frequently  represented  as 
a  species  of  tax,  falling  exclusively  upon  agricul- 
ture.    The  representation  is    undoubtedly   erro- 
neous.    So  far  as  the  amount  of  the  poor  rates 
can  be  ascertained,  the  capitalist  who  embarks 
his  stock  in  cultivation,  will,  to  their  full  amount, 
give  less  rent  for  a  farm  subject  to  poor  rates,  than 
for  an  equal  farm  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
them;   and  hence,  even  supposing  them  to  fall 
exclusively  upon  the  landed  interest,  they  would, 
like  well-regulated  tithe,  be  a  deduction  from  the 
income  of  the  land  proprietor,  not  a  tax  upon  the 
capital  of  the  cultivator. 
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But  poor  rates  do  not  fall  exclusiyely  upon  the 
landed  interests.     In  Epgland  a  very  great  pro^ 
portion  of  the  population  is  collected  into  maim* 
facturing  towns;  and  the  parishes  of  the  towm 
support  their  poor,  as  wdl  as  the  parishes  of  the 
country.     The  country  parishes    may    probaUj 
pay  a  higher  rate  than  those  situated  in'  towns; 
but  then,  as  all  that  part  of  the  rate  wiiich  is 
fixed  or  ascertained,  at  the  time  of  taking  leaao^ 
would  enter  into  the  calculation  of  the  capitdiit 
when  lie  undertook    his    rent,   and    vested  fail 
stock  in  cultivation,  and  would  thus  diminish  the 
revenue  of  the  landlord,  rather  than  operate  as 
a  tax  upon  the  tenant,  it  foUows  that  diaiges  ftr 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor  can  have  little  ten- 
dency to  divert  industry  from  the  channds  into 
which  it  naturally  would  flow.     It  is  only  when 
that  part  of  the  rate  which,  being  recent,  and  too 
uncertain  to  have  entered  into  the  calculation  of 
the  cultivator  when  he  took  his  farm,  is  more  hat- 
thensome  in  the  country  than  it  is  in  the  towin^ 
that  assessments  for  the  poor  operate  as  direct  and 
exclusive  taxes  upon  agriculture. 

What  we    have  said   respecting    pow    rates» 
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appfies  equaUy  to  all  couatj  assessments*  Wd  on 
for  the  repair  of  roads  and  bridges.  When  thej 
eauxtd.  the '  proportion  erf*  the  similar  assessments 
laid  on  in  towns,  for  paving  and  lighting;  and 
when  this  excess  is  too  recent  knd  uncertain  to 
have  entered  into  *  the  calculation  of  the  ifanner 
when  he  engaged  for  his  rent,  thej  heighten, 
beyond  the  due  proportion/ the  expenses  attending 
cultivation,  and  operate  as  restrictions  on  the 
trade  of  the  farmer* 

The  saxne  principle  holds  good  with  respect  to 
all  taxes  laid  on  servants,  librses,  and  carriages 
employed  in  agriculture.  In  short,  every  impost, 
of  whatever  kind,  and*  every  arrangement,  of 
whatever  nature,  which  tends  to  increase  the 
price  of  agricultural  produce,  without,  at  the  same 
lime,  and  in  the  same  degree,  tending  to  increase 
the  price  of  aU  the  other  articles  that  might  be 
employed  to  bring  produce  from  abroad,  gives  the 
foreign  an  advantage  over  the  home  grower,— dis- 
turbs the  equilibrium  which  all  occupation^,  if  left 
to  themselves,  have  a  perpetual  incUnation  to 
pTe8^rve,-^verts  capital  from  the  channels,  m 


wUcb^  batfyr  .«adi  intecGBKnee,  Mmatiii  find  in 
mart  faaofituble  occbftLtimk  lind  Ifanu  m  indirad 
infiii^egifflt  tOt  the  'libvt|r  lof  iiade^  aiid  m 
mB&ix  n9tAxi(A  mpoa  tte  faxiDer. 

lidcwd  tte  ImpD^  laid  exdilsiveij,  or  imequaHfy 
m^  tliie  soil,  us  thejr  dimiiiMh  tiie  revenue  cf  die 
Iwd  ffropii^rf  mid  lis  they  reduce  die  prafltB  of 
tiie  stodc  employed  in  cuHivvtioD.  Noir»  though 
these  operations  of  taxes  imposed  on  land^  haie 
frequently  been  cond^nded;  aftd  treated  nnder  the 
common  diaracter  of  depressing  the  landed  hw 
teresty  y«t  there  is  an  important  distimrtMm 
between  tbeni»  which»  if  i«^e  WQ<dd  attain  to  any 
accuracy  in  oynseasonings;  it  ia  necessary  to  hibx^ 
and  to  keep  in  view* 

The  revenues  of  the  d>urdi»  coteideted  as  a 
portion  of  the  rent  nf  land»  se4  apttt^  at  a  peiisd 
prior  to  the  CknEKiuest^  graftt»  or  pufcha^  u^der 
which  th«  proprietor  hddsi  are  netthw  u^|«f 
toward^  indmdvals,  nor  ii^rioQ&'te^  the  paVkt 
vhili^  in  Icenohis^i,  e&  from  the  mode  t£  cA- 
leetinf,  then  tbey  now  do^  i^»  tkt  preAt»  i£ 
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tJie  stock  employed  in  cultivation*,  they  are 
both.  Poor  rates,  and  assessments  of  all  kinds, 
when  they  press  more  heavily  in  the  country 
than  in  towns,  are,  as  they  affect  the  rent  of  land, 
unjust;  and,  as  they  affect  capital  vested  in  the 
soil,  are  both  unjust  to  individuals,  and  injurious  to 
the  country. 

In  drawing  this  distinction,  however,  between 
the  effects  produced  upon  the  landlord's  rent,  and 
the  cultivator's  profit,  I  would  not  be  considered 
as  lurging  any  thing  in  extenuation  of  regulations 
which  may  be  found  to  press  unequally  upon  the 
former.     To  tax  land  proprietors,  or  any  other 
class,  more  heavily  than  the  rest  of  the  community, 
is  evidently  injurious  and  unjust.     Injustice  and 
injury,  however,  have  their  degrees.     While  the 
enlightened  legislator  will  be  careful  to  avoid  any 
measures  which  inflict  partial  evil,  he  will  be  soli- 
citous to  shun  the  arrangements  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  partial  evil,  hurt  the  general  good. 

*  In  a  former  chapter,  it  was  shewn  that  whatever  lowers 
the  rate  of  profit  in  agriculture,  lowers  it  also  in  manufactures 
and  commerce. 
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Taxes  falling  unequally  on  the  cultivator,  aie»  upm 
the  score  of  justice,  as  exceptionable  as  those  whidi 
faQ  unequally  upon  the  landlord;  and,  over  and 
above  this  common  evil  inflicted  on  individuaki 
tend  to  lower  the  rate  of  profit  upon  capital,  to 
restrict  cultivation,  to  turn  industry  aside  from  thai 
most  profitable  direction,  which,  if  left  to  itsdi^ 
it  would  seek,  and,  in  this  manner,  to  retard  the 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

Now,  except  when  the  landlord  is  also  the  culti- 
vator, and  employs  what  would  otherwise  be  rent, 
not  as  a  revenue  to  support  consumption,  but  as  a 
capital  to  increase  production,  it  is,  with  respect  to 
the  direction  of  industry,  and  the  growth  of  wealth, 
of  small  importance,  whether  tiie  wliole  of  the  rent 
of  land  goes  into  the  pocket  of  the  landlord,  or 
whether  a  part  of  it,  and  even  a  disproportioDate 
part,  goes  to  the  clergy,  to  those  who  work  upon 
roads  and  bridges,  or  to  the  inmates  of  poor  houses 
and  hospitals. 

_  « 

When  landholders  can  shew,  that  any  tax  draws 
from  them  a  disproportionate  part  of  their  revenue, 
they  are,  undoubtedly,  entitled  to  redress ;  but  theiH 
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their  case,  however  dearly  made  out,  is  not  so 
strong  as  that  which  is  formed  of  equal  individual 
injury,  conjoined  with  great  public  evil. 

Whenever  it  can  be  made  appear,  that  a  tax  or 
assessment  falls  with  unequal  weight  upon  the  rent 
of  the  proprietor,  or  on  the  profit  of  the  cultivator, 
the  landed  interests,  both  on  the  principle  of  im- 
partial dealing,  and  on  the  ground  of  public  pro- 
sperity, are  entitled  to  redress  and  protection.  The 
most  obvious  redress,  the  most  simple  and  natural 
protection,  undoubtedly  would  be,  a  repeal,  or 
equalisation  of  the  impost  which  inflicted  the  un* 
equal  and  injurious  pressure.  To  such  equalisa- 
tion or  repeal,  there  could  not  be,  throughout  the* 
country,  an  objection  raised.  But  when  a  more 
equivocal  species  of  indenmification  and  protection 
is  demanded,-!— when,  in  order  to  make  good  the 
landlord's  loss,  and  to  restore  the  different  branches 
of  industry  to  their  proper  level,  it  is  proposed  to 
infringe  upon  the  freedom  of  the  external  trade  in 
com,  which  theory  and  experience  have  united  to 
pronounce  so  powerful  in  saving  us  from  the  irre- 
gularities of  the  seasons,  in  augmenting  subsistence, 
and  in  accelerating  prosperity,  it  is  natural  to  pause. 
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and  to  ask,  before  we  risk  such  a  measure  whether 
a  protecting  duty,  laid  upon  foreign  com,  could  k 
so  apportioned  as  to  attain,  without  going  beyond 
its  object ;  and  whether,  if  it  could  be  so  appor- 
tioned, the  remedy  might  not  be  found  more  in- 
jurious than  the  original  evil  it  removed  ?  Thae 
points  we  shall  endeavour  to  ascertain. 

Though  in  general  the  high  price  communicated 
to  a  commodity  by  those  indirect  taxes,  wfaidri 
falling  partially,  do  not,  by  elevating  the  maikets 
universally,  constitute,  in  themselves,  a  counter 
vailing  duty,  should  be  considered  as  precisely 
analogous  to  the  high  price  added  to  a  commodity 
*by  a  direct  impost,  and  though  it  could^  with  re- 
spect to  every  other  branch  of  industry,  be  proved 
conformable  to  the  best  maxims  of  political  eoo- 
nomy,  to  impose  in  the  former,  as  well  as  in  the 
latter  case,  such  duties  on  the  importation  of  a 
similar  foreign  commodity,  as  would  deprive  it  of 
any  advantages  over  'the  domestic  one ;  yet,  the 
external  com  trade  is  of  a  nature  so  peculiar,  and 
exerts  so  powerful  and  important  an  effect  upon 
the  supply  of  subsistence,  and  on  the  profits  of 
capital,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire,  whe* 
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ther»  with  respect  to  it,  the  principle  of  counter- 
vailing duties,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  equality 
of  intercourse,  and  returning  capital  into  the  ori- 
ginal channels  from  which  it  had  been  forced,  may 
not  be  found  inapplicable. 

We  are  to  inquire  whether,  when  taxes  press 
disproportionately  upon  the  soil,  duties  upon  fo- 
reigii  com  can  be  so  '  apportioned  as  to  restore 
things  to  their  original  places ;  and  whether,  could 
they  be  thus  apportioned,  they  might  not  inflict 
evils  greater  than  those  which  they  removed. 

In  the  first  place,  when  taxation,  even  in  its  most 
simple  form,  and  without  affecting  any  thing  else, 
falls  directiy  and  exclusively  upon  the  land,  and 
enables  us  to  ascertain  precisely  the  degree  of 
unequal  and  injurious  diminution  occasioned  in 
the  proprietor's  rent,  and  cultivator's  profit,  it 
becomes  a  problem  of  great  difiiculty  and  nicety, 
to  determine  what  amoufit  of  countervailing  duty 
would  readjust  the  balance  of  industry,  and  place 
the  farmer  in  his  former  relative  situation  with 
respect  to  the  domestic  manufacturer  and  the 
foreign  grower.  But,  as  the  sum  which  may  be 
demanded  for  tithes  is,  under  the  existing  mode  of 
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collecting  them,  liable  to  perpetual  variation^  the 
inquiiy,  to  what  extent  they  force  capital  from  the 

soil,  and  to  what  amount  protecting  duties  aie 

* 

required  to  turn  it  back  into  its  natural  channds; 
becomes,  in  a  still  higher  degree,  perplexed  and 
uncertain. 

With  respect  to.  all  parochial  and  county  rales 
and  assessments,  the  case  is  still  worse.  Not  oufy 
are  these  varying  and  uncertain  in  their  amounti 
but,  before  any  conclusion  can  be  drawn  respect- 
ing the  d^ree  of  duty  which  might  be  neoesssij 
to  counteract  their  operation,  the  new  and  diffioult 
question  arises,  how  far  they  act  unequally,  and 
dq>ress  the  industry  of  the  country  below  that  of 
the  towns  f 

But  this  is  not  all.  When  the  expenses  of  cut 
tivation  are  increased,  the  farmer  must  either  in- 
crease the  price  of  his  com,  or  else^  ceasing  to 
obtain  the  customary  rate  of  profit  upon  Ms  stock, 
•must  cease  to  cultivate.  Now,  if  importation  be 
restricted,  as  the  farmer  b^ns  to  leave  off  grow- 
ing corn,  the  failing  supply  will  necessarily  nuse 
prices  sufficiently  high  to  co^er  all  the  increased 
costs  of  tillage.    Hence,  any  thing  which  tends  to 
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keep  foreign  grain  out  of  our  markets,  will  have  an 
irresifitible  effect  in  raising  the  price  of  corn,  with 
every  increase  which  may  be  induced  in  the  expense 
of  cultivation^  and  in  indemnifying  the  landed  in- 
terest for  imposts  falling  unequally  upon  the  soiL 
But,  in  whatever  degree  the  foreign  grower  may 
be  subject  to  iU-reguIated    tithes  and    unequal 
assessments,  in  the  same  degree  must  his  prices  be 
raised,  and  his  com  kept  out  of  our  markets.    It 
is,  therefore,  only  in  the  proportion  in  which  the 
unequal  imposts  laid  upon  the  soil  at  home,  exceed 
the  unequal  burthen  laid  upon  the  foreign  former, 
that  the  landed  proprietors  have  any  claim  to  indem- 
nity, or  that  industry  is  turned  from  the  channels, 
which,  if  all  charges  upon  the  soil,  both  at  home 
and  abroad  were  removed,  it  naturally  would  take. 
Before,  therefore,  we  can  decide  upon  the  amount 
of  a  protecting  duty  upon  importation,  we  have 
previously  to  determine,  how  far  the  various  im- 
posts, which  press  unequally  upon  the  land  at 
home,  exceed  the  unequal  burthens  which  are  im- 
posed upon  land  diiroad.    The  difficulty  of  doing 
this  is  obvious.     When  we  consider  the  various 
fisKts  which  must  be  .ascertained^  and  the  different 
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balances  that  must  be  struck ;  when  we  take  into 
account  the  fluctuating  operation  of  tithes,  the  un* 
certainty  of  rates  and  assessments,  the  nicety  of  dis- 
tinguishing how  jQu*  they  press  more  heavily  upon 
the  soil  than  upon  the  towns ;  and,  above  all,  the  dif- 
fiknilty  of  ascertaining  the  degree  in  which  this  ex- 
cess exceeds  ihe  imposts  laid  on  foreign  agriculture^ 
we  may  safely  pronounce,  that,  to  determine,  with 
precision,  the  amount  of  ihe  protecting  duty  whidi 
would  be  sufficient  to  indemnify  the  landed  int^est 
for  unequal  taxes,  and  to  restore  the  equilibrium 
they  disturb,  must  be  impossible. 

The  impossibility  of  ascertaining,  with  any  pre- 
cision, the  amount  of  the  countervailing  duties 
which  it  might  be  necessary  to  lay  on  importatioD, 
is  a  sufficient  objection  against  resorting  to  them 
as  a  means  of  counteracting  the  operation  of  those 
imposts  which  fall  exclusively,  or  with  dispropor- 
tioned  weight,  upon  cultivation.  If  the  duty 
were  laid  on  too  low,  it  would  be  an  inadequate 
measure,  and  could  not  accomplbh  its  d>ject ;  if 
it  were  laid  on  too  high,  it  would  be  a  gratuitous 
inffiction  of  evil  on  the  country,  depriving  the 
people  of  the  power  of  availing  themselves  of  that 
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admirable  provision,  which,  in  the  uniformity  of 
her  general  results,  nature  has  made  for  repairing 
the  mischief  which  might  arise  from  her  partial 
irregularity;  and  exposing  them  to  that  uncer- 
tainty in  the  supply  of  food,  which,  while  the 
seasons  continue  to  vibrate  between  redundance 
and  deficiency,  must  increase,  in  proportion  as 
they  depend  on  the  resources  of  a  single  country. 

But  the  difficulty,  not  to  say  the  impossibility, 
of  ascertaining  what  the  duty  ought  to  be;  the 
abortiveness  of  taking  it  too  low,  and  the  mischief 
of  taking  it  too  high,  however  valid  they  may  be 
as  objections  against  attempting  to  rectify,  by 
restricted  importation,  the  evils  of  taxation  falling 
unequally  on  the  growing  of  com,  become  of 
minor  importance,  when  we  consider,  that,  even 
if  an  difficulty  in  determining  the  amount  of  the 
duty  were  removed,  and  that  if  it  were  so  appor- 
tioned as  just  to  reach,  without  going  beyond 
its  object,  and  exactly  to  indemnify  the  proprie- 
tors of  land  for  the  excess  of  taxation  which 
they  pay,-f-such  duty  might,  nevertheless,  inffict 
upon    the    country  evils  of   greater  magnitude 
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than  those  which  it  remored  This  I  win  en- 
deavour to  explain  with  all  possible  brevity  and 
clearness. 

When  taxation  falls  more  heavily  upon  agricd- 
(ure  than  on  other  branch^  of  industry,  and  raises 
the  price  of  com  in  a  greater  d^ree  than  it 
raises,  at  the  same  time,  the  prices  of  the  other 
articles  with  which  foreign  com  may  be  purchased, 
then  the  following  effects  will  necessarily  be  pro- 
duced. The  farmer,  in  the  first  instance,  when 
he  finds  the  expenses  of  Cultivation  increased  od 
him,  will  either  withdraw  his  capital  from  the  soO 
or  else  rakie  the  price  of  his  com,  so  as  to  enaUe 
him  to  pay  his  rent,  and  to  enjoy  the  customary 
rate  qf  profit  upon  stock.  But  as  all  articles  do 
not,  as  in  the  case  of  equal  taxation,  experience  a 
simultaneous  rise,  in  the  same  proportion  with 
the  productions  of  the  soil,  the  advance  which 
the  fanner  induces  in  the  markets,  will  operate 
as  a  bounty  on  the  introduction  of  foreign  com. 

The  consequence  will  be,  that  the  ibreigB 
grower,  in  whatever  degree  he  may  be  less  bur- 
thened  with  taxation,  will  have  an  advantage  over 
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the  home  grower ;  and  the  markets,  which  had  at 
first  been  raised,  will  be  forced  down  below  what 
is  sufficient  to  secure  the  farmer  in  the  customary 
rate  of  profit  upon  stock.  Of  this,  diminished 
cultivation  is  the  inevitable  result.'  Farms,  which, 
though  inferior  to  the  growing  lands  in  the 
neighbouring  countries,  were  kept  under  the 
plough,  in  consequence  of  the  natural  protection 
afforded  by  the  expense  of  carriage  on  an  article 
so  bulky  as  com,  will  be  unable,  at  the  reduced 
prices,  to  repay  the  unequal  charges,  and  will  be 
thrown  out  of  tillage.  Cultivation  wiU  be  con* 
fined  to  those  districts  whose  natural  fertility, 
aided  by  the  natural  protection  just  named,  will 
be  found  adequate  to  sustain  the  unequal  compe* 
tition;  and  capital  will  be  forced  from  the  soil 
to  the  now  more  profitable  occupation  of  &bricating 
articles  with  which  to  purchase  foreign  com. 
The  foreign  com  thus  imported,  wiU,  indeed, 
create  an  increased  foreign  demand  for  our  wrought 
goods;  and,  as  the  uninterrupted  circulation  of 
grain  will  keep  the  price  of  provisions  both  low 
and   steady,  manufactures  and   commerce   may 
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flourish,  while  the  landed  interest  is  depressed  and 
agriculture  discouraged. 

This  statement  of  the  consequences  which  xnusl 
flow  from  taction   falling  with  disproporti<»ed 
weight  upon  the  soil^  and  raising  the  price  of 
com  in  a  greater  d^ree  than  the  price  of  other 
articles,  must  instantly  convince   us   that    sudi 
taxation  is  unjust  and  impolitic.    It  is  evidently 
unjust  to  depress  the  landed  interest,  by  laying 
on  them  burthens  not  borne  by  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity ;  evidently  impolitic  to  give,  by  unequal 
imposts,  the  national  industry  a  direction  different 
from  that  which  it  naturally  would  take.     When, 
under  a  state  of  free  intercourse,  inferior  soils  are 
made  to  produce  com,  it  can  only  be  because,  in 
consequence  of  the  expense  of  bringing  so  bul^ 
an    article  from    abroad,    such   employment  of 
stock  is  deemed  the  most  beneficial.    To  prevent, 
by  unequal  imposts,  or  by  any  artificial  r^ulation 
whatever,  stock    from   being    invested  in   what 
would  be  its  most  beneficial  employment,  is  the 
same  thing  as  diminishing  the  productive  powers 
of  industiy;   is  the  same  thing  as  diminishing 
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the  wealth,  and  checking  the  prosperity,  of  the 
country.  On  the  unpolicy  of  taxes  which  press 
partially  upon  the  soil,  and  on  the  propriety  of 
repealing  them,  there  cannot,  consequently,  be  two 
opinions.  But,  before  we  can  decide  upon  the 
wisdom,  not  of  repealing  such  taxes,  but  of  coun- 
teracting their  effects  by  a  duty  on  importation, 
we  must,  even  admitting  that  the  duty  could 
be  so  apportioned  as  to  attain  the  end,  inquire, 
in  the  second  place,  whether  it  might  not  induce 
consequences  more  injurious  than  those  which  it 
removed.  , 

When  taxation  faUs  upon  the  soil,  and  increases 
the  expenses  of  cultivation,  it  will  require  a  greater 
quantity  of  capital  to  produce  the  same  quantity 
of  com.'  If  duties  upon  servants,  horses,  iron, 
leather,  with  rates  and  assessments,  add  fifty  per 
cent,  to  the  out-goin^  of  any  farm,  it  is  evident, 
that,  in  order  to  continue  it  in  the  same  state  of 
culture  as  before,  fifty  per  cent,  must  be  added  to 
the  farmer's  stock. 

Hence,  with  respect  to  the  productive  powers  of 
the  capital  employed  in  cultivation,  to  tax  the  land 
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is  the  same  thing  as  to  lower  the  quality  of  the  soiL 
Suppose  that^  of  two  farms  equal  in  extent,  cue  s 
so  fertile  that  a  thousand  pounds,  in  capital  sto^ 
will  raise  from  it  ample  crops  of  com,  while,  owing 
to  the  inferiority  of  the  other,  and  the  greater 
degree  of  dressing  which  it  requires,  crops  of  similir 
goodness  cannot  be  raised  from  it,  without  employ* 
ing  a  capital  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds.     Here  the 
production  is  equal,  and  the  only  differeBce  oon- 
sists  in  the  quantity  of  capital  employed.     Nov, 
let  us  further  suppose,  that,  upon  the  more  fertfle 
farm,  various  imposts  are  accumulated,  until  the 
increased  wages  of  labour,  the  increased  cost  of 
keeping  horses,  and  the  increased  price  of  everp 
article  requisite    to  tillage,  compel  the   fanner, 
in  producing  the  same  crops  as  formerly,  to  emjdoj 
stock  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds; 
that  is,  equal  to  the  amount  of  stock  employed 
on  the  inferior  farm.     Here,  then,  the  produce  of 
the  two  farms  being  the  same,  and  the  stodc  em- 
ployed on  them  being  the  same  also,  it  is  evidoit 
that  the  taxes  accumulated  on  the  fertile  one,  would 
have  an  efiect  identical  with  that  which  would  be 
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produced  bj  lowering  the  quality  of  its  soil,  and 
would  reduce  the  productive  powers  of  the  capital 
vested  in  its  cultivation. 

Taxes  laid  upon  ttie  land,  having,  in  this  manner^ 
the  effect  of  defertiUsing  the  soil^  we  perceive 
more  clearly  the  extreme  impolicy  of  imposing 
them ;  and  are  enabled  to  judge,  more  accurately, 
how  far  protecting  duties  upon  foreign  com 
would  tend  to  counteract  their  operation,  and 
to  relieve  the  country  from  the  mischief  they 
inflict* 

It  has  appeared,  in  a  former  chapter,  that  when, 
in  "consequence  of  natural  sterility,  a  given  quan- 
tity of  capital,  employed  upon  the  soil,  cannot 
raise  so  abundant  a  supply  of  com,  as,  by  prepar- 
ing wrought  goods,  it  could  purchase  from  the 
foreign  grower,  the  happiest  consequences  are  pro- 
duced by  leaving  importation  free.  Now,  the  same 
holds  good  with  what  may  be  called  the  artificial 
sterility  induced  by  taxation.  When,  in  conse- 
quence of  various  imposts  pressing  unequally  upon 
the  land,  the  expenses  of  growing  com  are  so 
tnuch  increased,  that  a  given  quantity  of  capital. 
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rested  in  cultivation,  will  not  raise  so  abuDdait 
ia  produce  as  the  same  capital,  if  directed  to  son 
brancH  of  industry  less  heavily  burthened,  cooU 
purchase  from  abroad,  it  is  sel&evident,  that,  in 
such  branch  of  industry,  it  receives  its  most  bene- 
ficial occupati(Hi,  and  conduces  most  powerfiiify 
to  increase  wealth  and  promote  prosperity.     It  b 
also  self' evident,  that  if,  by  taxing  our  land,  we 
increase  the  expense  of  producing  com  at  hom^ 
beyond  the  expense  of  producing  it  in  other  coos- 
tries,  our  prices  will  be  higher  than  theirs,  and^ve 
shall  be  an  importing,  rather  than  an  exporting 
country.    But  it  has  already  been  fully  sheini, 
that  a  country,  the  circumstances  of  which  aie 
adverse  to  the  exportation  of  produce,  can  esaqpe 
fluctuating  supply  and  unsteady  price,  only  by  granl- 
ing  perfect  freedom  in  the  import  trade  in  coro. 

All  the  benefits,  therefore,  of  unrestricted  inter- 
course, whether  with  respect  to  wealth  and  pro- 
sperity, or  to  correcting  the  irregularity  of  the  set- 
sons  in  suppljdng  food,  belong  equally  to  the  case 
of  a  country  where  the  production-price  ciocm  is 
raised  by  natural,  sterility,  and  to  the  case  of  a 
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country  in'  which  cost  price  is  raised  by  taxes 
lowering  the  productive  powers  of  the  capital 
vested  in  cultivation.  Such  unequal  taxes  upon 
land,  inflicting,  as  it  were,  an  artificial  sterility  on 
the  country,  cannot  be  too  severely  censured,  or 
too  speedily  repealed;  but,  during  their  conti- 
nuance, a  perfectly  unrestricted  external  trade  in 
com  seems  the  most  effectual  means  of  mitigating, 
whether  with  respect  to  the  supply  of  subsistence, 
or  to  the  progress  of  wealth,  the  evils  which  they 
inflict. 

Taxes,  falling  unequally  upon  ihe  soil,  inflict 
evil  in  three  ways.  First,  they  reduce  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  the  capital  employed  in  cultiva- 
tion; or,  as  we  before  said,  produce  an  effect 
similar  to  that  of  lowering  the  quality  of  the  soil ; 
HI  the  second  place,  they  throw  out  of  cultivation 
lands,  which,  though  inferior  to  those  cultivated  in 
other  countries,  were  kept  in  tillage  by  the  natural 
protection  arising  from  the  expense  of  carriage, 
and,  consequently,  give  capital  a  forced,  and, 
therefore,  a  less  profitable  direction,  than  it  natu- 
rally would  take;  and,  thirdly,  by  throwing  out 
land  which,    but  for  their  operation,    might  be 
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profitaUy  tilled,  they  effect  an  UDJust  dindntttioDb 
the  revenue  oi  the  land  proprietor.  The  questia 
is,  would  these  evils  be  remedied  by  layii^  a  pro- 
tecting duty  on  the  impcH'tation  of  f<H«ign  con? 
Let  us  inquire,  a  little  farther,  what  tendency  tliis 
measure  could  have  to  counteract  such  iDJurioo 
effects ;  let  us,  in  concluding  the  chapt^,  brirfF 
examine  how  far  a  restriction  on  importatkiD 
could  diminish  the  quantity  of  capital  required  to 
produce  a  given  quantity  of  com ;  turn  the  capital 
forced  from  the  soil,  into  a  channel  more  couiasiH 
to  wealth  and  prosperity ;  or  restore  to  the  land- 
lord the  income  he  had  lost. 

a 

If,  after  unequal  taxation  had  diminished  tSiupt 
and  occasioned  us  to  draw  a  part  of  our  coDsump' 
tbn  from  the  foreign  grower,  importation  were 
restricted,  the  diminution  of  the  supfdy  wooU 
immediately  elevate  prices,  until  it  a^n  becaoe 
jnrofitable  to  cultivate  the  inferior  soils  which  id 
been  thrown  out.  Now,  these  elevated  prices,  aoa 
thb  restored  cultivation,  could  have  no  cooceiv^ 
tendency  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  capital  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  com.  The  wa«l"^ 
taxes  must  still  be  paid,  and  their  amouot 
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increase  the  expenses  of  production,  and  compel 
the  fanner  to  employ  a  greater  stock  in  cultiva- 
tion. But  further,  the  capital  necessary  to  culti- 
vate any  given  extent  of  land,  would  be  increased, 
not  diminished.  For,  as  inferior  soils,  requiring  a 
larger  lay  out  of  labour  and  capital^  were  resorted 
to,  rents  on  all  the  better  lands  would  rise,  and 
thus  the  expenses  of  tillage  would  universally  be 
increased  upon  the  farmer. 

Restricted  importation,  therefore,  instead  of 
reducing  the  quantity  of  stock  which  taxation 
rendered  necessary  to  the  growing  of  com,  would 
have  a  directly  opposite  effect,  and  would  lower 
still  farther  the  productive  powers  of  the  capital 
emfdoyed  in  cultivation.  With  respect  to  turning 
the  capital  which  taxation  had  forced  from  the 
soil,  into  a  more  beneficial  channel,  the  case  would 
be  still  worse.  This  capital  was  originally  em- 
ployed in  cultivating  inferior  soils ;  because,  from 
the  natural  protection  afforded  by  the  chaige  of 
carriage,  on  an  article  so  bulky  as  com,  such  em- 
{doyment  was  found  most  beneficial ;  and  subse«> 
quently,  when  unequal  taxation  increased  the 
expense  of  growing  com,  without  increasing,  in  a 
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like  proportion,  the  expense  of  producing  otker 
things,  it  was  withdrawn  from  the  soil,  because  i 
found  a  more  profitable  employment  in  workii^f 
goods,  with  which  to  purchase  grain  in  the  forcfi 
market.    Now,  to  force,  by  restricted  importatiai^ 
this  capital  back  upon  the  soil  which  it  had  kit, 
would  not  be  to  return  it  to  its  most  heoetcd 
employment    While,  in  consequence  of  uoeqal 
taxation  increasing  the  expense  of  produdng  con 
at  home,  any  quantity  of  capital  can  bring  a  moR 
abundant  supply  of  com  from  abroad,  than  it  ctf 
raise  at  home ;  then,  to  bring  com  from  afanndii 
the  most  beneficial  occupation,  which,  in  cooft- 
quence  of  injudicious  imposts,  remains.    To  deprive 
capital,  therefore,  of  the  most  beneficial  empiof' 
ment  remaining,  would  be  adding  injury  to  injioj' 
Here  then,  again,  restricted  importation  wooU 
increase  the  evil  which  it  was  employed  to  oomH 
teract.    With  respect  to  restoring  the  landkrfs 
income,  its  effect,  in  thefirst  instance,  would  be  better 
As  the  foreign  supply  was  cut  off,  and  the  prices  rose 
until  the  inferior  lands  were  restored  to  tillagCt  tk 
rents  already  paid  upon  the  better  grounds,  who* 
fertility  enabled  them,  notwithstanding  the  bj^f' 
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thens  upon  production,  to  meet  the  competition  of 
the  grower  of  other  countries,  would  receive,  on 
leases  being  renewed,  a  considerable  increase. 

This  indemnification,  howfever,  received  by  the 
landlord,  would  be  but  of  short  duration.  The 
reMriction  from  which  it  was  derived  would  not 
have  diminished  the  quantity  of  capital  necessary 
to  produce  a  given  quantity  of  com  from  the 
better  lands ;  and .  would  not  have  restored,  but 
would  still  further  have  diminished,  the  productive- 
ness of  the  capital  turned  back  to  the  inferior  soils. 
The  powefrs  of  industry  would  be  lowered,  profits 
would  fan,  capital  would  emigrate,  population, 
would  decay,  and  the  value  of  land,  necessarily 
suffering  from  the  universal  check  given  to  pros- 
perity, would  sink.  Hence  it  would  be  found 
impossible  to  sustain  the  landlord's  rent  so  high  as 
it  might  have  risen,  if  unrestricted  importation^ 

w 

leaving  manufactures  and  commerce  to  attain  their 
utmost  height,  had  suffered  capital  to  accumulate, 
and  population  to  increase,  until  the  growing  de- 
mand for  raw  produce,  and  particularly  for*  such- 
portions  of  it  as  did  not  consist  df  strict  necessa-- 
lies,  elevated^  in  the  manner  already  shewn,  the 


i:elfi;tiv^  value,  of  t^e  soiJt  ^^  cooapeosated^  in  sook 
ixijeasure,  t}ie  artificial  ^t^riUlgr  inflicted  by  t^afyin 
When  snick  artificial  sterility  is  mflictedL-^whes 
*8^  greater  quantity  of  stock  is  i^odesed  neoewj 
jto  the  productioa  of  the  same  quantity  of  oooi 
capital  will  aeeb;  tp  escape  £ron^  cultivatioDii  im 
become  the  least  box^ficiaJi  emplpymeiMi»  vA  to 
ial^e  a  directipn  in  which  its  productive  povof 
wiH  be  less;  oppressed.  This  process  to  b^nw 
ssPf  illustratiypR  firoxa  the  animal  ecooomy,  is  u  s 
ijectifying  e^ort  pf  n^tupre^  ford«g  tbc^  cwubti^ 
into  iM3&iior  vessels,  wh/en  the  ipau;i  aiteiy.to 
been  stopped.  The  sjorgeon  whOf  instead  of  aiding 
i^atwe,  or^  at  leasf^  leaiiog  her  unimpeded  in  to 
efforts,  to  rectify  the  derangement  occasipncMl  id 
1^  operations,  should  propose  to  turn  the  blood 
^o  its  fbmner  course  by  tying  up  the  Msi^ 
y^^ssels  into  which  it  had  be^n  forced*  would  evJBG^ 
Ijut  little  knowledge  of  the  animal^econoiny.  N0I1 
niight  il;  not  be  a^jked^  wheth^  a  greater  flbmi 
lpp(9wledge,  ia  political  ecoiiomy^  wouhi  beia^g  (^ 
^in  who,  while  unequal  taxes  up^i^  ]af4  ^^^ 
CKlM^vatV^.t^  1^  prpd^ctii^ie  ofcqijatioq  anvinA 
cRfftajL  QjEifi  mg9g^  f hpi»|4  s^k;  to  i^ptifir  A«»J!ff 
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these  taxes  inflict,  by  stopping  ujir  the  othet^  ehati- 
nels  into  which  capital  had  been  forced  ? 

When,  in  cons^nence  of  aeciimidated  taxatibn, 
capital  escapes  froxtt  the  ^dA  to  f^e  more  profitabfef 

r 

eccapation  of  woi^ing  upi*  raw  materialV  intS  -pwt- 
chasing  con^  from  other  countriesi,  the  price  of  conr 
IB  Utile  adraTK:ed,  aikl  therefbre  the  pr6fhsr  of 
capital  are  little  lowered.    Bat  when,  tiie  taxeiT 

■  '  '    • 

^tffi  continuing,  we  chec&  importation,  and  force' 
into  tQIage,  land  on  which  the  expenses  of  ctrltira- 
tion  are  so  great,  that  a  giiren  qnalntity  of  ddpital 
cannot  raise  frcHn  them  so  abundant  a  supply  ds  it 
would  hare  purchased  aibroad,  then  the  prodiitrtf  ^i^^ 
cosi  of  eoro  &  increased.   The  additional  rent,  too, 
whSeh  y^^  be  now  paid  for  superior  lands;  wilt' 
iiMvease  its  productive  cost  upori  them,  as  well  aist 
v^n  Ae  rrrferioTy  forced  mto  tillage.  Ithe  price  of 
cbn^  will  eonsequentfy  he- increased  throughout  the 
cbuntiy^*    An  incneased  price*  of  ctow;  howcrfei*,  k 
ndt; onfytbeisaixietMngas' a- redaction  iii  ttepriK^ 
dlbctfei^e  powers  of  agdtftStostixt  csn^^Hi^  bbr  odba^ 

spfsdea  of-  industry  carritsd  onf  hy  the  C()n»crth^  of' 
cofik    In  agriboltun^,  in  nfistnlifltcttiitii^  arid*  in  * 
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commerce,  a  universal  fall  of  profits  will  be  ex* 


Here,  restriction  upon  import,  again  fcarcing  into 
cultivation  land  from  which  taxation  had  driven 
capitd,  would  universally  dieck  producrtion,  and 
send  disposable  capital,  abroad.  With  the  fiuhog 
wealth  of  all  consumers,  the  home  demand  woqU 
fail.  Prices  would  fall,  until  the  inferior  lands 
could  no  longer  be  cultivated,  nor  the  supeiior 
ones  afford  the  heightened  rent.  After  havii^,  far 
a  short  period,  received  an  indemnity  for  unequal 
taxation,  the  land-proprietor  would  be  thrown  back 
into  a  worse  condition  than  before. 

And  now  we  may  conclude,  that  a  protectiiig 
duty,  laid  oa  the  introduction  of  foreign  com^  would 
not  remedy  any  of  the  evils  inflicted  by  unequal 
taxes  upon  land.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  BggOf 
vate  them  all.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  increase 
the  quantity  of  capital  necessary  to  raise  any  given 
quantity  of  com,  or,  in  other  words,  add  to  what 
may  be  called  the  artificially-induced  sterility  oC 
the  soil;  in  the  second  places  in  restoring  die 
lands,  Tvhich  had  been  thrown  outy  to  cultivatiflDr 
it  would  not  (and  this  is, a  most  important  cona* 
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deration)  restore  the  capital  forced  back  upon  them 

•     .      t  •     •  . 

to  its  former  productiveness ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 

would  turn  it  from  the  channels  which,  in  conse- 

quence  of  unequal  taxation,  had  now  become  the 

most  conducive  to  wealth  and  prosperity ;  and,  in 

the  third  place,  the  restriction  upon  importation, 

though  it  might,  at  first,  restore  the  land  proprie- 

tor^s  income,  and  even,  perhaps,  give  him  more 

than  a  jiist  indemnity  for  the  excess  of  taxes  which 

he  paid,  would,  in  consequence  of  the  powers  of 

industry  being  universaUy  paralysed,  involve  him 

in  the  general  failure,  and  reduce  him  to  a  much 

worse  condition  than  before. 

To  all  these  evils,  respecting  wealth  and  pros* 

perity,  is  to  be  added,  the  evil  of  perpetual  fluctua- 

tion  in  the  supply,  and  in  the  price,  of  com.  When, 

,        •  - 

by  restricted  importation,  we  force  an  independent 

•  •  • 

supply  from  soils  which,  in  consequence  of  unequal 
taxation,  could  not,  even  under  the  powerful  natural 
protection  afforded  by  the  expense  of  carriage,  stand 
the  competition  w}th  foreign  so3s,  we  necessarily 
raise  our  prices  considerably  beyond  those  of  foreign 
countries. 

The  consequence  is,  that,  in  abundant  years/ 
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wp^ttity  cwmo^  be  rfi90v^  1l1lt^  the  maiketi 
h^ve  ^V^i^aiiied  ai|  ^xtraordinaiy  fkU.  TS,  hy  ibe 
j.aint  operation  of  taxes,  and  duties  to  oouiitervaS 
t^ation^  we  raise  an  independent  suppljr,  at  tbe 
arerage  price  of  sixty  shillings  a  quarter,  whik^iii 
tl^e  neighbouring  countries,  the  average  prioe  is 
only  (ottj  shplings;  thep,  it  is  evident,  thpt  expor- 
tation could  not  take  place,  until  our  markets  fieD 
^o  far  below  forty  shillings  the  quarter,  that  the 
Boerchant,  after  paying  the  expense  of  caniagi^ 
9ou}d  sell,  in  the  foreign  market,  at  that  price.  Let 
ten  shillings  a  quarter  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  ex** 
pense  of  carriage,  and  the  exporting  merchaot's 
profit,  and  then  our  markets  must  fall  ten  shilfii^ 
below  forty,  before  our  corp  can  be  sent  abroad; 
that  i^  our  markets  must  be  in  a  perpetual  state  d 
fluctuatiop, '  between  sixty  shillings^  the  prioe  of 
^Y^fagg^  ye^tsff  ^nd  thirty  shiUings,  the  highest 
price  at  whidv  in  abundant  year^  superfluity  can 

be  refnoved. 

» 

From  thi^  illustration  it  must  appear,  that  were 
we,  when  taxation  renders  furoduction  more  expea* 
sive  than  on  the  Continent,  to  force,  by  ooimter^ 
viu^()g  ^;i;i;tie9»  an  iifdepeod^ift  supply,  we  sbo«id, 
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itt  ddditbn  to  ft  cfaUtniftbils  losd  df  Wfeldth^ 

Tile  bcautiftkl  ptovfefaJti  Which,  in  the  titiiformily 
d^  het  generdl  i^stilts,  Nttttire  hki  tnddie  dgai^si 
partial  iiregularity,  would  be  lost  to  ud.  £Kitii&& 
xm  the  ithikirt^tioii  of  fbreigtt  corn,  6teli  if  they 
coiUd  be  %  Ai^Kntidned  a^  ^^btlj  \6  countfetvili 
ilti^ud  taxtes  upon  Und,  to  poui*  badk  cajiital  into 
ihe  didttnds  ^m  which  it  h^d  heeA  fatted,  aAid 
lb  pkce  thie  laMi^  iht^e^  bh  a  ibotin^  with  other 
tkiss^s  of  the  (^ottit&ildity,  woidd,  nevertheless, 
with  respect  to  wealth,  subsistence,  aiid  even  th^ 
teVenue  of  th6  land  proprietor,  induce  mischief  far 
jj^Met  thdn  that  which  they  were  intended  to 
remove. 

Atid  How,  to  i^dpituldte  the  c6ficluki6ns  which 
the  teHtoiiings  of  this  chapter  have  been  employed 
to  feliforce. 

Taxes,  faiiihg  equally  oh  all  the  classes  of  the 
comihtlnity,  atid  thereby  producing  a  universal 
rii^  Iti  priced,  do  not  inbrease  the  expenses  of 
^Wing  corti.  In  tt  gteater  degree  than  they  increase 
the  expenses  6t  WaAihg  up  mdterial^.    Such  taxes, 

ff 

ihei^fbref  te^l  (he  foieigh  grower  by  the  high 
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price  of  the  artidea  he  must  receive  in  paymenty 
full  as  much,  as  thej  attract  him  b j  the  high  price 
to  be  obtained  upon  his  produce ;  and,  consequent^, 
do  not  give  him  any  advantage  over  the  domestic 
cultivator.  . 

Taxea,  fallmg  exclusively,  or  with  dispropor- 
tioned  force,  upon  land,  and  thus  increasing  the 
expenses .  Qf  cultivation,  in  a 'greater  d^ree  than 
they  add'  to  the  costs  of  production,  in  other 
branches  of  industry,  and  raising  the  price,  of 
com  without  rabing,  in  a  similar  proportion,  the 
price  of  the  goods  with  which  it  might  be  pur- 
chased in  other  countries,  give  the  foreign,  an 
undue  advantage  over  the  home  grower ;  operate 
as  an  injurious  discouragement  to  domestic  agri;- 
9ulture;  force  capital  from  the  channels  in  which 
it  found. its  most  profitable  occupation;  and,  in 
relation  to  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
classes,  unjustly  depress  the  landed  interest. 
,  Such  a  state  of  things  is  at  vaiiance  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  political  economy. 
^Vhether  with  a  view  to  promote  the  prosperity 
of  the  country,  or .  to  dispense  impartial  justice* 
capital  should  be  allowed  to  take  its  most  profitable 
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I 

occupation,  and  individuals  be  indemnifi^  for 
any  disproportionate  pressure  which  they  may 
sustain. 

These  most  desirable  objects  can  be  attained, 
only  by  removmg  the  causes  which  disturbed  the 
balance  between  the'  various  departments  of  indtls- 
try;  that  is,  by  r^plating  the  cdllection  of  tithes, 
discontinuing  all  duties  on  the  farmer^s  servants, 
horses,  and  carriages;  and  equalising  rates  and 
assessments  between  the  country  and  the  towns. 

Countervailing  and  protecting  duties,  imposed 
on  foreign  com,  cannot  be  so  apportioned  as  to 
replace  things  in  their  former  relative  positions ; 
and,  even  if  their  amount  could  be  determined 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  restore  the  original 
balance  between  all  the  employments  of  capital, 
and  classes  of  the  state,  they  would  yet  effect  a 
universal  reduction  in  the  productive  powers  of 
industry,  induce  a  perpetual  fluctuation  in  the 
supply  of  food,  involve  the  land  proprietor  in  the 
general  declension  of  the  country,  and  inflict  evils 
much  greater  than  those  which  they  were  adopted 
to  remove. 

And,  therefore,  the  particular  case  of  a  country. 


tee  ^ 

more  heattty  taicdi  than  her  tiiitgfaiiMMi  doM  IM 
ooiiBtitute  an  ^xc^ption  to  wUc^h  tbe  gett^ral  pift> 
ciple  of  a  free  external  trade  in  com  is  itiappB- 
cable.  Oh  thd  contrary,  during  the  continuaiioe 
df  taitefi)  even  in  thdr  ttoM  olj|jectiMialile  <^>6rafia^ 
of  unecpial  ltt«8sure  updti  th&  land^  an  unrbMlieled 
commerce  in  grain  mitigated  thi^  ctiIs  whiidi  tbiy 

inflkt. 
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^avt  ti^e  eneriy* 


THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE 
EXTERNAL  CORN  TRADE    TO  THE  ACTUAL 

•  •  *  • 

CIRCUMSTANCES  OP  THESE  COUNTRIES. 


<:;hap.  l 


On  the  Fluctuationt  t»  the  Supply  and  Price 
of  Com.  vohkh  hatfe  heen  experieTiced  under 

I 

the  existing  System  of  Restraint  and  Pjro^ 

*  « 

tectton. 

H  AYIKO,  in  the .  two  fonner  parts  of  this  work, 
epdieavoured  to  unfold  the  general  principles  of 
the  external  trade  in  com,  and  also  to  examine 
the  limitations  to  which  these  principles  are  liable, 

« 

under  those  particular  cases  in  which  restrictions 
are  imposed  on  other  branches  of  commerce;  in 
which  the  actual  existence .  of  restrictions  upon 
the  importation  of  graiti  have  already  occasioned 
an  artificial  scale  of  prices,  and  given  a  forced  ex- 
tension to  agriculture ;  and  in  which  taxation  falls 

«  •  t 

with  unequal  pressure  on  the  land;  w;e  are  now  to 
consider  how.  far  the  doctrines  which  we  have 
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propounded  explain  the  facts  which  have  oc- 
curred ;  and  to  ascertain,  by  a  reference  to  die 
actual  fluctuations  in  the  supply  and  in  the  prices 
of  our  markets,  whether  our  theory  coincides  with, 
and  is  a  legitimate  induction  fix>m,  facts. 

It  is  a  matter  of  historical  record,  which  any 
person,  by  a  reference  to  the  proper  documents^ 
can  authenticate  for  himself,  that,  during  the  last 
five  and  twenty  years,  the  price  of  grain  in  the 
British  market  has  been  subject  to  sudden  and 
most    distresang    fluctuations.      Many   persons^ 
indeed,  whose  names  are  of  high  authority,  am- 
ceive  that  these  distressing  fluctuations  in  the  price 
of  the  produce  of  land  have  been  occasioned  by 
alterations  in  the  value  of  our  paper  currency. 
This  supposition  will,  on  a  closer  investigation,  be 
found  to  be  erroneous ; — at  once  inconsistent  with 
general  principles,   and  in    direct   contradiction 
to  facts. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  demonstrable — nay,  it  is 
self-evident,  that  an  alteration  in  the  value  of  the 
currency  must  equaUy,  and  contemporaneously, 
alter  the  price  of  every  commodity  for  which 
currency  b  exchanged.  If  we  were  to  raise  the 
value  of  our  paper  medium  thirty  per  ceiit.,  then 
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Gorn^  and  wine»  and  sugar,  and  cloth,  and  all 
other  articles,  would,  at  the  same  instant,  fall 
thirQr.per  cent  in  their  paper  price.  Now  this 
has  not  been  the  case.  A  fall,  or  a  rise,  in  the 
produce  of  land,  and  particularly  in  com,  has 
not  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  and 
coiiteniporaneous  fall,  or  rise,  in  other  things* 
It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  the  fluctuations  in 
the  value  of  agricultural  produce  should  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  increased  or  diminished  value 
of  the  paper  currency.    ... 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  a  fact  which  any  person 
who  will  inspect  the  price  current  for  the  last  five 
and  twenty  years  may  ascertain  for  himself,  thiat 
the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  agricultural  produce 
have  been  not  merely  nominal,  but  real;  and  that 
com,  when    estimated   in  bullion,  has  suffered 
a  considerable  and  a  rapid  change  in  price.    In 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1793,  the  bushel  of 
wheat  sold  for  six  shillings  and  four  pence,  and 
the  ounce  of  silver  for  five  shillings ;  that  is,  it  re* 
quired  an  ounce  and  something. more  than  a  fifth! 
of  the  metal  to  purchase  a  bushel  of  the  grain*. 
But  in  1801,  wheat  was  twenty-two  shillings  and 
a  penny  the  bushel,  and  silver  five  shiUings  and 
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the  fiMrty  .tliat  rach  fluctuations  were  not  occa* 
stoned  by  changes  in  the  value  of  the  currency. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  .evade  Jthe  objection  bf 
a  reference  to  the  double  standard  which  existed 
previous  to  the  resumption  of  cash  payments. 
Whether  we  take  gold,  or  whether  we  take  sQver, 
as^  the  standard,  of  our  inoney,  it  will  be  found, 
that  in  relation  to  that  standard,  the  value  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  independently  of  its  price,  » 
expressed  in  the  paper  currency,  has  been  sul^ect 
to  great  and  sudden  fluctuation.  This  can  be  de- 
monstrated as  well  by  a  reference  to  the  compa- 

« 

rative  value  of  com  and  of  gold,  as  by  a  refereooe 
to  the  comparative  value  of  com  and  silver. 

In  the  year  1800,  the  average  market  price  of 
gold  (vide.  Mushet's  tables)  was  £.8.  17«.  10]^; 
while,  for  the  same  period,  the  average  price  of  the 
quarter  of  wheat  (vide  Parliamentaiy  Papers)  was 
£•5.  ISs.  7d.  .  One  quarter  of  wheat  being  thus 
worth  nearly  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  gold. 

In  the  year  1803,  the  average  price  of  gold  rose 
to  £.4  the  ounce,  while  the  average  price  of  wheat 
fell  to  £.2. 16^.  6d.  the  quarter;  the  quarter  of 
wheat  beii^  now  worth  considerably  less  than* 
three-quarters  bf  an  ounce  of  gold.     Thus,  in  the 
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9|)ace  of  two  years,  the  value  of  wheat,  as  coma 
pared  with  gold,  fell  more  than  fifty  per  cent. 

From  1803  to  lS09f  the  price  of  gold  remained 
stationary,  while  that  of  wheat  suffered  consider- 
able fluctuations.  In  1812,  the  average  price  o^ 
the  ounce  of  gold  was  £.4.  15«.  6d.,  while  the 
average  price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  became 
£.6.  5#.  5d.  Thus,  instead  of  a  quarter  of  wheat 
being  worth  something  less  than  three-quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  gold,  as  in  1803>  it  could  purchase  in  the 
market  nearly  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  gold.  That 
is,  the  value  of  wheat,  in  relation  to  gbld,  ros^ 
about  aH  hundred  p^r  cent. 

To  plaice  these  important  fiicts  in  a  still  more 
striking  point  of  view,  I  subjoin  a  Table,  shewing 
the  prices  of  gold  and  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  from 
1800  to  1825.  The  column  shewing  the  priced 
of  gold  is  extracted  from  Muchet's  Tables  :  those 
expressing  the  prices  of  griEun,  are  from  the 
Parliamentary  Papers;  and,  for  the  laist  year» 
from  the  price  current,  no  parliamentary  return 
of  the  price  of  grain  for  1835  having  yet  been 
made« 
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Ak  Account  tyftTie  Ayesagv  Price  of  Gold,  and  allSt^ 
of  Gaaik,  in  each  Teavj  from  the  Sfh  January^  1800,  fc 
the  5th  January  J 18S5. 


GOLD, 

WHEAT, 

EYE, 

BAELET, 

OATS, 

BSAKS, 

nua 

YKAE 

per  OS. 

pcrqr. 

per  qr. 

perqr. 

pcrqr. 

perqe. 

iwi^ 

£. 

«•    rf. 

f. 

d. 

<• 

d. 

• 

d. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

<2. 

S.I 

1800 

3 

17  10| 

lis 

7 

76 

11 

60 

0 

39 

10 

69 

3 

67   S 

1801 

4 

5     0 

118 

3 

79 

9 

67 

9 

36 

6 

62 

8 

67  1 

U02 

4 

4     0 

67 

5 

43 

3 

33 

1 

20 

7 

36 

4 

39  < 

1803 

4 

0     0 

56 

6 

36 

11 

24 

10 

21 

3 

34 

8 

3S  f 

1804 

4 

0     0 

60 

1 

37 

1 

30 

4 

23 

9 

38 

7 

40  10 

1805 

4 

0     0 

87 

10 

54 

4 

44 

8 

28 

0 

47 

5 

i$   4 

1806 

4 

0     0 

79 

0 

47 

4 

38 

6 

25 

S 

43 

9  43   ( 

1807 

4 

0     0 

7S 

3 

47 

6 

38 

4 

28 

1 

47 

3   55  11 

1808 

4 

0     0 

79 

0 

52 

4 

42 

1 

S3 

8 

60 

8 

66   7 

1809 

4 

0     0 

95 

7 

60 

9 

47 

3 

32 

.8 

60 

9 

60  t 

1810 

4 

10     0 

106 

2 

59 

0 

47 

11 

29 

4 

53 

7 

55   » 

1811 

4 

4     6 

• 

94 

6 

• 

49 

11 

41 

10 

27 

11 

47 

10 

51    S 

1812 

4 

15     6 

125 

5 

75 

11 

66 

6 

44 

0 

72 

8 

78  } 

1813 

5 

1     0 

108 

9 

70 

7 

58 

4 

39 

5 

76 

5 

78  « 

18X4 

5 

4    0 

73 

11 

44 

6 

37 

4 

26 

6 

46 

7 

50   0 

1815 

4 

13     6 

64' 

U 

37 

10 

30 

3 

23 

10 

36 

1 

88  1« 

1816 

4 

13     6 

75 

10 

43 

2 

33 

5 

23 

6 

38 

4 

88   4 

1817 

4 

0     0 

94 

9 

56 

6 

48 

3 

32 

1 

52 

0 

51    i 

1818 

4 

0     0 

84 

1 

54 

10 

53 

6 

32 

11 

63 

I 

59  11 

1819 

4 

1     6 

73 

0 

49 

0 

46 

8 

29 

4 

55 

5 

56   • 

1820 

3 

19  11 

65 

7 

40 

10 

S3 

10 

24 

4 

43 

6 

44  11 

1821 

3 

17  lOi 

54 

5 

31 

1 

ft5 

3 

18 

11 

do 

0 

31    > 

1822 

3 

17  lOi 

43 

3 

20 

3 

21 

3 

17 

7 

23 

9 

25    7 

1628 

S 

17  lOf 

51 

6 

30 

6 

30 

8 

22 

S 

S2  . 

0 

38  I« 

1824 

3 

17  lOi 

61 

12 

1825 

3 

17  lOi 

66 

4 
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The  opinion,  tberefote,  that  the  fluctuations  in 
the  price  of  corn  took  their  rise  from  variations 
in  the  value  of  the  paper  currency,  being  at 
once  inconsistent  with  general  principles,  and  in 
direct  contradiction  to  known  and  recorded  facts, 
we  must  seek  elsewhere  for  the  causes  of  the  ex- 
traordinary  elevation,  and  the  sudden  depression, 
which  agricultural  produce  has  experienced. 

The  cost  of  production  must  always,  on  the 
average,  determine  the  prices  of  the  market. 
Hence,  in  a  rich  and  populous  country,  where,  in 
order  to  raise  the  requisite  supply  of  food,  it  is 
necessary  to  cultivate  inferior  soils,  which  require 
a  great  expenditure  of  labour  and  capital,  the  cost 
of  producing  com,  and  consequently  its  average 
price  in  the  market,  will  be  considerably  higher 
than  in  a  poor  and  thinly«-peo{ri(ed  country,  where 

•  _ 

the  culture  of  the  first-rate  ecnb  is  sufficient  to 
supply  the  graite  fol*  which  there  is  demtod. 
Where  commerce  is  unrestrained,  the  price  of 
com  in  the  rich  country  cannot,  it  is  evident; 
exceed  its  price  in  the  poor  country,  to  a  greater 
Extent  than  is  sufficient  to  replace,  with  the  cus- 
tomary profit,  the  expense  of  conveying  it  fi*om 
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the  latter  to  the  former;  and  the  prices  of  th^ 
poor  country,  increased  hj  the  .expense   of  car^ 
riage,  will  constitute  jthe  level  beyond  which  the 
com  markets  of  the  rich  country  cannot   per- 
manently  rise.      Now,    it    is    self-evident,   that 
whatever  interrupts    the    freedom    of   the   coni 
trade  must  destroy  this  level ;  and  that  a  countiy 
which  is  advancing  in  wealth   and    populatiim 
must,  if  she  cannot  procure  a  part  of  her  suj^y 
of  food  from  the  fertile  soils  of  her  neighbouiSr 
gradually  resort  to  her  most  sterile  and  wont 
situated  lands,  and,  consequently,  bring  her  com 
to  market  at  a  perpetually  increasing  price. 

These  simple  ai^  incontrovertible  principles 
account,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  for  the 
extraordinary  rise  which  our  agricultural  produce 
experienced  during  the  last  five  and  twenty  years.. 
During  this  period,  the  ^numbers  of  our  people, 
a$  appears  by  the  returns  made  to  Parliament, 
upder  the  Population  Act,  rapidly  increased ;  whil^ 
fer  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  the  heightened  rate 
of  freight  and  of  insurance,  occasioned  by  the  war, 
with  the  decrees  of  the  French  ruler,  and  the  Em- 
bargo and  Non-importation  Act  of  America,  threw 
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us  almost  entirely  upon  our  own  resources  for  the 

'supply  of  subsistence.     Tbe  consequences  were» 

that  tillage  received  a  forced  and  artificial  en- 

-couragement;  that  lands  of  inferior  quality,  re- 

:quiring  great  expense  of  labour  and  capital,  were 

made  to  produce  com ;  and  that  our  markets  rose 

&r  above  the  level  price  of  Europe. 

'  This  .extraordinary  elevation  in  the  value  of 
our  agricidtural  produce  necessarily  ceased  with 
the  artificial  .drcumstanoes  which  occasioned  it. 
As  soon  as  the  Continent  became  open  to  our 
merchants,  ahd  foreign  corn  could  be  obtained 
ait  a  moderate  expense  of  carriage,  our  .markets 
sustained  a  sudden  falL  The  Com  Bill  of  1815, 
which  was  resorted  to  fin*  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing our  agriculture  in  its.  forced  and  artificial 
state,  only  aggravated  the  evil  it  was  intended 
to    remove.      Merchants    and    cultivators    were 

ignorant  of  the  principle,  that  restrictions  on  the 

*  *. 
commerce  in  grain  necessarily  produce  great  fluc- 
tuations in  the  market ;  and,  under  the  delusive 
expectation  that,  the  Com  Bill  must  immediately 
elevate  prices,  the  former  imported,  and  the  latter 
ipidtivfited,  much  more  extensivdy  than  they  others 
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wis^  would  have  done.  An  abundant  harvest 
followed,  and  contributed  to  overstock  our  maikets 
witli  corn.  But  this  was  not  alL  A  seoood 
delusioii,  of  a  directly  opposite  character,  me- 
ceeded  the  fiAt«  Disappointed  in  their  coofident 
calcu}atioQ9  upon  the  Com  BiU«  the  people  bq;BD 
to  believe  that  there  existed  sonie  occult  and 
mysterious  necessity  for  com  being  cheap.  Under 
tile  itnpression  that  prices  would  continue  to  fidl, 
fdl  became  solidtous  to  sell,  and  averse  to  boy; 
and  the  force  of  puUic  opinion^  more,  perhapi^ 
than  the  actual  excess  of  the  supply  beyond  the 
cofl9limption  of  the  season,  continued  to  duress 
,th0  yalue  of  land  and  of  its  produce.  Indeed,  it 
js  a  well-established  principle  in  politieal  economy, 
thats  when  the  market  is  glutted  with  any  oonuno- 
^%j,  and  particularly  with  a  commodity  Hke  com, 
*^}ie  consumption  of  which  cannot  be  materially 
.i|ici:«iis^  by  cheapness,  prises  &H  far  below  the 
jat|p  ii^  which  the  suf^y  exceeds  the  demaad. 
J^^  l%l6t  6  quarter  of:  ivbeat  was  worth  aboat 
1^  the  quantity  of  6iber^  wUch^lt  was  wacdi  in 
0^1)^  ai}c|  a^Ift  one-fimrth  the  quantity  of  that 
Yf}w^h  itiwas  wordx  in  1801 ;  yet  no  pmoa 
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can  miiintaiii^  that  in  1816  tlieie  was,  in  relation 
to  the  demand*  £>ur  timee  the  supply  of  .grain 
which  we  had  in  1801,  or  twice  the  supply  which 
we  possessed  in  1811.  The  jMiadple^  that  a  g^ut 
reduces  pricea  below  the  ratio  of  excess,  aeoounts, 
in  the  most  satisfiEUTtory  manner,  for  our  maxkets 
having  occasionally  sustained  a  greater;  depresabn 
than  a  comparison  between  the  actud  sufqdy  and 
qonsumptioii  would,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  justify. 

During  the  last  five  and  twenty  years  the 
fluctuations  in  the  supply  and  in  the  value  of 
agricultipral  produce  have  had  so  extensive  and 
so  injurious  an  inflvence  upon  all  the  great 
interests  of  the  country,  that  it  niay  be  expedient 
to  enter  into  some  further  practical  details  respect- 
ing them* 

During  this  period,  the,  population  of  the  coun- 
try, as  is  shevm  by  the  parliamentary  returns, 
rapidly  increased ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
there  was  a  great  and  growing  demand  for  agri- 
cultural produce.  While  the  home  demand  thus 
increased,  the  late  war,  assuming  its  extraordinary 
anti-commercial  character,  obstructed,  and  occa- 
sionally prohibited,  foreign  supply.  The  year  1807 
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fouBd  US,  by  the  events  of  the  war,  eiocluded  from 
direct  cominercial  intercourse  with  every  countiy 
in .  Europe  (Sweden  excepted) ;    and   there  was 
a  prospect,  of  a  scarcity  of  every  article  of  agii- 
Guhural  produce, .  for  the  supply  of  which  we 
dq>ended  either  whotty,  or  in  part,  upon  impu- 
tation from  the  Contitient. 
'    After  the  attack  upon  Copenhagen,   and  the 
final  withdrawing  of  our  naval  and  mititary  Ibice 
from  thence>  Russia  and  Denmark  joined  in  the 
wap  against  us.     The  Baltic  being  thus  cdosed 
against  any  direct  commercial  intercourse  with 
this  country,  it  was  not  clear  that  any  part  of  our 
usual  supplies  of  necessary  articles  from  thence 
could  he  obtained  by  any  diannel,  however  cir- 
cuitous, or  at  any  expense,  however  great     In 
consequence,  too,  of  the  occupation  of  Spain  by  the 
French,  it  was  imagined   that  the   exportation 
of  wool  from  thence  would  be  rendered  imprac- 
ticable ;  or  that,  at.  any  rate,  the  unsettled  state  of 
that  kingdom  would  materially  diminish  the  quan- 
tity which  could  he  obtained. 

About  the  same  time,  too,  began  our  disputes 
with  the  United  States  of  North  America,  whic)^ 
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occasioned  a  very  restricted  and  precarious  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  those  countries,  and 
threatened  to  cut  off  altc^ether  the  usual  supplies 
of  produce  which  we  received  from  them. 

The  subjoined  comparative  statement  of  the 
charges  for  freight  and  insurance,  will  enable  us  to 
form  some  adequate  idea  of  'the  d^ree  of  restric- 
tion, amountmg  almost  to 'prohibition,  which  the 
anti-commerdal  character  of  the  war  imposed 
upon  the  importation  of  foreign  agricultural 
produce. 

The  freight  and  the  premium  of  insurance  from 
St.  Petersburg  to  London,  in  1809  and  1822,  on 
the  average  of  the  seasons,  were  as  follows  :-^ 

1809*  1822. 

£.  s.  <f.       £.  ^.  d. 
On  Hemp,  per  ton,   ...  30  0  0         300 

„    Tallow,  ditto,    ....  20  0  0         200 

„    Linseed,  per  quarter,     2  6  0         0  4  6  * 

While  increasing  populationr  went  on  enlarging 
the  demand  for  agricultural  produce,  and  while 

^  TooKE,  on  High  and  Low  Prices^ 
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such  enormous  charges  upon  importation  eiffhidri 
foreign  supply,  we  might,  from  gen»al  princ^ds 
alone,'  confidently  conclude  that  the  value  of  tk 
necessaries  of  life  sdrould  advance ;  and,  bj  conse- 
quence, that  the  rate  of  profit  would  fidl,  until 
the  redaimihg  of  land  of  less  and  less  fertilitf 
became  the  most  ben^dal  employment  whidi 
^posable  capital  could  obtain.    This  conduaoo 
from  genend  principles  is  fully  confirmed  by  ftots- 
'During  the   period    under  review,    tillage   was 
heightened  and  extended  in  a  d^ree  altogether 
unexampled.    The  eager  avidity  with  which  new 
accumulations  of  disposable  capital  were  apfdied  to 
soi^  was  indicated  by  the  rapid  rise  of  rents  and 
increase  of  bills  of  enclosure. 

It  may  be  asserted,  without  the  hazard  of  con- 
tradiction,  that  during  those  years  of  the  war,  the 
agriculture  of  England  received  a  more  powerful 
stimulus  than  it  can  ever  again  experience  unt3 
the  restrictive  system  be  abolished,  and  until  the 
consequent  increase  of  wealth  and  population  shall 
have  created  a  very  enlai^ged  demand  for  those 
productions  of  the  soil  which  do  not  enter  into 
the  labourer's  subsbtence,  or  which,  from  thdur 
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bulk  and  perishable  nature,  cannot  be  imported 
£rom  abroad.  Extraordinary  circumstanoes,  whicli 
cannot  be  expected  agun  to  concur,  contributed 
to  enhance  the  value  (^  land.  These  it  may  be 
proper  to  enumerate. 

The  improvements  in  manufacturing  industry, 
which,  during  this  period,  were  in  rapid  progress, 
diminished  the  productive  cost  of  wrought  goods ; 
and  thus,. in  the  mimner  explained  n  a  former 
chapter,  counteracted,  to  a  certain  extent,  that 
tendency  towards  a  fall  in  the  rate  of  profit  which 
the  increasing  difficulty  of  obtaining  niw  produce, 
if  operating  singly  and  alone,  would^  have  occa- 
sioned. 

During  the  same  period,  improvements  in  agri- 
colture  contributed  to  counteract  the  effect  which, 
other  things  remaining  the  same,  resorting  to 
inferior  soils  would  have  had  in  depressing  the 
eate  of  profit. 

While  these  two  circumstances  concurred  to  pre- 
vent die  rate  of  profit  from  falling  as  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  raw  produce  increased,  ethepoUticBl 
Convulsions  which  shook  the  Continent  of  Burope 
checked  tibe  emigration  of  capital    So  destructive 
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Was  the  war,  and  so  unstable  were  the  goTen- 
ments  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  that  instead 
of  British  capital  seeidng  foreign  investmeot, 
foreign  capital  flowed  into  England  for  securitj. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  which  rendered 
the  period  of  the  late  war  a  particular  exoeptioo 
to  the  general  principles,  that  an  artificial  eleTatioi 
in  the  value  of  food  and  of  the  materials  of  other 
necessaries,  lowers  the  rate  of  profit,  forces  capital 

* 

abroad,  and,  in  its  secondary,  but  not  very  remote 
effects,  diminisheis  the  demand  for  the  products  of 
the  soil,  and  reduces  the  revenue  of  the  proprietor 
below  the  level  which  it  might  otherwise  have 
preserved.    Never  can  the  landed  proprietors  d 
England  expect  such  another  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances in  their  favour.     It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected^ that  the  fixture  improvements  in  manufiK> 
turing  industry  will  be  equal  in  degree  to  those 
which  the   steam    engine  has    already  effected. 
Neither  is  it  in    any  way  probable,    now  that 
France^  and  Bavaria,  and  Wirteinbui^,  and 'the 
Netherlands,  are  tranquil  and  prosperous  under 
the  influence  of  representative  gbvemmenlts,  that 
a  second  series  'of  political  convulaons  on   the 


Contiqent  should  reverse   the  natural  order  of 

eventSi  and  cause  capital  to  flow,  not  from  coun-^ 

tries  where  it  is  relatively  abundant  to  those  in 

which  it  is  relatively  deficient,  but,  on  the  contrary, 

from  places  where  it  is  scarce  to  those  where  it 

abounds.    During  the  late  war,  the  landed  interest 

enjoyed  in  the  home  market  a  monopoly  in  sup-* 

plying  a  rapidly  increasing  population  with  the 

first  necessaries  of  Ufe,  and  enjoyed  this  monopoly 

(always  complete,  except  during  those  intervals  in 

which  scarcity. bordered  upon  famine)  under  such 

peculiar   circumstancesi    that  the  high  value  of 

the  products  of  the  soil  did  not  reduce  the  rate  of 

profit;  and  by  suspending  the  prosperity  of  the 

country,  create  a  re-action  destructive  of  the  high 

scale  of  prices,  and  the  forced  extension  of  tillage* 

But  even  under  these^  to  them  most  favourable 

circumstances,    the    landed    interests    could   not 

escape  from  the  inherent  and  essential  evils  of  a 

restrictive  system,  namely,  frequent  and  consider* 

able  fluctuations  in  the  supply  and  in  the  price  of 

produce. 

The  seasons  performed  their  cycles  of  scarcity 
and  abundance ;  and,  as  commerce  was  not  per^ 
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mitted  to  supplj  deficiency  in  one  case,  nor  to 
remore  superfluity  in  the  otberi  the  deep  and 
irregular  vibrations  of  the  market  confounded  the 
calculations  of  the  farmeri  and  rendered  inevitable 
the  periodical  visitations  of  agricultural  distress. 
The  effects  of  the  seasons,  during  the  interruptioD 
of  commerce  occasioned  hy  the  war,  are  wortfay  of 
particular  examination. 

The  summer*  of  1792  was  unusually  wet,  and 
the  crops  of  wheat  were  every  where  injured.  In 
the  years  1793  and  1794,  the  seasons  were  unusu- 
ally  dry ;  and  the  crops,  particularly  in  the  last  of 
those  years,  very  generally  failed.  Thus  the  supply 
of  com  was  diminished  by  three  deficient  harvests, 
occurring  in  succession ;  and,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, prices  became  excessive.  In  the  eariy 
part  oi  1795  the  growing  crops  were  again  injured, 
and  in  the  August  of  that  year  wheat  rose  to 
the  enormous  price  of  117*.  the  quarter.  The 
severe  dearth,  approaching  to  fiunine,  created  the 
greatest  alarm  throughout  the  country ;  a  bountj 

*  The  facts  and  illustrations  in  the  remainder  of  this 
chapter  are  extracted  from  Mr.  Tooke's  very  valuable  woA 
on  High  and  Low  Prices. 
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of  2/Oi.  the  quarter  was  granted  on  the  importation 
of  wheat ;  and  all  neutral  vessels  conveying  grain 
to  France,  where  the  scarcity  also  prevailed^  were 
seized  and  brought  into  British  ports,  where  their 
cargoes  were  forcibly  sold  in  order  to  increase 
the  supply  of  food. 

During  this  period  of  deficient  supply  and  high 
prices,  the  fanner  realised  extraordinary  profits, 
and  a  new  and  powerful  impulse  was  given  to 
heightened  cultivation  and  extended  tillage.  The 
number  of  enclosure  bills,  on  the  average  of  the 
three  years,  ending  in  1797,  was  nearly  double 
what  it  had  been  in  179^* 

An  abundant  harvest  in  1796,  concurring  with 
extended  cultivation,  occasioned  a  large  aggregate 
produce ;  and  prices  fell  so  rapidly  that,  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1797,  wheat  was  only  55^.  the  quarter, 
or  less  than  half  its  price  in  January  1796«  The 
crops  in  1797  and  1798  were  remarkably  abun- 
dant, and  prices  continued  to  fall ;  until,  in  the 
autumn  of  the  latter  yetf ,  wheat  sunk  to  47^.  the 
quarter.  Considerable  suffering  was  now  experi« 
enced  by  the  agricultural  class,  and  complaints  were 
made  that  the  fanners  were  unable  to  pay  their 
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ten\s.  The  extension  of  tillage  received  ail  imme- 
diate checkf  and  the  number  of  bills  of  encdosare 
which,  in  1797,  had  been  85,  fell  to  48. 

The  season  of  1799  was,  perhaps,  as'  unfirieodfy 
to  the  productions  of  the  earth  as. any  upon  reconi 

w 

and  that  of  1800  was  one  of  renewed  and  contt 
nued  scarcity.  Notwithstanding  an  importatkii 
of  wheat  to  the  extent  of  1,242,507  quarters,  the 
average  price  of  that  grain  rose,  on  the  1st  January, 
1801,  to  189^-  In  Mark  Lane,  in  the  comse 
of  the  season,  the  price  of  wheat  reached  the  exor- 
bitant sum  of  180^. ;  and,  for  four  weeks,  tlie 
quartern  loaf  was  at  1^.  10|^.,  being  the'  highest 
price  ever  known,  either  before  or  since.  So  great 
was  the  alarm  of  the  legislature  at  the  terrific 
threatening  of  continued  dearth  and  famine,  that 
a  bounty  was  voted  for  the  importation  of  foreign 
grain,  so  framed,  as  to  secure  to  the  importer  the 
high  minimum  price  of  100^.  a  quarter. 

Mr.  Tooke,  in  his  invaluable  work  on  High  and 
Low  Prices,  has  entered  into  calculations  whidi 
shew,  that  the  additional  surplus  return  above 
expenditure,  divided  during  these  two  years  rf 
extraordinary  advance  in  the  value  of  agricultural 
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produce^  amounted  to  £.15,000,000  per  dnfttMi 
Under  these  circumstances,  there  was  an  eager' 
resort  of  fresh  capital  to  the  land:  The  impulse 
was  irresistible ;  and  the  number  of  enclosure  bills, 
which  in  1799  had  been  only  68,  became  in  1800; 
80,  and  in  1801,  rose  to  1S2. 

This  flourishing  state  of  agriculture  was  of  short 
duration.  The  season  of  1801  was  favourable  f 
and  as  the  orders  given  before  the  character  of  the 

•      * 

crops  was  ascertained,  rendered  the  importation  of 
grain  still  very  considerable,  prices  were  rapidly 
depressed.  This  depression  commenced  before  the 
preliminaries  of  peace  with  Francii  were  signed, 
and  before  the  puUic  entertained  the  slightest  ex-> 
pectation  of  such  an  event.  The  crops  of  1802 
and  180S  were  fair  average  crops ;  and  these»  with 
a  slight  importation,  were  sufficient  to  occasion  a 
gradual  decline  of  prices.  In  March  1804,' wheat 
had  fallen  to  49^. 

This  fall  of  prices  again  occasioned  great  agricul- 
tural distress;  and  in  the- session  of  1804,  it  was 
deemed 'necessaiy  to  pass  a  new  Com  BiU,'  atford- 
ing  increased  protection  to  the  landed  interest/ 
The  additibiml  capital  which  hid  beili  applied  «6^ 

u 
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the  soil  obtained  no  adequate  return ;  the  ext^[isioo 
of  tillage  was  once  more  checked ;  and  the  nuottfaer 
of  enclosure  biUs^  in  1804,  fell  to  fiftj-rtwo-r-^xactfy 
one  half  of  what  they  had  been  in  the  precediag 
year. 

An  unusual  sequence  of  unfavourable  seasoos 
now  occurred.  The  crops  of  1807,  1808»  1809, 
1810,  1811,  and  1812,  ware  all  more  or  less  de- 
ficient. Agricultural  produce  continued  at  the 
highest -range  of  prices  ever  known.  Wheat  was  as 
fidlows: — 

1809,  January  1, 90f. 

July  1, 88#: 

1810,  January  1, 102^. 

.^uly  1, 118#. 

1811,  January  1, 94#. 

July  1,  .  . 8&. 

1818,  January  1^ lDfi#. 

July  1,   . .  140t. 

1818,  January  1,  .  < 119#. 

July  1 116». 

This  period  of  deficient  crops,  and  of  high  prices, 
vas  one  of  renewed  prosperity  ta  the  landed 
interest.  The  e^i^eiision  of  tillage,  aiid  the  ai^piica- 
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tion  of  fresh  capital  to  land  already  under  caMlva- 
tion»  l^oceeded  in  full  proportion  to  tlie  grtat  gaiat* 
derived  from  the  high  value  of  the  produce  of  the 
8oiL  Under  these  circumstances,  rettts,  upon  the 
expiration  of  leases,  were  advanced  in  full  proper « 
tion  to  the  high  range  of  the  price  of  produce ; 
and,  in  several  instances,  tliey  were  raised  to  treUe 
what  they  had  been  in  1792.  Every  purchase  of 
land,  previous  to  1813,  whether  made  with  or 
without  judgment,  turned  out  favourably,  according 
to  the  then  market  rates ;  and  it  was  supposed,  in 
consequence,  that  money  could  in  no  way  be  so 
profitably  emplojed  as  in  buying  land.  Specula- 
tions, therefore,  in  land,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  land- 
jobbing,  became  genoral,  and  credit  came  in  aid  of 
capital  for  this  purpose.  The  number  of  enclosure 
IhUs  was  as  follows : — 

In  1808, 92. 

1809,    ....  * 122. 

1810, 107- 

1811, 183. 

1812, 119. 

1813 111. 

1814, 112. 
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The  flourishing  state  of  agriculture,  however, 
was  again  suddenly  suspended  by  the  irregular 
course  of  the  seasons.  The  harvest  of  1818  was 
overflowing ;  Jhat  of  1814  yielded  a  fair  average; 
and  that  of  1 81 5  was  remarkably  abundant.  Agri- 
cultural  produce  now  fell  with  iruinous  rapidhy  to 
half  its  former  price.    Wheat  was, — 

'     1814,  January  1, 76#. 

July  1, 67*. 

1815,  January  1, 6&f. 

July  1, 67*- 

1816,  January  1, 53*. 

July  1, •  •  •  •  73*. 

The  suffering  of  the  .landed  interest,  from  this 
great  And  sudden  fall  of  prices,  was  intense ;  and  the 
Com  Bill  of  1815,  which  was  passed  for  their 
relief  and  protection,  proved  ineffectual  in  "averting 
the  depreciation  of  produce.  The  de^cient  harvest 
of  1816,  however,  intervaied,  and  gave  that  respite 
from  agricultural  distress,  which  legislative  enact- 
ments failed  to  procure.  Grain  rose  upwards  of 
loo  per  cent. ;  wheat,  which,  in  January  1816,  had 
been  53#.,  reaching  in  July  1817,  IIS*.  and  con* 
tinuingf  80^^  during  1818. 
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'  This'  high  range  of  prices,  during  the  short 
period  which  it  lasted,  afforded  renewed  prosperity 
to  agriculture,  and  tillage  was  resumed  with  in- 
creased spirit.  But  as  the  Com  iSill  of  1815, 
enacted  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  place  of 
those  obstructions  to  importation  which  the  peace 
had  removed,  permitted  the  introduction  of  foreign 
wheat,  when  the  price  reached  80^.  considerable 
supplies  w;ere  received  from  abroad ;  and  these,  in 
conjunction  with  the  unusually  abundant  crops  of 
1820,  saturated  the  country  with  com,  and  threw 
a  decided  glut  upon  our  markets.  The  extreme 
agricultural  distress  which  followed  must  be  in  the 
fuU  recollection  of  thenreader.  So  intense  was  the 
suffering,  that  the  most  wild  and  dishonest  projects 

« 

for  relieving  the  landed  interest  were  entertained ; 
and  proprietors  and  tenants  evinced  no  unwil- 
lingness to  go  the  full  length  of  breaking  faith 
with  the  public  creditor,  and  of  declaring  a  national 
bankruptcy. 

The  review  which  has  now  been  taken  of  the 
course  of  the  seasons,  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
gives  our  general  reasonings  ^the  fullest  sanction 
of  experience,  and  proves,  by  an  extensive  indue- 
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tion  from  facts,  that  obstructions  to  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  produce^  even  when  pushed  to 
the  verge  of  famine^  are  inadequate  to  correct 
the  fluctuations  of  the  market^  or  to  prevent  the 
periodical  recurrence  of  agricultural  dbtress. 


CHAPTER  IL 


Mxamnation  ^  some  ^  ^  Measures  wkieh 
haoe  been  proposedjbr  tarreeting  Ihe  Mvils  ef 
sudden  and  considerable  Fbtetuatione  in  the 
Suppfy  and  Price  qf  Com. 

During  the  periods  of  distre8B»  the  agriad- 
taralists  often  contended,  that  the  evil  could  not 
arise  Scorn  the  excess  of  produce  of  home  growth ; 
because,  if  such  had  been  the  case,  the  excess  of 
quantity  would  have  compensated  the  fanner  for 
the  fidl  of  price.  They  did  not  sufficiently  attend  ta 
the  principle,  that  when  the  market  is  overstocked 
with  produce,  prices  fsdl  in  a  ratio  conrideraUy 
greater  than  that  in  which  the  sujqply  is  in  excess. 
If,  in  average  years,  our  formers,  one  with  an- 
other, grew  a  hundred  quarters  of  wheat,  at  eighty 
shillings  the  quarter,  then  each  fanner  would,  for 
this  part  of  his  produce  receive  £.400.  But  if 
a  year  of  extraordinary  abundance  were  to  double 
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the  supply  of  wheat,  then  the  £Eutner  could  not  seB 
his  two  hundred  quarters  at  forty  shillings  the 
quarter,  and  thus  obtain  the  same  sum  as  before. 
As  th6  people  could  consume  very  little  more  than 
their  ordinary  quantity  of  food,  almost  the  whok 
of.  .this  extra .  supply  would  lie  on  hand  ;  and  as 
each,  farmer,  in  his  solicitude  to  dispose  of  bis 
whole,  crop,  would  seek  to  undersell.his  neighbour, 
a  competition  would  necessarily  arise,  and  occasiao 
an  excessive  fall  in  the  markets.     The  varying 
value  of  agricultural  produce  affords   a  striking 
illustration,  of  this  principle.     The.  bullion  prioe 
of  wheat. in  1816  was  only  one^fourth  of  what  it 
was  in  1801,. and  only.one-half  of  what  it  was  in 
•1811.;  but  it  is  plainly  impossible,  that  the  quantity 
of.com  in  the  country  in  1816  should,  with  respect 
U>  the  demand,  have  been  four  times  as  great  as  in 
1801,  or  twice  as  great,  as  in  1811. — When-an 
abundant  year  overstocks  the  markets,  the  increase 
in  .the  quantity  of  produce  ,can  never,  (unless  is 
countries   where,  the  low  natural .  price  of  oan 
allows  of  prompt  .and  extensive  esqxirtation)  in* 
demnify  .the  cultivator  for  the  diminution  in>  its 
value. 
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But  though  the  agriculturalists  have,  not  'been 
very  successful  in  discovering,  the  causes  of  distress, 
yet  they,  have  not  been  backward  in.recommending 
remedies. 

In  .the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  Com  Trade  of.  the 
United  Kingdom,  plenty  and  low  prices  are  re- 
presented as  connected  with  a  systemof  restricted 
importajdon ;     and.  it  .was.  confidently    asserted, 
that  the  measure  of.  very  high  protecting  duties, 
which  that  Committee  recommended,  would  ren- 
der our  -prices  gradually  lowet  and  lower,    until 
we  should  become  an  exporting,  country,  and  be 
enabled  to  sell  com  as  cheap  as  it  can  be  sold- in 
the  foreign  markets. 

The  statements  respecting  •  the  influence  of  re- 
stricted importation,  in  reducing'  prices, >  are  as 
repugnant  to  the  principles  of  political  economy, 
as  they  are  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  common 
sense.  They  involve  a  fundamental  error,. arising 
from  a  total  forgetftdness  of  the  connection  be- 
tween productive  cost  and  market  price.  While 
the  former  remains  unabated,  permanently  to 
reduce  the  latter,  is  impossiUe.     Unless  .restric- 
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tiens  upon  importatioii  could  diminish  the  quanti^ 
of  labour  and  capital  necessary  to  the  prodadka 
of  a  given  quantity  of  conii  they  couM  not  possifalf 
effect  a  pennanent  reduction  in  our  markets. 
Butf  instead  of  diminishing  the  quantity  of  labour 
and  capital  necessary  to  production,  they  would 
have  a  diametrically  opposite  effect.  In  cuttiDg 
off  the  foreign  supply,  they  would,  in  order  to 
meet  the  growing  demand  for  com,  and  to  feed 
our  increasmg  population,  force  into  cultivatioB 
lands  which  could  not,  under  £ree  competitioii,  be 
profitably  tilled.  But,  as  such  lands  afforded  tbe 
cultivator  an  adequate  profit,  better  soils  woidd 
afford  a  higher  rent  Hence,  the  quantity  of  labour, 
of  capital,  and  of  rent,  which  the  fanner  paid  fiir 
production,  would* be  increased;  and  hence^  tbe 
average  price  of  the  markets  would  necessarily 
rise. 

Those  who  contended  that  tbe  exclusion  of 
foreign  grain  would  lower  prices,  seem  to  have 
forgotten  that  England  has  not,  like  the  contineiA 
of  America,  vast  tracts  of  first  rate  and  unoccupied 
land,  from  which,  at  a  moderate  expense,  abim- 
dant  crops  may  be  produced;    and  seem  not  to 
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be  aware,  that  the  capital,  which  artificial  prices 
might  force  upon  the  soil,  could  be  retained  there, 
only  while  the  continuance  of  such  prices  should 
secure  to  it  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit    If,  tempted 
by  the  monopoly  secured  to  them,  the  agricul- 
turists should  be  led  into  the  error  of  overtradings 
and  produce  a  supply  beyond  the  demand,  then, 
indeed,  the  market  would  sink  below  the  natural 
price.    But  the  slightest  knowledge  of  politick 
economy  is  sufficient  to  convince  as  that  such  a 
state  of  things  cannot  last.     If  there  be,  in  the 
whole  compass  of  this  science,  a  principle  uni- 
versally admitted,  and  completely  incontrovertible, 
it  is,  that  demand  regulates  supply ;  and  that  no 
article  can  be  permanently  brought  to  market, 
except  at  a  price  sufficient  to  replace,  with  an 
adequate  profit,  the  expenses  of  its  production. 
To  increase  the  expenses  of  production,  by  forcing 
inferior  lands  into  cultivation,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  lower  the  markets,  is  evidently  impossible. 
Farced  cultivation  can  be  induced,  and  continued, 
only  by  excessive  prices.    The  evidence  given  be- 
fore the  several  Parliamentary  Committees  on  the 
corn  trade,  shews  that  our  inferior  lands  must  be 
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throMm  out  of  tillage,  if  our  prices  are  .not  main- 
tained nearly*  a  •  hundred  per  cent,  above  those  of 
other  growing  countries.     If,  therefore,  restrictioos 
on  the  importation  of  corn,  could  have,  the  ^ect 
of  lowering  prices,  thej  would  diminish  cultim- 
tion,  not  extend  it;  and  would  counteract  the 
object  thej  were  meant  to  attain.    The  suppositioD, 
that  forced  cultivation  causes  reduced  prices,. in- 
volves a  palpable  contradiction.    The  two .  facts 
are  incompatible;  they  are  mutually  destrucCiTe 
of  each  other. 

This  subject  has  been  ably*  handled  by  Dr. 
Crombie. — **  In  order  to  quiet  the  apprehensions 
of  the  public,  and  to  reconcile  them  to  this  mea- 
sure, the  advocates  for  the  new  Act  confident^ 
maintained,  that  its. evident  intention  was,  and  its 
necessary  effect  would  be,  to  reduce  the  price.  The 
farmer  was  told,  that  he  should  receive  a  h^her 
remuneration  than  the  old  law  was  calculated  to 
afford;  and  the  consumer  was  assured,  that  he 
.would  have  less  to  pay  for  his  quartern  Ioa£ 
How  assertions .  so  contradictory  are  to  be  recon- 
ciled,^ it  is.  not.  for  a  common  understanding  to 
comprehend.      What  the   fanner   receives,  it  is 
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presumedj  the  consumer  must' pay.     If  the  agri-' 
cultuiist  is  notf  by  the  new  Act,  to  receive  a  higher 
remuneration,  how  is  he  to  be  benefited  by  its 
enactment  ?     If  he  f^  to  receive  this  higher  remu- 
neration, whence    is  it  to  come,  but  firom  the 
pockets  of  the  public?    If  the  former  Act  fur- 
nished  the   farmer  with  a  sufficient  protection, 
and  secured  to  him  an  adequate  return  for  labour 
and  capital,  then  the  new  Act  is  manifestly  a  work 
of  supererogation.     If  the  reverse  was  the  fact, 
then  let  it  not  be  absurdly  affirmed,  that  while  the 
&rmer  is  to  receive  a  higher  •  price,*  the  consumer 
is  to  pay  less. 

m 

''  It  may  be  replied,  that  though  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  new  com  law  might  be  an  augmenta- 
tion of  the  price  of  wheat,  yet  its  ultimate  tendency 
is,  by  increasing  the  supply,  to  lower  the  price. 
The  argument  is  fallacious.     It  could  be  just  only 
on  the  supposition,  that  the  waste   lands,  when 
once  broken  up,  inclosed,  and  cultirated,  and  the 
inferior  soils,  when  once  brought,  as  the  farmers 
say,  into  good  heart,  will  continue  to  afford  the 
agriculturist  a  sufficient  remimeration  for  labour 
and  capital,  at  the  reduced  price  of  grain  which 
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the  advocates  of  the  Act  professed  to  h^ve  in  coo- 
templation.    The  supposition  is  almost  ridiculoudy 
false.     It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  there  are  at  pre- 
sent in  cultivation,  inferior  soils,  requiring  a  coo- 
stant    large  expenditure  of  labour  and   capnsl, 
which  would  not  remunerate  the  farmer,  unl^s  he 
should  receive  from  ninety  shillings  to  five  pounds 
for  every  quarter  of  wheat  which  they  may  pro- 
duce.     And    much   of   that  waste    land,    w!A4 
remains  to  be  inclosed,  is  of  the  same  character ;  the 
produce  of  which,  therefore,  if  brought  into  tOIagc^ 
must,  in  order  to  indemnify  the  fanner,  not  only 
now,  but  continue  to  fetch  a  high  price.     It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  he  will  expend  labour  and 
capital  without  the  prospect  of  remuneration ;  and, 
if  he  finds  that  the  produee  of  inferior  soils  does 
not  continue  to  indemnify  him,  by  reason  of  Ae 
reduced  price  of  agricultural  produce,  he  suSEm 
them  to  relapse  into  their  former  state  of  waste  and 
infertility.     It  betrays,  therefore,  a  most  visionaij 
hope,  to  imagine  that  the  price  of  wheat  can  ctw 
be  reduced  by  the  extension  of  agriculture  o?ct 
inferior  soils;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  self-evident, 
that  whatever  is  raised  with  greater  labour  and 
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greater  expense,  must  be  sold  for  indemmficatioa 
at  a  higher  price.  Nor  can  we  conceive  a  more 
palpable  absurdity,  than  to  suppose  that  the  price 
of  anj  article  can  be  lowered  by  mixing  it  with 
another  of  greater  value  *." 

The  advocates  of  restricted  trade  contend  that 
**  While  we  depend,  in  any  degree,  upon  a  foreign 
supply  of  com,  the  prices  are  constantly  governed 
by  the  principle  of  scarcity,  and  not,  as  they  other* 
wise  would  be,  by  the  principle  of  abundanoe. 
The  object  of  importing  merchants  being  to  import 
with  the  greatest  possible  profit,  they  will  allow 
prices  to  run  up  very  high,  before  they  come  into 
the  market ;  and  will  feed  it  only  in  such  quanti- 
ties, as  shall  keep  down  competition  against  them«- 
selves,  but  not  to  that  extent  as  will  have  any  great 
effect  in  lowering  the  price  of  com." 

Now,  even  were  we  to  admit,  that  when  we 
depend  upon  foreign  countries  for  a  part  of  our 
supply  of  com,  this  combination  for  stintii^  the 
market,  and  keeping  up  prioes,  could  be  formed 

*  Letters  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Agricultural  Interest, 
pige  il.  This  is  a  very  sensible  and  able  pamplilet,  written 
with  Dr.  Crombie*s  accustomed  perspicuity  and  acuteness. 
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antoDgst  the  importing  merchants,  still,  the  oligec- 
tion  would  be  perfectly  invalid ;  nay,  would  con* 
pletely  refute  itself.     Supposing  that  free  importa- 
tion had  so  reduced  prices,  and,  consequently,  » 
discouraged  agriculture,  as  to  have  rendered  m 
dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  a  part  oi  m 
supply  of  com ;  then,  as  soon  as  our  importing 
merchants  began,  as  asserted  in  the  objectiaD,  to 
raise  prices,  the  market,  would  exceed  the  growio^ 
price  of  com ;  unusual  profits-  would  be  obtaioed 
by  the  domestic  cultivator:   and,   conseqoenttf, 
tillage  would  be  again  extended.     If  the  conU* 
nation  of  the  importing  merchants  raised  the  piioe 
of  grain  as  high  as  it  was  before  the  opening  of  tk 
ports^  the  whole  of  the  disqouragemetit  occasioDoi 
by  such  opening  would  be  removed,  .and  agriail* 
ture  would  be  restored  to  its  former  state.   And 
ii^  as  the  advocates  of  restriction  €ontend»  ^ 
combination  of  the  importers  should  advance  pric0 
beyond' what  they  would  be  if  the  whole  of  oor 
consumption  were  produced  at  home^  then  it  v 
plain,  that  the  stock  invested  in  agriculture  wooid 
obtain  a  higher  profit  than  before ;  and  that  c$p^ 
ever  seeking  its  most  beneficial  occupation,  wooM 
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bring  in  new  laiicb,  and  extaid  tillage  beyond  it9 
former  state.  Thus,  the  two  propositicwis^  that 
free  importation  would  discourage  domestic  agri-^ 
culture;  and  that,  by  leading,  to ' combinations 
amongst  the  importers,  it  would  advance  prices, 
are  inconsistent  and  contradictory.  If  a  system 
of  free  importation  discouraged  agriculture,  it  could 
only  be  by  reducing  prices ;  and  if,  instead  of  keep* 

V 

ing  prices  low,  such  a  system  of  freedcnn  should 
either  immediately,  or  subsequently,  occasion  com- 
binations which  would  raise  the  price  of  corn 
higher  than  it  would  be  undB'  a  system  of  restraint, 
then,  free  importation  would  prove  much  piore 
beneficial  to  the  landed  interests,  than  the  restrictive 
protection  for  which  they  are  contending. 

But  the  combination  contemplated  in  the  objec- 
tion could  not  possibly  have  existence.  We 
reasoned  on  the  supposition,  merely  to  expose  the 
nature  of  the  argument,  if  argument  it  may  be 
called,  to  which  the  advocates  of  permanent  re- 
strictions on  the  imp(»rtation  of  com  ,are  compelled 
to  resort,  when  they  would  persuade  the  public, 
that  receiving  part  of  our  supply  from  the  foreign 
would  ndyaQcp  our  nugrkets.    A  combina- 
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tibn  aiqongat  all  inpoitiiig  mehdiante,  di 
thitiuglioat  all  the  Ma^p^xrtt  <tf  the  khigdoitt,  id 
havitig  all  the  growing  countries  of  the  world  €fa 
to  their  speealatloli^ !    A  monopoly  of  eoin,  «x»- 
sioned  by  rendering  the  trade  in  con  fhee !  Thai 
are  propositions,  a  fbnnal  reftitatiofn  of  wbiA 
would  be  a  satire  on  the  und^Piftaadiiig  of  the 
feader.    A  fi^  elctemal  trade  Muld  r^dor  a 
dependent  on  the  foreign  grower  for  a  part  of  off 
supply  only  by  throwing  out  of  cultivatloii  h»k 
which  require,  in  order  to  raise  a  gi^en  produce  i 
greater  quantity  of  labour  and  capital  thati  the 
lands  ondet  tillage  in  oth^r  cotintari^a :  tiuit  k 
by  enabling  us  to  procure  com  at  a  dieapernk 
than  we  raised  it  from  our  own  soiL    To  aft 
that  importing  a  part  of  our  supply  would  ekn^ 
our  markets,  is  tantamount  to  asserting  a  cod"^ 
diction. 

It  has  been  maintained,  by  high  authmtfi  ^ 
l«strictions  upon  import,  fording  an  itidq)efi^' 
supply,  would  be  the  means  t^  rendering  the  j^ 
of  com  steady,  as  well  as  low.  Nothing  ^  ^ 
more  contrary  to  the  principles  dt  €CM0^ 
adence.    In  whatever  prapcotixm  we  limit  the » 
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'       Htarj  from  wfaidi  we  derire  subsistence,  iii  tht 
i       same  proportion  do  we  expose  ourselves  to  the 
t       uncertainty  6t  the  seasons,  and  deprive  ourselves 
t       of  the  benefit  of  the  provision  which,  in  the  uni- 
formity of  her  general  results.  Nature  has  made 
I       for  the  correction  of  partial  irregularity  in  her 
[       operations.     If  we  restrict  iniportation,  and,  in 
[       order  to  raise  an    independent  supply  of  food 
for  our  increasing    population,  force  into  tillage 
lands  which  have  not  hitherto  been  adequate  to  re- 
pay the  charges  of  cultivation,  then  the  expenses  of 
production  will  be  increased,  and  the  average  price 
of  wheat  will  continue  to  rise.     How,  then,  in 
abundant  years,  could  our  superfluity  hb  exported 
so  as  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  continental 
grower  ?    Our  markets  must  be  completely  glut- 
ted,— ^must  fan,  at  the  very  least,  to  half  their 
nrenge,  before  our  produce  could  begin  to  be  sent 
abroad  with  a  profit.    A  forced  independent  sup* 
pty,  therefore,  instead  of  giving  steadiness  to  prices, 
would  cause  them  to  fluctuate  perpetually,  between 
the  average  price  and  the  highest  price  at  whicih, 
in  abundant  years,  we  could  export,  with  a  chance 
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of  standing  the  competition    of  the  continentil 

grower. 

Having  thus  shewn  the  effect  which  a  systemcf 

restriction  on  the  importation  of  com  must  produce 
upon  our  commerce  and  wealthy  we  are  prepued 
to  resume  the  question,  whether  agriculture  cooU 
receive  any  permanent  benefit  from  legislative  pio- 
tection  giving  the  value  of  produce  an  ardfidal 
elevation  ? 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  direct  and  imme' 
diate  effects  of  a  ^stem  of  restrictions  on  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  grain,  is  to  sustain,  and,  while 
the  population  continues  on  the  increase,  to  exteod 
our  tillage.  The  benefit,  however,  which  agiicoi- 
ture  receives  from  such  artificial  encouragemeDt, 
can  be  but  of  short  duration ;  and  beats  wiAffl 
itself  ihe- principle  of  its  own  destruction.  Demand 
regulates  supply ;  and  nothing  can  be  permanentlj 
brought  to  market,  unless  there  are  coDSumee^ 
able  and  wilting  to  pay  the  ex^ienses  of  prodoctioB. 
Now,  as  manufactures  and  commerce  dediDeinsDJ 
country,  the  demand  for  agricultjural  produce  ^ 
If  we  continue  to  exclude  foreign  co£%  we  naj^ 
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ft  time  have  an  increased  consumption  of»  and 
higher  jnices  for  com  of  home  growth;  but,  as 
these  higher  prices  would  raise  wages  and  depress 
profits,  and  thereby  shut  out  our  manufacturers 
and  merchants  from  the  foreign  markets,  the  ulti- 
mate consequence  of  restricted  importation  must 
be,  that  the  impoverished  domestic  consumer  would 
no  longer  have  ability  to  replace  to  the  farmer  the 
expenses  of  cultivation. 

This  consequence  of  a  system  of  restriction  on 
the  importation  of  com,  would  not,  probably,  be 
immediate.  Com  is  an  article  of  such  prime 
necessity,  that,  if  measures  for  keeping  up  its  price 
are  persisted  in,  the  people  wiU  dispense  with 
almost  aU  other  articles,  in  order  to  procure  it. 
Thus,  while  the  demand  for  all  other  articles  is 
diminished,  and  their  production,  consequenUy,  is 
checked,  the  value  of  com  will  be  sustained,  and 
agriculture  may  flourish,  for  a  time,  amid  the 
general  decay  of  wealth.  To  continue  such  a 
state  of  things,  however,  wiU  be  evidentiy  impos- 
sible. As  the  high  value  of  subsistence  and 
material  deprives  them  of  the  power  of  selling  with 
a  profit  at  the  low  prices  which  foreigners  find  sufB- 
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dently  remuQemtiTe,  our  raanufiEurturefs  wifi  be 
deprived  of  employment,  and,  though  wilKog  to 
giv^  up  all  other  artides,  will   find  themsdns 
unable  to  purchase  the  same  quantity  of  conai 
before.     By  emigration,  or  by  death,  their  nun- 
bers  will  rapidly  diminish.     Here,  then,  agticol- 
ture,  after  having,  for  a  time,  retained  a  pretax 
natural  vigour,  under  the  Influenoe  of  an  artificU 
stimulus,  would  begin  to  exhibit  the  symptom  tf 
decline.     The  deficiency  in  the  home  demiod, 
which  had,  at  first,  affected  manufactured  utitk 
only,  wiU  now  extend  to  the  productions  of  the 
soil.     The  market  price  of  com  will  suddeidj  M; 
and  the  labour  and  capital  which  had  been  foial 
upon  inferior  lands,  no  longer  ofataming  an  ade* 
quate  recompense,  such  lands  wiU  be  thrown  ^^ 
of  cultivation.     As^  in  consequenoe  of  diauDNked 
demand,  and  reduced  prices^  inferior  lan^  ^ 
thrown  out  of  cultivation,  superior  ground  wiH  ^ 
reduced  in  Tahie,  and  yield  a  lower  rent   ^ 
kodkrd,  the  former^  and  all  the  persons  to  whfl* 
they  give  employment^  will  be  involved  io  ^ 
general  distress. 
In  a  fdmes  diaptar,  w  trtccd  the  etimii^ 
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efiecfea  WUth  would  fiokBow  a  niddm  epenii^  of 
tbo  ports  to  foreign  e^m,  in  a  cauntrjr  where  ob« 
aftroctloii  to  importation  had  given  a  forced  extent 
sian  to  tillifge,  and  induced  an  artificial  scale  of 
prides.  The  derangement  and  embarrassmeaty 
however,  oecasioned  by  a  rash  and  injudicknis 
application  of  the  principle  of  free  intercourse,  will 
iq[>peir  M^t  and  transient,  when  contrasted  witii 
the  d^pnsaioii  and  calamity  whidi  must  ultimately 
overtake  the  landed  interests,  in  consequence  of 
the  fall  ia  the  value  of  agricultural  produce,  which^ 
nOitr  that  the  state  of  the  Continent  aflbrds  en-^ 
<ouragement  to  the  emigration  of  skilled  labour 
^ad  capital,  manufacturers  can  no  longer  obtain  the 
war  prices  for  their  goods,  will  be  indirectly  occa-> 
sioaed  by  the  attempt  to  keep  up  the  war  pioe  of 
corap  and  thereby  to  lower  the  rates  of  profit  and 
of  interest  in  England.  In  the  former  case,  the 
temporary  evil  would  be  gradually,  but  eiectuaUy 
corrected,'  by  the  operation  of  the  very  causes 
whieh  had  at  first  produced  it  Free  trade,  though 
circumstances  may  sometimes  render  its  sudden 
intaroduction  inexpedient,  is,  in  its  nature,  highly 
beneficial;  and,  however  injudidously  admitted. 
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.  musty  after  the  first  cahmiitous  shock  and  denap- 
ment,  occasion  more  accurate  divisions  of  onplof* 
ment,  give  labour  and  stock  a  more  producthe 
direction,  and  thus  recreate  the  wealth  it  had  de- 
stroy ed.  Now,  it  is  the  neighbourhood  of  wealAj 
markets  which  affords  the  best  encouragemot 
to  agriculture ;  it  is  the  quantity  of  other  con- 
modities  offered  in  exchange  for  it,  that  deter- 
mines the  value  of  com.  As  unrestricted  inter- 
course began  to  extend .  manufactures  and  con* 
merce,  our  fanners,  under  the  natural  protectiov 
afforded  by  the  expense  of  carriage  upon  an  artide 
so  bulky  as  grain,  would,  after  the  price  of  d 
things  had  settled  down  to  the  reduced  scak,  k 
enabled  to  carry  tillage  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  could  have  been  possible  under  artificial  ^ 
couragements  ;  the  necessary  effects  of  which  lo^ 
be,  to  narrow  the  home  market,  which  the  Sawf 
would  Bionopolise. 

While  the  direct  injury  inflicted  on  the  Ian** 
interest,  by  a  hasty  and  injudicious  appficaticm  of 
sound  general  principles,  would,  after  a  period  rf 
calairiity,  be  corrected  by  the  very  causes  whfcfc  i^ 
produced  it ;  in  the  evil  which  must  be  infirerf/ 
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occasioned  by  an  attempt  to  give  permanence  to 
our  artificial  scale  of  prices,  nothing  of  this  re-^ 
deeming  spirit  would  be  found.  In  proportion  as 
we  infringe  on  the  liberty  of  trade,  we  destroy  the 
elastic  power  which  enables  it  to  rebound  after 
every  dedme ;  we  take  from  industry  the  vital) 
renovating  principle,  by  which,  in  a  state  of  free^ 
dom,  the  national  resources  recover  from  every 
accidental  decay,  and  the  public  prosperity,*  after 
each  apparent  check,  receives  a  new  impulse.  A 
sudden  opening  of  the  ports  would,  after  a  time, 
increase  the  number  and  the  wealth  of  consumers ; 
and  thus,  by  enlarging  the  home  market,  would 
compensate  the  domestic  grower  for  the  injury  he 
might  have  sustained  from  foreign  competition. 
But,  when  a  permanent  system  of  restriction,  and 
its  consequent  artificial  scale  of  prices,  had  de- 
pressed the  manufacturing  and  mercantile  classes, 
and  thus  deprived  the  agriculturist  of  those  opulent 
markets,  the  exclusive  benefits  of  which*  ignorance 
had  asserted  they  would  secure,  the  agricultural 
interest,  in  grasping  at  the  shadow,  would  have  lost 
the  substance ;  in  seeking  for  artificial,  would  have 
deprived  themselves  of  their  natural  encourage- 
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ment ;  and  no  Icmget  finding  consmnefB  in  dn 
country,  which  tbeir  avarice  bad  impoTerishecl  ad 
depopulated,  would  be  compelled  to  go  to  fmp 
naricets  Sot  remunerating  prices^ 

Thus  then»  it  appears,  that  a  pemument  ^sloi 
df  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  com,  and  i 
consequoit  continuation  of  the  artificial  prioa  of 
the  war,  must  ultimatelj  diminish  the  home  de* 
nancT  ftar  grain^  and  render  us  onoe  tnore  aa  a* 
porting  country.     This  change,  however,  will  k 
produced  by  causes^  and  will  be  the  resuH  afi 
process,  very  different  from  those  which  arecoa* 
tcimplated  by  the  advocates  of  a  restricted  oon 
trade.  These  pensons  contend,  that  the  high  prico> 
occasioned  in  the  first  instance  hy  the  exdusko  d 
iioreign  grain,  ^will  lead  to  an  extension  of  tSBi^l 
and  thai  the  increased  supply,  raised  from  our  own 
soil,  will  reduce  the  price  at  cora,  until  it  can  be 
aent  to  foreign  markets  with  a  profit.    In  srriTirf 
at  this  condosion,  however,  they  totally  omit  it 
distinction  wfaiidh  eadsts  between  ed^t  and  pi^t 
and  s6ein  absohitely  unacquainted  with  the  fti'^ 
mental  principle  of  pofitical  sdoice,  that  it  is  i** 
possible  to  iner^ms^  the  supply  of  any  coniinoditf  i^ 
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m^  periQanwtly  tQ  reduce  its  price  below  wfaat  will 

replace*  with  tn  adequate  surplus,  tbe  capital  em<- 

ployed  in  production.   It  b  plainly  impossible  tbat^ 

Mt  one  and  the  sanoie  time,  it  should  be  profitable 

to  export  corn,  and  proAtaUe  to  e^ctend  cultivatiott 

to  lands  requiring,  in  ord^r  to  yield  a  given  pro^ 

duce,  a  greater  quantity  of  labour  and  capital  than 

the  lands  cultivated  in  other  growing  countries^ 

To  emble  us  to  do  the  former,  con^  must  be  cheaper 

in  the  hpme,  than  in  the  foreign  market ;  to  enable 

us  to  do  the  liltter,  it  must  be  dearer.    While  it 

remains  impossible  for  the  saxne  thing  to  be,  and 

not  tq  be,  it  will  also  remain  impossible  for  £ng- 

laiid  to  become  an  exporting  country^  in  the  mannw 

contemplated  by  the  advocates  of  a  restricted  e^ 

tcirpal  trade  in  .corp.    The  mil  process^  by  which 

nestrictious  upon  the  importation,  may^  at  no  very 

remote  period,  lead  to  the  exportation  of  com,  we 

^uitt  itf iefly  state. 

The  high  price  of  food  and  materials^  occasioned 
]^  restricted  importation^will,  iathe  first  instfinc€, 
exclude  wr  manu&ctures  from  the  fc^^ign  marlM4- 
WhOe  ruin  thus  falls  upon  the  manufacturing  find 
trading  population,  the  home  denumd  for  com  will 
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diminish,  and  its  value  become  too  low  to 
with  a  profit  the  capital,  which  the  first  tempoisj 
rise  in  prices  had  forced  upon    inferiior    laiMk 
These,  therefore,  will  no  longer  be  cultivated ;  ani 
from  the  same  cause,  the  value  of  fertile  lands  vfl 
falL     In  the  progress  of  impoverishment  and  d^ 
population,  a  sufficient  number  of  opulent  ooa- 
sumers  will  not  be  found,  to  pay  the  expense  of 
cultivation  upon  soils  of  third,  or  even  of  second- 
rate  quality.     Cultivation  will  be  limited  to  tnds 
of  first-rate  quality:  these  requiring  but  a  saui 
expense  of  dressing,  the  cost  price  of  tbe  con 
IH*oduced  upon  them  will  be  lower  than  the  cost 
price  of  the  grain  produced  in  prosperous  fine^ 
countries,   which,  being  now  nearer  to  popukw 
manufacturing  districts   and  commercial   towns, 
can  afford  to  cultivate  second,  or  third-rate  sofls. 
When  things  have  arrived  at  this  state,  our  con 
may  be  sent  abroad  with  a  profit ;  and  Bn^and, 
bankrupt  and  depopulated,  «unk  from  her  phoe  in 
Europe,  and,  perhaps,  deprived  of  her  existence  as 
an  independent  nation,  may  again  become  an  ex- 
porting country. 


CHAP.  III. 

0»  the  Manner  in  which  our  Restrictions  on  the 
Importation  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Produce 
contributed  to  bring  on  the  present  Commercial 
Crisis. 

Ik  a  jadidouB  atid  aUe  pamphlet,  supposed  to 
come  fircan  authority^  on  the  causes  of  the  recent 
trisis  m  the  money  market,  and  on  the  means  of 
|>reventing  the  recurrence  of  the  evil,  the  following 
T^oaarkable  passage  occurs : — 

'^  The  first  of  these  causes  appears  to  have  been 
%he  great  redundancy  of  capital  in  the  ^early  part 
of  the  last  year^  and  such  a  consequent  reduc*- 
tion  of  the  interest  of  money,  and  in  the  rates  <^ 
profits,  as  induced  those  possessed  of  it  to  seek 
for  extraordinary  means  to  employ  their  accumu- 
lations ;  and,  under  the  avidity  of  gaip,  to  embark 
in  every  perilous  venture  proposed  to. them.    It 
IB  totally  <  unnecessary  to  insist  upon  a  fact  now 
universally  admitted.    It  is  notorious  that,  under 
this  abundance  of  money,  the,  rate  of  interest  in 
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the  spring  and  summer  of  1825  did  not  exoed 
three,  or  three  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  that  lA 
of  high  credit  and  short  dates  were  discoimtaUe 
in  the  market  at  a  much  lower  rate.    In  a  vd, 
money  was  so  plentiful,  that,  consistently  fid 
security,  there  was  no  competition  in  the  denuui 
proportionate  to  the  supply.     The  bankers  weie 
more  ready  to  afford  discounts  than  the  merduuiti 
U  solicit  them.    The  best  bills,  instead  of  beiif 
sent  to  the  Bank  of  England^  wew  carried  nfl 
Uie  ExchaDge,  and  there  discounted  at  a  loter 
Mte.    All  Government  securities  became  afedcd 
by    this  character  of  the  maricets;    £xdie(|pcr 
bills,  yielding  only  two  and  a  quarter  per  ceot, 
were  d^equently  sold  at  50^.  or  60».  pPdnHan»  tA 
the  three  per  cent,  stock  rose  yfeiy  nearlj  m  tk 
same  proportion.*" 

In  perusing  this  passi^,  the  first  thing  wind 
strikes  us  is,  that  it  does  not  go  to  the  bottom  rf 
the  question.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  early  prt  of 
last  year,  there  was  a  great  redundancy  of  capitil 
with  a  low  rate  of  interest  and  rf  pwBt  ft  i 
dbo  tree,  that  the  low  rate*  of  interest,  ^  ' 
profit^  todueed  indSn^duafa  to  risk  exbtwtffSt^ 
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mMM  for  employing  their  aGCumuktknis ;  and,  as' 
the  writ)^  proceeds  to  shew,  brought  on  the  mama 
for  speculating  in  foreign  loans,  in  mines,  in  joint 
stock  companies,  in  merchandise,  and  in  discount, 
upon  long  and  inconvertible  securities,  until  the 
universal  spiiit  of  overtrading  terminated  in  the 
calamitous  re-actibn  which  has  been  recently  ex* 
perienced.  But  to  complete  the  chain  of  causes, 
the  first  and  the  most  important  link  is  stiU 
wmting.  The  crisis  Was  occasioned  by  over 
speculation ;  over  speculation  was  occasioned  by 
the  low  rates  of  profit  and  of  interest;  and  the 
low  rates  of  profit  and  ai  interest — ^what  was 
it  which  occasioned  those  ?  This  is  the  primary 
and  fundamental  question  which  it  is  necessary  to 
solve. 

In  the  spring  of  lSfi5,  all  the  elements  of 
national  pro^rity  seemed  woridng  together  in  our 
fbvoar.  Bvery  circumstance,  whether  internal  or 
external,  appeared  calculated  to  open  a  boundless 
.field  to  British  enterprise,  and  scope  without  limit 
for  the  profitable  investm^it  of  British  capital. 
Agriculture  and  trade  had  been  to  a  eensiderable 
extent  veKeved  firom  the  pressure  of  taxation ;  our 
increasii^  pepulatioB,  afnd   our  perpetuaBy  im« 
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proving  machinery,  had  given  to  our  manufiBcturiiig 
industry  unrivalled,  and  almost  miraculous,  ^icacj; 
we  were  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  ^th  the 
exception  of  an  obscure  and  semi-barbarous  state  m 
the  extremity  of  Asia ;  while,  in  the  vast  regions  of 
America,  new   independent  nations  had    afiseii, 
eager  to  give,  upon  the  most  firee  and  favoured 
terms,  the  rich  and  varied  products  of  their  uniex- 
hauBted  soil  in  exchange  for  British  fabrics.    Id 
the  history  of  the  world;  no  conjuncture  ever  had 
occurred  so  favourable  to  the  prosperity  of  a  mami- 
facturing  and  commercial  country.     Neverthdess, 
during  this  extraordinary  concurrence  of  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  when  there  seamed  no 
natural  bounds  to  the  field  of  British  enterprise,  and 
no  necessary  limit  to  the  profitable  investment  of 
British  capital,  there  was  in  the  country  a  great 
redundancy  of  capital,  which  could  not  be  bene- 
ficially employed ;  and  the  rates  of  prc^t,  and  the 
interest  of  money,  were  so  low,  that  those  possessed 
of  disposable  funds  were  induced  to  se^  for  extra- 
ordinary means  of  employing  their  accumulatioiiSr 
and  to  embark  in  every  perilous  venture  wbkb 
was  proposed.    Th^  question  recucs»  what  was  it 
which  could  have  ^qcasicMaed  such  a  state  of  things  ? 
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This  momentous  question,  it  is  hopedf  the  reader 
is  now  prepared  to  answer  for  himself.  Commerce 
is  the  exchange  of  equivalents;  the  bartering 
between  nations  of  the  articles  which  each  has 
relative  advantages  in  producing.  England  pos- 
sesses relative  advantages  in  the  pi'oduction  of 
almost  every  species  of  wrought  goods ;  other  coun- 
tries,  particularly  those  of  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica, have  relative  advantages  in  raising  raw  pro- 
duce. But  England  refuses  to  exchange  wrought 
.goods  against  raw  produce.  She  closes  against 
herself  the  sources  of  interminable  pro^rity ;  wd, 
while  boundless  scope  for  profitable  enterprise  te- 

* 

mains  within  her  reach,  she  adheres  .to'  a  barbarous 
system  of  commercial  policy,  which  brings  her  pre- 
maturely to  the  limits  of  her  resources,  and  to 
the  verge  of  decline. 

Had  we  fireely  exchanged  our  wrought  goods 
for  the  raw  produce  of  our  neighbours,  there  cCaild 
not,  while,  in  the  commercial  countries  of  the 
world,  there  remained  fertile  and  well-situated  land 
unreclaimed,  have  been  a  redundancy  of  capital,  and 
an  inadequate  rate  of  profit  and  of  interest,  in- 
ducing individuals  to  employ  their  accumulations 

Y 
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in  wiM  aiid  hazardous  adrtetores.     But  we  would 

not  receive  the  cheikp  and  good  timber  of  Namj, 

In  order  to  ettrich  the  timba*  merchants  of  CaiMda; 

we  gavB  the  eichansted  soib  of  the  Went  India 

idands  a  monopdy  for  supplying  the  honte  Aaiiri 

with  sugar^  in  order  to  enable  the  planter  to  per- 

pietuate  slav^  cultivation ;  aud,  above  all,  we  dosd 

oat  ports  against  the  admission  of  foreign  coiD|B 

otdgT  to  enrich  the  proprietors  of  land  by  cb- 

fddlDg  them  to  Uy  a  grievous  and  iniquitous  tax 

upon  the  food  of  the  peopte.    We  forcibly  » 

iraeted  the  Md  of  commercial  enterprise;  we 

ch(d;:ed  up  the   adva&tagedus  channels  in  *lttl 

additional  mvestments  might  hftve  been  luk] 

we  dung  to  measured,  the  necessary  tendency  tf 

#hieh,  is  to  reduce  almost  to  nothing  the  ixa^ 

of  reproduction  above  expenditure ;  and  the  we 

occasioned  such  a  redundancy  of  capital,  and  ^ 

a  depression  in  the  rates  of  pi^t  and  of  i&tercA 

that  new  and  hazardous  ventures  presented  ik 

only  openings  in  which  accumulations  oooU  ^ 

employed* 

In  the  preceding  chapter  of  this  wori^^^ 
as  in  the  Essay  on  the  Pi-oduction  of  Wc«l*» ' 
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httve  entered  into  ample  illustrations  of  the  im- 
pOTtant  and  fundamental  principles,  that  the  rate 
ci  profit  falls,  as  the  cost  and  the  value  of  raw 
produce  rise ;  and  that  a  densely-peopled  country, 
where  additional  supplies  of  food  and  material 
cannot  be  raised  without  resorting  to  soils  of  less 
and  less  fertility,  must»  unless  she  obtain  supplies 
<if  foreign  produce,  speedily  approach  that  sta* 
tionary  state  in  which  additional  accumulations 
caimot  be  productively  employ^.  It  is  unneces- 
safy,  m  this  place,  to  repeat  the  denionstration  <>f 
those  principles.  In  tiie  succeeding  pages  I  will 
teume;  as  a  matter  proved,  and  therefore  admit- 
ted, that,  in  an  dd  and  w^U-^pec^iled  country,  the 
free  importation  of  foreign  agricultural  produce  is 
that  ^wbkch  keeps  the  rate  of  profit  high,  and  flings 
into  viewless  distance  the  ultimate  limits  of  national 
t>P(isperify  and  wealth. 

And  now  we  have  completed  the  chain  of  cause 
and  effi^  by  addifig  the  prime  link  to  whidi  the 
writer  of  the  Government  pampiilet  onaitted  to 
refer.  By  a  system  of  commercial  pdicy,  dis^ 
graoeAil  to  the  country  and  to  the  age,  we  le- 
stvicted  the  importation  of  foreign  agricultural 
pfodiice,  and  thereby  lowered  the  rates  of  profit 
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and  of  interest,  until  capital,  excluded  from  ftp 
channels  of  beneficial  investment   and  Teprodot* 
tion,  existed  in  a  state  of,  redundancy ;  the  bv 
rates  of  profit  and  of  interest,  and  the  redundaKj 
of  capital,  induced  those  who  were  possessed  of  it 
to  employ  their  accumulations  in  erevy  spedesof 
hazardous  venture  which  was  proposed  to  Aen; 
this  desire  to  engage  in  new  ventures,  for  th 
purpose  of  obtaining  that  adequate    return  fr 
money  which  the  ordinary  transactions  of  bosBes 
no  longer  afforded,  rendered  the  spirit  of  speci' 
lation  epidemic  throughout  the  country;  fe^n 
loans  and  foreign  mines,  joint-stock  compaDie^;^ 
inordinate  speculations  in  merchandise,  created  0 
unusual  demand  for  accommodation  and  cuntsxT*' 
the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  tke 
country  bankers,  disregarding  the  legitimate  fno' 
ciples  of  their  trade,  made  issues  upon  ^  ^ 
unconvertible  securities,  and  created  a  redonW 
circulation ;  the  consequent  high  price  of  commo- 
dities, encouraging  import,  and  checking  expert 
with  the  engagements  to  be  made  good  on  Bccof^ 
of  foreign  loans,  and  foreign  speculatimi,  tun»ed 
the  balance  of  payments,  and  the  course  of  ^" 
change,  against  us ;  the  Bank,  in  wder  to  1^ 
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itself  against  the  extraordinary  demand  for  gold» 
guddenij  contracted  its  issues ;  and  the  crash  came^ 

When  the  series  of  cause  and  effect  is  thus  com- 
pleted, it  appears  obvious  and  self-evident,  that  the 
pleasures  contemplated  by  ministers  for  placing  the 
circulation  of  the  country  banks  upon  a  more  secure 
foundation,  can  have  little  tendency  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  the  calamitous  re-action  which  is 
now  experienced.  These  measures  may,  perhaps, 
be,  to  a  certain  extent,  beneficial.  My  objection  to 
.them  is,  that  they  do  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil ; 
and  that,  whether  they  be,  or  be  not  adopted  by  the 
J^islature,  the  country,  after  the  present  crisis  has 
passed  away,  will  continue  to  be  exposed  to  perio- 
dical returns  of  regorgement  and  revulsion.  The 
progress  of  these  ruinous  alternations  may  readily 
hetraced. 

.  Under  the  present  universal  pressure  for  money, 
and  destruction  of  confidence  and  credit,  the  mer- 
cantile and  trading  classes  venture  upon  no  pur- 
chases  beyond  those  which  are  just  sufficient  to 
supply  the  immediate  and  indispensable  consump- 
tion  of  the  market.  As  the  merchant  and  manu- 
facturer cease  to  purchase,  the  manufacturer,  from 
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the  same  cause,  must  cease  to  produce;  and  fai 
consequence  of  the  diminished  production,  the  stock 
of  goods  on  hand,  and  particularly  of  such  goods 
as  the  foreign  merchants  may  take  off,  wiH  be 
rapidly  reduced.  This  is  the  first  step  towaidi 
the  removal  of  the  present  pressure. 

After  the  stoc^  of  goods  on  hand  has  been  ia 
some  considerable  d^ree  diminished,  prices  w9 
recover;  confidence  and  credit  will  be  restored; 
merchants  and  dealers  will  renew  their  purdiases; 
and,  by  a  necessary  consequence,  the  work  of  pro- 
duction will  be  resumed. 

As,  during  the  suspension  of  industry,  laboor 
must  have  been  thrown  out  of  employ,  ani 
w^es*  depressed,  the  return  of  ordinary  prices 
will,  until  wages  recover  their  ordinary  level  be 
accompanied  by  a  more  than  ordinary  rate  of 
profit  Hence  the  capital  lost  or  destroyed,  duraog 
the  period  of  revulsion,  will  be  replaced  by  new 
accumulations. 

A  country  whjjph  restricts  the  itj^portation  of 
food  and  material,  can  employ  only  a  given  ipian- 
tity  of  capital  in  reproduction,  and  hence  the  new 
accumulations  will  exist  in  9  .state  of  redundancy; 
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the  raje  of  prpfit,  md  (bf  ipterept  of  money,  will 
ag«in  beopme  v^ry  Ipw^  9114  pemons  pos8e89ed  i^ 
disposslile  fiiq^s  wP}  1^  9gain  tempted  fo  engage 
in  any  haxardofis  venture  w)i«cl|  geeois  to  hold 
out  a  proBp^pt  of  hi^p  r^tmps.  Tb^  i«dundant 
c^ita^  wj^fl  sfepk  i»veptmpnt  ip  Q0MBtrie$  wh«w 
profits apd  fptieffst  ^rg  higher;  thw  will  lea4  again 
to  th9  export;a^ion  c£  jthe  is^^t^s,  And  to  a  drains 
ypop  jl^e  San|:  fqv  go}d ;  the  Bank,  as  a  measnra 
qf  prefa^utipp,  fiU  PpHtrart  the  ipiirfttiqir ;  and 
^oth^r  j^yulBWQ,  .a9  ^tenstivte  i^nd  cahunitous  aa 
the  former,  will  eftsiie.-r-To  go  at  cmce  to  thfi 
*  root  of  the  0vil»  wd  thiis  to  piievent  the  periodical 
recuTFeppe  of  tbesie  ruinous  shocks  to  puUic  and 
private  credit,  we  jsmst  abolish  those  absurd  and 
ipiqnitQUi^  reslriptions  op  the  importation  of  food  and 
i^fi^jtierialf  which  pmit  tjbie  quantity  of  ci^tal  wbich 
cap  be  )benefi<^fd)y  invested  in  domestu^  industiy ; 
and  which  render  prpfit  and  int^at^st  lowar  in 
ignglimd  than  in  othef  coipnuercial  countries. 

Throughput  tbi^  argiiment  I  have  assumed,  thafe 
9  vgry  low  rate  pf  profit  is  ajocompanied  with  a 
vp?7  low  rat?  ^  interest.  I  do  not,  however,  go 
the  length  of  Olr*  M^CpUoch,  that  interest  rises  as 
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the  rate  of  profit  rises,  and  falls  as  it  fidOd ;  and 
that  the  fact^  whether  the  rate  of  profit  is  lisiif 
or  falling)  can  be  learned  from  the  rate  of  inteiest 
paid  for  capital  lent  upon  good  security.  Ifr. 
Tooke,  in  an  excellent  and  most  useful  woric, 
which  has  just  been  published,  dearlj  demon- 
strates, that  several  other  causes,  besides  the  rate 
of  profit,  contribute  to  determine  the  rate  of  in- 
terest All  that  I  contend  for,  and  all  that  is 
necessary  to  my  argument  is,  that  the  rate  of  profit 
i3  one  main  cause,  and  limiting  drcumatanoe,  iir 
regulating  the  market  rate  of  interest. 

Supposing  that  the  surplus  of  reproductioo,  over 
and  above  the  expenditure  which  creates  it,  is 
twenty  per  cent.;  then,  upon  the  principles  of 
Mr.  Tooke,  the  rate  of  interest  might  be  fiv^  or 
ten,  or  fifteen  per  cent.,  according  to  the  proportiaD 
between  the  supply  of,  and  the  demand  for,  dis- 
posable money  capital.  But  it  is  self-evident^  that, 
under  this  supposition,  the  rate  of  interest  could 
not  permanently  rise  to  twenty  per  cent. ;  because 
if  it  did,  the  passive  lender  of  the  capital  wooU 
objtain  the  whole  of  the  surplus .  of  reproductioo 
which  it  created,  while  the  active  bcM'rower  of  the 
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capital  retained  nothing  to  reward  him  for  his 
labour^  his  skiD,  his  risk,  and  his  connection.    On 
the  same  principle,  if  the  surplus  of  reproduction 
above  expenditure  fell  to   ten   per  cent.^  money 
could  not  continue  to  be  borrowed  at  so  high  an 
interest  as  ten  per  cent.     Were  this  surplus  to  fall 
to  five  per  cent.,  interest  would  necessarily  be 
below  five  per  cent. ;  and  should  the  high  value  of 
food,  and  of  the  materials  of  wrought  necessaries, 
reduce  the  surplus  of  reproduction  above  expendi- 
ture to  nothing,  then,  for  the  use  of  capital,  nothing 
could  be  paid,  and  interest  would  altogether  dis- 
appear.    All  this  is  self-evident,  and  requires  no 
illustration. 

In  obviating  the  evils  inherent  in  a  restrictive 
system,  which  lowers  the  rates  of  profit  and  of 
interest,  measures  only  going  the  length  of  placing 
the  currency  upon  a  secure  foundation,  must  be 
completely  inadequate  and  abortive.  Though  the 
provincial  banks  should  be  chartered  companies,  as 
stable  as  the  Bank  of  England ;  nay,  though  the 
whole  circulation  of  thecountry  consistedof  standard 
coin,  yet  still  the  next  revulsion  and  regorgement 
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inay  bQ  more  extensive  aq^  9f|l^i|iitoiis  thqn  tk 

present* 

It  has  been  justty  obserr^d,  in  the  Govenmieoi 
pamphlet  before  alluded  to,  that,  during  the  kk 
paiiici  there  were  many  circumstances  which  iroe 
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fayoujr^b^,  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  Bank ;  and 
wbicb,  if  they  had  not  existed  in  out  conditiaD  at 
Ihat  ^i^is,  or  had  existed  adversely  to  us,  nfoM 
haye  extended  the  ruin  to  a  n^ost  fearful  pcnmt.  V 
a  fiulure  of  ^|ie  Imp  harv^t  h^A  require^  lurge  jm- 
portations  of  fi)r^gn  com,  or  if  f^f^y  poUtlpd  coprid- 
$iops  pf  a  menacing  natuire  bad  p^pqrred  abroad  it  ^ 
obvious  that  the  demand  for  the  metal^  iroulil  have 
been  much  more  intense  and  protracted ;  that  tbe 
Vonse^juent  contraction  of  the  cuirency  would  bare 
b^p  piuch  mort^  considerable ;  and  that  the  Bank 
q£  England  itsdf  might  have  been  a^ain  com- 
pell^.  to  suspend  its  payments.    It  is  easy  to  see 
t^t,  whe^  the  next  revulsion  occtirs^  one  or  mope 
9f  thi^si^  adverse  circun^stfmaes^  operatipg  in  god^ 
jWdtUKO  ifrith  it,  may  9ggray^tp  ph^  cafapiitics  of 
the  w^ntry  in  ^  ^n^cji  grpafer  degree  ^ftan  ih^ 
ii^fia^  sfcfirity  of  ^he  proyindfd  haipJos  cfffi 
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miligate  them.  Measures  for  securing  the  puUic 
against  the  risks  attending  the  circulation  of  pro- 
vindid  paper,  are,  particularlj  at  the  present  period 
of  alarm  and  distrust,  just  and  expedient.  All  that 
I  contend  for  is,  that  they  cannot,  in  the  nature 
ci.tlingSf  avert  the  recurrence  of  a  crisis  more 
calamitous  than  that  which  we  have  witnessed. 
The  speculations  in  foreign  loans.  In  foreign 
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mines,  in  joint-stock  companies,  in  merchandise, 
and  the  departures  from  the  Intimate  principles 
of  banking,  were  aH  only  secondary  efkcU  of  the 
great  primary  cause,  which  created  a  redundancy 
of  disposable  capital,  and  redutod  the  fates  of 
profit  and  of  interests  While  this  primary  cause  is 
permitted  to  remain  in  operation,  it  must  continue 
to  produce  effects,  different  perhaps  in  mode  and 
in  form  from  those  which  have  recently  appeared, 
but  certainly  not  less  injurious  to  the  weakh  and 
prospOTty  of  the  country.  When  the  capitd 
lately  destroyed  has  been  rej^ced  by  new  accu- 
mulations, and  when  the  next  repletion  and  revul- 
sien  come,  we  may  not  have  foreign  loans,  noir 
excessive  speculation  in  mines,  in  companies^  kk 
merchandise,  and  in   discounts  upon  long    and 
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inconveilible   securities;    but,  nevertheless^    our 
redundant  accumulations,  deprived  by  emmeoiis 
l^islatioa  of  advantageous  employment  at  hom^ 
wifl  se^  for  profitable  investment  abroad.     Under 
such  circumstances,  our  capital  and  our  skilled 
labour  will  emigrate ;  the  seats  of  manufactore^ 
and  the  marts  of  commerce,  may  be  transferred 
to  other  lands ;  and,  instead  of  temporary  revul- 
sion, «we   may  experience  a  permanent  decBae. 
To  continue  the  present  system  of  com   laws, 
will  be  to  apply  the  axe  to  the  roots  of  Kngland  5 
prosperity.    The  downward  steps  towards  national 
bankruptcy  may  easily  be  made. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  restrictions  upon  tke 
importation  of  foreign  com,  increasmg  the  profits 
of  the  farmer,  during  the  term  of  existing  leasee 
and,  at  the  period  of  their  expiration,  raising  the  rent 
of  the  landlord,  confer,  in  their  immediate  operadcnos, 
an  important  benefit  upon  the  landed  interests.  But 
the  landed  interests,  even  upon  the  principle  of  the 
narrowest  selfishness,  should  look  beyond  the  imme- 
diate effects  of  restricted  importation,  and  diould  in- 
quire, whether  the  benefit  to  be  derived  firom  esta- 
blishing an  artificial  scale  of  prices,  may  not  cany  in 
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itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  destractum  ?  To  answer 
this  important  question,  it  is  necessary  previously 
to  diew,  how  far  restrictions  upon  iniporUtion,  and 
an  artificial  scale^f  prices  giving  a  fcnrced  extensuHi 
to  agriculture,  are  calculated,  under  existing  eir- 
cumstances,  to  affect  the  wealth  and  commercial 
prosperity  of  these  countries,  and,  consequently,  to 
the  demand  for  com. 

To  those  who  have  embraced  the  opinions  of 
the  French  Economists,  it  may  appear  somewhat 
paradoxical  to  say,  that  a  measure  which  should 
extend  i^cultulne,  and  increase  the  value  of  land, 
would  be  injurious  to  prosperity,  and  diminisb 
wealth.  Yet  such  woiild  certainly  be  the  case* 
Eveti  upon  the  principles  of  those  who  aa^rt  that 
agriculture  is  the  only  source  of  wealthy  it  is  de« 
monstrable,  that  the  general  opulence  of  these 
countries  must  be  diminished  by  restrictions  upon 
-importation,  forcing  our  inferior  lands  into  tillage ; 
and  that,  by  the  operation  of  such  restrictions,  the 
national  prosperity  must  be  checked,  in  the  exact 
proportion  in.  which  agriculture  may  at  first  be 
extended.  Though  it  should  be  conceded,  that 
agriculture  is  the  only  source  of  wealth,  yet  it 
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would  still  remaul  «n  incontroTertible  pit>po8itioB» 
that  opulence  u  adranced  by  obtainii^  agriciilta- 
tal  prododB  at   the  smallest  possible  expmiae  of 
bboar  and  capital*    If,  in  consequenoe  of  our  doB 
in  manufictures,  any  given  portion  of  ofir  laboar 
and  capital  can,  by  working  i^  doth,  obtain  6nm 
Poland  a  thousand  quarters  of  wheat,   while  it 
could  raise,  from  our  own  soil,  only  nine  hundred; 
theiH^  eren  on  the  agrioultnal  tiieory,  we  must 
mcreiise  our  wealth  by  beii^,  te  this  extettt^  a 
mant&ciuriag,  rather  than  in  agrioulttiral  peopla 
l%6ugh  the  ecdliimiiat  sfcottU  eotadtiliah  th6  BMi, 
that  our  manufaetuies  brought  none  of  tfaia  iMaUi 
into  existence,  biit  that  the  whole  was  created  If 
Ihie  GOMvator  of  Fidand,  yet  dns  would  nol^  is 
atiy  way,  *U«r  the  state  of  the  cate.    W«  hare  a 
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hi^tndrad  quarters  of  com  more  than  we  ccMdhate 
t)btained  by  raising  com  from  our  own  soil 
Though  our  manuftcturers  should  not  hate  ia^ 
Creased  the  general  weidth  of  the  worid^  yet  tk^ 
would  have  increased  the  particular  wealth  of  £n^ 
land.  Th^y  haVe  given  us  a  spedes  of  properly  ia 
the  soil  of  Poland ;  and»  from  the  agriculture  of  tint 
country,  have  enabled  us  to  draw  a  la^er  S0ff[ij  of 
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I  wealth  than  could  h&Te  been  riEused  at  home.  The 
I  theory  of  the  economists  is,  indeed^  in  a  high 
f  «  d^ree»  incorrect ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
I  should,  in  this  place,  enter  into  any  formal  refiitfr* 
\  tion  of  their  errors ;  because,  even  admitting  their 
I  principles*  it  still  remains  true,  that  restrictions 
t  upon  importation,  compelling  us  to  raise  at  hdme 
I  a  less  quantity  of  agricultural  pr6diice  thdn  might; 
I  at  the  tame  expense  of  litbour  and  capital,  be  prd- 
I  fcurfed  fronf  idi>road>  would  be^  notwithstanding  the 
Ateftsion  g^ven  to  tiUage^  iiqurious  to  the  wealth 
I      df  the  countrjr. 

Haying  disposed  of  this  preUminaTf  ebjtiction^ 
which  migfat  suggest  itself  to  thosel  Who  still  kfin 
to  the  dcictrines  of  the  ecbnom&ts ;  and  shewn  that^ 
even  on  iM  principle  that  agriculture  is  the  only 
source  of  WeiAth,  ii  measure  whi^h  gives  forced 
tettasioii  to  tillage  and  raises  tibe  vdue  of  our  lismd^ 
mliy^  notwithstanding,  cause  our  labour  and  capital 
to  procure  fiir  us  b  kss  supply  of  agricultural  pro« 
ductions,  and  diminidi  the  general  opulence  of  the 
country ;  we  may  now  proceed  to  examine  more  in 
detail^  the  eJBfeets  which,  if  the  legislature  dumld 
continue  a  system  of  restriction  on  the  importation 
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of  foreign  corn,  would  be  produced  on  the  prodno 
iive  powers  of  industiy,  and  on  the  national  pros- 
perity.  We  shall  examine  a  system  of  restrictioi^ 
first,  as  it  operates  upon  the  labour  and  capital  e» 
ployed  upon  the  soil ;  and  then,  as  it  operates  upo 
the  labour  and  capital  employed  on  manu&ctoRS 
and  commerce. 

*  Should  legislative  restrictions  for  forcing  an  in- 
dependent supply  of  agricultural  produce  be  oos- 
tinued,  it  will  become  necessary,  in  order  to  M 
our  increasing  population,  to  bring  into  tillage  ]bA 
which,  under  the  prices  that  have  hitherto  existed, 
have  been  found  inadequate  to  repay  the  eiqKOse 
of  tillage.  The  cost  of  producing  will,  thereN 
receive  a  considerable  and  a  progressive  increase; 
or,  in  other  words,  it  will  gradually  wpoR 
greater  quantities  of  labour  and  capital  to  procure 
a  given  quantity  of  grain.  Now,  as  the  cost  of 
producing  com  is  increased ;  as  it  requires  greattf 
quantities  of  labour  and  capital  to  procure  a  given 
quantity  of  grain,  it  is  self-evident,  that  the  Jt^ 
ductive  powers  of  the  industry  which  supjto  ^ 
cultural  produce  will  be  lowered,  and  that  wenltk 
and  prosperity  will  decline.     Every  forced  exteu- 
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sicn  given  to  tiliage,  wfaicfa,  in  its  progress,  elevntes 
produotive  cost,  does,  in  point  of  fact,  inflict  an 
artificial  sterility  upon  tlie  country,  and  take  froon 
Qs  the  advantages  bestowed  by  nature. 

In  a  former  chajrter  it  was  shown  that  ihe 
ease  or  diflSonlty  with  which  subsistence  can  be 
raised,  is  not  only  the  xaeasure  of  the  productive 
powers  of  agricultund  industry,  but  also  governs,  in 
a  great  degree,  the  productiveness  .of  the  capital 
vested  in  trade  and  manufactures.  If  the  master 
tnanufiicturer  should  give  to  the  labourers  whom 
he  emfd(^  a  quantity  of  (3ie  produce  d  their 
labour,  or  (what  is  the  same  ifaii^)  of  the  value  of 
•this  produce,  insufficient  to  purchase  subsistence 
for  their  fistmilies,  population  must  decay,  and 
the  supply  of  labour  diminish,  until  t&e  competi* 
tion  of  employers  shoidd  restore  its  madcet  pnoe 
to  a  level  with  its  cost.  Hence,  when  .com  forms 
a  p«^  of  the  subsistence  of  the  labourer,  an 
increase  in  its  cost  necessarily  occasions  an  in- 
cvease  in  the  cost  ^  laiwur ;  or,  in  other  .is^ords, 
when  it  fequiies  a  greater  qiiaatity  of  laboiir  to 
procure  subostemce,  a  greater  quantity  ^f  lahowr, 
0r  €^  its  produce,  must  remain  with  the  laboupar, 
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as  hu  wages.  But,  as  'a  greater  quantity  of 
his  labour,  or  (what  is  the  same  thing)  of  the 
produce  of  his  labour,  becomes  necessary  to  the 
subsistence  of  the  labourer,  and  is  consumed  bj 
him  while  at  work,  a  smaller  quantity  of  tlie 
productions  of  labour  will  remain  with  the  ens- 
ployer ;  and  any  given  quantity  of  manufactuiiof 
capital  wiU  create  a  less  surplus  of  productioo 
above  expenditure.  Thus  it  is,  that  a  restrictioii 
upon  the  importation  of  com,  forcing,  in  '  order 
to  feed  our  increasing  population,  the  cultivatioD 
of  inferior  soils,  while,  in  its  first  operation,  it 
increases  the  cost  price  of  com,  or,  in  other  wordS) 
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renders  a  greater  quantity  of  labour  and  capital 
necessary  to  the  production  of  the  same  quanti^ 
of  grain,  increases,  in  the  second  place,  the  cost 
of  every  article  wrought  up  by  the  coosumers 
of  com,  or,  in  other  words,  lowers  the  productive 
powers  of  every  species  of  nianufacturing  industij. 
While  restrictions  upon  the  importation  of  con 
would  thus,  in  every  branch  of  industry,  lower  the 
productive  powers  of  our  labour  and  capital,  they 
would  tend  to  exclude  our  conunodities  firom 
every  foreign  market.     Indeed,  thi^,  to  a  certain 
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extent,  at  least,  would  be  the  effect  of  restriction,, 
even  if  we  had  no  commercial  rivals  eager  to 
supplant  us.  As  nothing  can  be  produced  without 
labour,  the  wages  of  labour  must  form'  a  compo- 
nent part  in  the  cost  of  all  things ;  and,  therefore, 
as  we  increase  the  value  of  subsistence,  and, 
consequently,  the  rate  of  wages,  we  must,  in 
whatever  proportion  wages  may  enter  into  cost, 
either  increase  the.  price  of  all  commodities  or 
sell  for  a  less  profit.  If  we  raise  our  prices, 
we  lose  the  foreign  market ;  if  we  do  not  raise 
them,  the    manufacturer    and  merchant  cannot 

continue  their    business.     Under '  such   circum- 
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stances,  enforcing  r^ulations  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  price  of  subsistence,  is  little  less 
than  madness.  If  the  industrious '  classes  are 
compelled  to  purchase  their  com  at  an  artificially- 
elevated  price,  we  must  speedily  cease  to  be  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  people. 

This  conclusion,  which  seems  capable  of  beiog 
supported  by  a  process  of  reasoning  self-evident 
in  all  its  steps,  the  advocates  of  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  agricultural  produce  have 
attempted  to  overthrow. 
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'*  If  it  were  true,'*  it  has  been  contended,  "  tkt 
the  price  of  kbour  did  advance  witii  the  price 
of  corn,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  such  ai 
advance  in  the  price  of  labour  would  expose  our 
manufacturers  to    be  undersold  in   the    forago 
market ;  because,  it  is  not  the  cheapness  of  labour 
that  has  given  us  the  i^dperiority-  we  haVe.  so  kfog 
possessed;  on  the  dontrary,  the  price  of  labdor 
has  always  been  higher  in  this  country  than  ii 
those    countries  in  which  we    have   estnttished 
markets.    The  cause  of  our  superioril^  is  to  le 
found  in  the  greater  skill,  better  machinery,  liid 
more  extended  capital  of  this  country,  than  enft 
in  any  othcfr  country  in  the  woifd.    As  \ve  shoiM 
continue  to  possess  these  adva:nti^s,  nbt^thstand- 
ing  the  price  of  labour  inlght  still  be  enhancedl 
such  an  'enhancement  of  it  could   iiot  be  jvo- 
ductive  of  thiit  injury  to  our  mahufiictures,  which 
it  has  been  hastily  asserted  must  fldw  ttoA  it* 

The  error  which  this  passage  invdlv^  is  veiy 
obvioils.  A  further  enhancement  of  wi^ies  in^itt 
com]^etely  counteract  all  iiie  oivAilBigA  of  mt 
skin,  inachineiy,  and  capUbBl.  Stippb^ng  fliat, 
in  consequence  of    our  Sfcffl,  ISa^i^  "tini  ma- 
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chinerj^  a  master  manufacturer  in  England  can^ 
with  a  hundred  wofkmen,  bring  to  market  a  thou- 
sand ^ards  of  cloth ;  while,  to  produce  a  thousand 
of  equal  goodness,  two  hundred  labourers  must  be 
einployed  in  France.  Here,  then,  we  possess  an 
immense  advantage  ovi^r  pur  rivals.  But  sup- 
posing, on  the  other  hand^  that  manufacturing 
labour  in  France  could  be  had  for  half  the  price 
wl)ich  it  brought  in  England ;  then  the  English 
employer  would  be  obliged  to  give  to  his  hundred 
workmen  exactly  the  same  sum  as  the  French 
lemployer  gave  to  his  two  hundred ;  and^  as  far  as 
the  wages  of  labour  might  be  a  component  part  in 
the  productive  cost  of  the  cloth,  the  article  could 
not  be  made  cheaper  in  England  than  in  France. 
Here,  therefore^  the  advantages  which  we  gained 
upon  the  one  hand,  we  should  lose  upon  the  other. 
The  effects  of  our  skill,  capital,  and  machinery,  in 
abridging  labour,  would  be  completely  counter- 
acted by  the  high  value  of  subsistence  •  and  of 
wages. 

In  the  above  illustration,  we  have  supposed, 
that  England  is  to  retain  her  present  decided  su- 
periority in  skill,  capital^  and  machinery.    But 
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this  is  manifestly  impossible.     As  industiy  and 
commerce  revive  upon  the  Continent,  the  mami&c- 
turers  of  France,  and  of  G^ermany,  will  gradnaSr 
acquire  capital,  and  imitate  our  machinery;  aad 
these  advantages  will  lower  the  productive  cost  of 
all  their  articles.  Now,  if,  while  this  process  is  gobg 
on,  and  productive  cost  is  becoming  lower  in  tk 
rest  of  Europe,  we  permanently  adopt  an  econami- 
cal  system,  which  must  raise  the  wages  of  our 
labour,  and,  consequently,  increase   the   cost  </ 
production,  we  shall  be  playing  into  the  hands  of 
our  rivals ;  and  the  result  will  be,  that  we  sbal 
exclude  ourselves  from  our  foreign  market,  and 
that  our  manufacturing  population  will  be  reduced 
to  the  alternative  of  emigrating,  or  of  starving. 
On  this  most  momentous  view  of  the  questioD, 
the  advocates  of  an  independent  supply  of  com 
perversely    close    their    eyes.     Contrary   to   all 
sound  theory,    and  in  direct  opposition  to  ez- 
perience,  those  who  would  make  provisions  dear, 
contend,  that  the  price  of  com  has  no  influence  on 
wages,    and    cannot,  therefore,  give  the  fore^ 
any  advantage  over  the  home  manufactmner. 
Lord'  Lauderdale,  after  having  stated-  to  the 
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Liords'  Committee*  his  strong  opinion,  that  the 
price,  of  labour,  like  the  price  of  everj  other 
commodity,  was  solely  regulated  by  the  proportion 
between  the  quantity  of  it,  and  the  demand  for  it ; 
and  having  given  in  a  statement  to  shew,  that, 
in  yeara  when  com  was  very  dear,  manufacturing 
labour  was  very  cheap,  proceeded  with  the  follow- 
ing reasoning : — 

^^  In  dear  years,  a  working  manufacturer,  find- 
ing himself  deprived  of  his  usual  enjoyments,  is 
naturally  excited  to  greater  industry,  and  is.  de- 
sirous, of  working  extra  hours,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  those  comforts  to  which  he  has  been 
accustomed ;  and  this  disposition  of  the  manufisu:- 
turers  must   necessarily  increase  the    supply  of 
labour  in  the  market.    .  For  example :  supposing 
there  existed,  in  any  country,  a  demand  for  a 
thousand,  manufacturing  labourers,  who,  on  *  an 
average,  woriced  eight  hours  a  day,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  stock  of  manufacturing  labour,  per  week, 
would  be  48,000.  hours.    If,  in  a  dear  year,  the 
desire  of  securing  their  usual  enjoyments,  induced 

.    «  Vide  FarliAinentary  Papers, 
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them  to  work  ten  hours  a  day,  the  stock  of  inami- 
fiEu:toring  Idboiir  wcndd  become  60^000  hones  per 
week;   and,  if  the  demaod  far  it  remaiDed  the 
^axntj  the  value  ^  it,  on  all  general   principle^ 
must  fall.    In  cheap  yearg,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  working  manufacturer,  finding  his  family  moie 
than  supplied  by  the  wages  he  usually  acquires,  b 
apt  either  to  relax  his  industry,  and  to  woric  fewv 
hours,  or  to  spend  the  surplus  of  his  wages  in  an 
alehouse,  which,  by  disqualifying  him  for  work  the 
next  day,  produces  the  same  effect;  and  as  de 
stock  of  labour  must  be  thereby  diminished,  ao 
increase  in  the  value  of  it  must  follow,  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  demand  for  it  remains  the 
same" 

in  the  above  passage,  L<M*d  Lauderdale  has 
succeeded  in  placing,  in  a  clear  light,  the  obvioog 
and  incemtroveitible  prind^e,  that,  ^with  respect 
to  labour,  as  well  as  with  reject  to  every  Aing 
eis<^,  market  wUl  occasionally  vary  from  coat  prioe. 
But  this  is  looking  merely  wt  the  surface  of  the 
question.  The  pnct^  ^  the  maikiet,  however 
fluctuating  and  uncertain  they  may  seem,  are 
always,  upon  the  avmnge,  deteitnined  by  the  cost 
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of  production*    Labour^  like  every  thing  els^  ba^ 
its  prodttctioii,  or  cost  price.    When  the  labourer 
faila  to  obtain  this,  diminished  births,  and  in-» 
creased  deaths,  will  speedily  cut  off  the  surphis 
labour  wbiiCh  had  glutted  the  market;  and,  in 
this  manner,  restore  wages  to  their  natural  rate* 
Lord  Lauderdale's  statement  proves  nothing.    In- 
deed, both  his  statement,  and  the  argument  which 
accompanies  it,  are  totally  foreign  to  the  question 
at  issue.     In  1790,  when  wheat  was  at  £.2  16«. 
the  quarter,  it  cost  1  Jk2.  to  weave  an  ell  of  muslin ; 
and  in  181S,  when  wheat  was  at  £.6,  the  same 
work  was  done  for  ^d. !    This  shews,  that,  when 
provisions  are  scarce,  and  commerce  at  a  standi 
the  market  price  of  com  may  rise,  while  that  of 
liri[)0ur  may  &1L    But  it  shews  noiiiing    move. 
Now,  the  question  to  be  decided  b,  whether,  if 
snch  a  state  of  things  were  to  continue,  the  manu* 
fEUTtering  population  would  remain  undiminished; 
If  the  population  should  ftil^  then  the  value  of 
labour,  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawing  o^the 
supply,  would  be  increased;  and  the  high  price  of 
com  would  be  foimd,  notwithstanding  occasional 
fluctuations,  to  have  a  powerful  effect  in  raicong 
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money  wages :  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  under  ttr 
dear  provisions  and  low  wages  of  ISIS,  ov 
manufEicturing  population  could  be  kept  up,  thee, 
indeed,  as  the  supply  of  labour  would  not  be  with- 
drawn, its  value  would  not  rise  with  the  risbf 
price  of  com.  The  question  resolves  itself  into  t 
question  of  population.  As  long  as  abundaDt  sub- 
sistence increases,  and  deficient  subsistence  &- 
minishes,.  the  numbers  of  mankind,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  supply  of  labour, — ^so  lon^  will  the 
money  wages  of  the  labourer  (making,  of  conn^ 
allowance  for  occasional  and  temporary  fluctua- 
tions in  the  market)  be  mainly  r^ulated  by  the 
price  of  com. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  the  general 
principles  of  political  economy,  for  a  refotatioD  of 
Lord  Lauderdale's  strong  opinion,  respecting  the 
influence  which  the  price  of  grain  has  upon  the 
price  of  labour.    vThe  whole  scope  of  the  evidence 

^ 

given  before  the  Committee,  of .  which  he  was  a 
member,  controverts  his  doctrine,  and  furnishes  an 
experimental  proof,  that  wages  rise  with  the  ria^g 
price  of  subsistence.  Mr.  Buxton .  sti|tes»  in  his 
evidence,  that,  from  the  year  1792  to  the  rear 
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1812,  the  annual  sum  which  he  paid  for  the  labour 
employed  upon    his    farm,  rose  from  £.274  to 
£.816,  though,  in  the  first  years  of  his  lease,  he 
had  employed  more  hands  than  in  the  latter ;  and 
though,  in  1805,  he  introduced  a  thrashing  ma- 
chine, which  abridged  labour  to  the  amount  of 
jS.189-    During  this  progressive  rise  in  wages,  the 
quarter  of  wheat  gradually  rose  from  £.9  18^.  its 
price  in  1792,  to  £.6.  8^.  its  price  in  1812.     But, 
to  render  the  experimental  proof  as  complete  as  evi- 
dence can  make  it,  and  to  shew,  by  a  statement  of 
the  fact,  how  powerfully  the  price  of  com  operates 
upon  the  price  of  labour,  Mr.  Buxton  farther 
states,  that  latterly,  wages  have  declined  with  the 
faU  in  com ;  and  that  the  farmers  ''  dropped  wages 
on  account  of  the  price  of  com  coming  down.'* 
The  evidence  of  Mr.  Birkbeck  is  to  the  same 
effect.     He  states  to  the  Committee,  that,  within 
these  twenty  years,  wages  have  been  doubled ;  and 
that,  in  addition  to  this  rise,  the  labourer,  when 
com  is  dear,  receives  from  the  parish  a  portion  of 
what  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  employer.   .  The  evi- 
dence of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
is  the  same.  -  He  gives  in  to  the  Committee  a  state- 
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menti  sh^wiqg,  that,  from  1790  to  1813  (whik^« 
spears  from  ot}ier  documents,  tbe  qiiaiter  of  wbett 
ro|se  frpDi  £,9.  I6if.  to  £.6.),  the  w^ges  of  the  labcRs; 
necpssary  tp  cultivate  w  huniked  acres,  rose  dboi 
froip  JE.34f.  to  |£4Q1.  The  ?vi4eiice  of  Mr.  Jojcc 
proYp9  a  similar  fact,  with  respect  to  mannfactming 
labour;  h)^ Ypr^^i? oh^iquig dpuljle t|ieir ^onMr 
Pflri»Bg9. 

But  there  i^  no  necessity  for  further  authorities, 
as  the  fleets  which  Lord  Lauderdale  has  himself 
stated  to  the  Committee,  afford  a  complete  refii- 
tation  of  the  opinions  he  m^in^ins.  He  says,  that 
'*  in  Scotland,  wh^e  the  pppr  rates  are  compan- 
tively  trifling,  the  wages  of  a  day-labourer,  dmmg 
the  last  century,  have  probably  risen  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  in  Eugland^  that^  *'  at  the  Union 
the  peck  of  oatmeal  was  6fJ.  and  a  day's  w^ges 
5d. ;"  white,  *^  at  present,  oatmeal  is  worth  Is.  id, 
the  peck,"  and  the  labourer  can  earn  better  than 
"  2f.  a  day/' 

Here  the  rise  in  wages  has  been  greater  than 
the  ri^^  in  coro.  But  no  opie  contends,  that  tbe 
value  of  subsistence  is  the  exclusive  and  the  only 
caufl^  that  can  operajte  upon  wages.    Educatiaii 
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has  been  much  more  generally  difiiised  in  Scotland 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  this, 
giving  force  to  the  prudential  check  on  population, 
and  occasioning  t^e  labour  market  to  be  more  fru- 
gally supplied,  would  co-operate  with  the  high  price 
of  com,  in  raisfaig  wages.     Now,  when  a  double 
cause  produces  an  Effect  beyond  what  could  be  pro* 
dticed  by  a  single  one,  it  is  not  quite  Iq^al  to  infer, 
that  the  single  one  produces  no  effect  at  all.     The 
circumstance,  that,  in  Scotland,  the  rise  in  wages 
has  been  greater  than  the  rise  in  com,  has  no  con- 
ceivable tendency  to  prove  that  this  increased  price 
of  labour  was  not,  in  part,  produced  by  the  in- 
creased price  of  subsistence ;  and  leaves  us  at  full 
liberty  to  disprove  Lord  Lauderdale's  theory  by 
his  Lordship's  facts. 

But  let  us  assumefor  a  moment  that  Lord  Lauder- 
dale's theory  is  correct,  and  that  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  com  does  not  lead  to  an  increase  of  money 
wages.  In  this  case,  restrictions  on  importation, 
enhancing  the  value  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
would  be  as  gross  a  violation  of  humanity  and 
justice  as  it  is  possible  for  the  mind  to  conceive. 
It  is  not  wise  to  hold  such  language  to  the  people ; 
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it  is  not  safe  to  tdl  them,  that  r^ulations  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  monej-price  of  beai 
cannot  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  money-piia 
of  labour.  Under  this  view  of  the  question,  Unk 
who  would  uphold  the  system  for  keeping  raif 
and  prices  above  their  natural  level,  should  k 
prepared  to  meet  the  tremendous  vengeance  vbU 
a]  perishing  population  may  take  for  the  inffidki 
of  artificial  pauperism  and  famine. 


CHAP.  IV. 

On  the  Measures  which,  in  revising  the  Com 
Laws,  it  \oould  he  expedient  fin'  the  Legisla^ 
ture  to  adopt. 

§  1.  Importation  of  Agricultural  Produce. 

It  is  •  abundantly  evident,  that  where  firee 
inteitourse  is  permitted,  no  country,  possessing 
any  articles  which  can  profitably  be  sent  abroad 
in  exchange  for  com,  will '  cultivate  lands  very 

much  inferior  to  those  under  cultivation  in  ad- 

* 

jacent  countries.  When,  in  the  progress  of  wealth 
and  population,  tillage  has  been  extended  over  all 
the  fertile  districts  of  a  country,  and  when  the 
expense  of  raising  grain  from  soils  of  inferior 
quality  would  exceed  the  cost  of  bringing  it  from 
abroad,  then,  unless  some  arbitrary '  l^slative 
interference  should  disturb  the  natural  course  of 
events,  subsistence  wiU  be  imported. 

Even  long  before  aU  the  lands  of  superior  quality 
have  been  brought  under  the  plough,  a  country, 
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though  wholly  exempt  from  legislative  interferena 
with  -the  direction  of  its  industry,    may  yet  be 
naturally  led  to  import  a  part  of  her  consumptks, 
rather  than  to  grow  an  independent    supply  of 
com.     To  illustrate  this,  let  us  suppose^  that  thefe 
are,  in  England,  unreclaimed  districts,  from  wliid 
com  might  be  raised  at  as  ^mall  an   expense  d 
labour  and  capital  as  from  the  fertile    plains  d 
Poland.     This  being  the  case,  and  all  other  things 
the  same,  the  person  w)io  should  cultivate  our  ud- 
Tedaimed  disttidts,  -could  irfTord  to  sell  Iris  protfaoe 
St  as  cheap  a  rate  as  the  cultivator    «f  Pdnd; 
and  it  seems  natural  to  oondude,  tliat  if  indostrf 
were  left  to  take  its  most  profitable  ^irectioDi 
capital  would  be  employed  in  .)*aiain^  com  M 
home,  rather  than  in  bringing  it  from  Boland  at 
4iti  equal  prime  cost,  and  a  much  ^greater  esfemt 
of  carriage.    Bat  this  conclusion,  liowever  obvious 
and  natural  it  tnaj,  at  -lirst  sight,  ii|)pear,  nagbt, 
on  a  closer  examination,  be  found  entjuelf  enro- 
neous.    If  England  sbovild  4iave  aeqwed  sMb  a 
degree  of  skill  in  manufadtufos,  'that,  with  aajr 
given  portion  iMP  her  capital,  she  leoald  pvepflsre  a 
quantity  of  cloth,  for  whidh  4;he  t^bli^  crftivatar 
would  give  a  greater  quantity  -rf  c?cim  than  *e 
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collide  with  the  same  portion  of  capital,  raise  firofti 
]»er  own  soil,  then,  tracts  of  her  territory,  though 
thej  should  be  equal,  nay,  even  though  they  should 
be  superior,  to  the  lands  in  Poland^  will  be  neglected  \ 
and  a  part  of  her  supply  of  com  will  be  imported 
from  that  country.  For,  though  the  capital  employed 
in  cultivating  at  home  might  bring  an  excess  of 
produce  over  the  capital  employed  in  cultivMing 
abroad,  yet,  under  the  supposition,  the  capital 
which  should  be  employed  in  manufacturing, 
Would  obtain  a  still  greater  excess  of  produce ;  and 
this  greater  excess  of  produce  would  determine  the 
direction  of  our  industry. 

•  Thus  we  see,  that  when  trade  is  left  free,  and 
governments  interfere  neither  directly  nor  in* 
directly  with  the  course  of  industry,  an  agricul^ 
tuial  country^  though  possessing  within  herself  the 
means  of  feeding  her  popuiatioli,  may  be  induced 
to  import  a  part  of  her  supply  of  com>  by  two 
distinct  drcumstahces :«— namely,  by  a  deficiency 
in  lands  of  first*rate  quality ;  or,  by  advantages  in 
manufacturing  industry.  In  the  present  situation 
of  En^and,  both  these  circumstances  unite.  Our 
inqreismed  wealth,  by  rendering  animal  food  a  part 
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of  the  subriitenoe  of  fdl  dasaes,  and,  oonfle^pientif; 
caufidDg  a  great  proportioii  of  the  soil  to  be  kqi 
under  pasture ;  and  our  rapidly  advanoDg  popoli* 
tion,  by  creating  a  great  and  increasing  dmai 
tcT  com>  have  contributed  to  occasion  some  scnd^ 
of  land  equal  in  quali^  to  that  under  cultiTalioi 
in  the  neighbouring  countries ;  while  our  aocsnte 
divisions  of  emj^oymenty  and  the  wonderfid  pe^ 
lection  of  our  madiinery  for  abridging  Iabour,lM 
increased^  to  such  an  astonishing  extent^  the  p' 
ductive  powers  of  our  manufacturing  indosbyi  tU 
a  given  portion  of  our  capital»  when  directed toap* 
plying  the  foreign  demand  for  wrought  goods,  (tt 
obtain^  in  return,  a  larger  quantity  of  com  thin  it 
could  raise  by  cultivating  wastes  of  the  greatest  fa^ 
tflity.     In  this  sUte  of  things,  therefore,  if  tfaeob- 
structions  to  importation  should  be  removed,  %  ^ 
obvious,  that  we  shall  become  dependent  uposfivagn 
growing  countries  for  a  part  of  our  mppif  ^^^ 
Now,  from  the  principles  established  liroag^ 
this  work,  it  is.  abundantly  evident,  that  all  obstivfr 
tions  to  importation  should  be  abolished,  sad  tW 
it  is  our  safest  and  wisest  poti<7,  to  reoeive  fi^ 
foreign  growing  countries  such  portions  of  ^' 
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rapply  of  food  and  material^  as  they  can  ftirabh  at 
a  d^eapet  rate  than  that  at  which  siaiilar  artides  can 
he  raised  at  home.  With  req>ect  to  an  eqttaUe 
and  eheap  suj^ljr  of  subsistefice^  to  the  wages  of 
labour,  to  the  profits  of  c^tal,  and  idtimatdy  to 
the  rent  of  land,  which  can  be  permanently  higher 
in  England  than  in  other  countries,  so  long  only 
as  !fingland  is  superior  to  other  countries  in  manu-* 
fiurt;uring  population  and  weiAh ;  with  respect,  in 
feet,  to  the  upholding  of  all  the  great  interests 
of  the  country,  it  is  necessary  that  the  legislature 
should  adopt  measures  for  the  cautiqus  and  gtadual 
introduction  of  a  free  trade  in  aU  the  pvoductions 
of  the  soil. 

§  S.  Papular  Obj^eHoM  agaitiH  the  adoption  ^  Free 

Trade  aiiswered. 

Against  the  adoption  of  this  liberai  sjrstem, 
whidi  has  become  necessary  to  our  existentee  as 
a  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  nation, 
seme  popular  otjeedons  have  been  urged,  whieh 
it  may  be  pM>per  to  reftite. 

The  advocates  of  high  duties  on  the  impovtatioa 
of  Itoreigii  com  have  attempted  to  terrify  .^e  pMm 
hy  thtf  assenioii,  that  an  unrestrained  commerce 
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in-  grftin  wotild  leiad  to  scarcity  and  faittiDe.  "  If 
we  allow  importation,  and  ctauiequently  become 
dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  a  part  of  our 
subsistence ;  and  if,  when  the  failure  of  -our  erops 
rendered  their  aid  fnost  necessary,  these  countms 
should  themselves  have  deficient  harvests,  sad 
requu^  for  their  own  consumption  all  the  cDni 
they  had  raised,  then  should  we  be  placed  in  a 
situation  infinitely  more  calamitous  than  if  our 
agriculture  had  been  forced,  so  as  in  average  yean 
to  furnish'  us  with  an  independent  supply." 

In  the'  first  place,  this  objection  to  a  firee  tnde 
supposes  a  state  of  things,  the  occurrence  of  wUdi 
is,  in  a  high  d^ree,  improbable.  In  the  qnifbr* 
mity  of  her  general  results,  Nature  has  made  a 
provision  for  correcting  her  partial  irregularities. 
It  has  probably  never  yet  occurred,  that,  in  the 
same  season,  the  crops  have  been  deficient  in  all 
countries.  To  a  maritime  people,  navigating  all 
the'  watets  of  the  world,  the  attainable  supply  of 
subdistence  may  be  considered  as  little  liable  to 
variation,  finom  year  to  year.  Were  we  to  adopt  t 
system  txf  freedom  in  thie  external  com  ttaide»  ages 
might  roll  away  without  the  earth  being  visited 
fay  such  a  universally  deficient '  harvest  m  to  pre* 
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vent  our  obtaining,  from  some  country .  or  other, 
the  supply  of  which  we  stood  in  need. 
,   .But,  in  the  second  place,  if  .a  universal  failure 
of  crop,  throughout .  the  growing  countries  of  the 
world,  were  of  probable,  or  even  of  frequ^t  oc- 
currence, it' could  neither,  form  a  solid  objection  to 
a. free  external  com  trade,  nor  prove,  that  deriv- 
ing, a  part  of  our  consumption  from  the  foreign 
grower  would  render,  the  supply  ^of  com  uncertain, 
or  its  price  unsteady.     It  has  already  appeared, 
that;  a  free  extemal  trade  in  com,  equalising  sub- 
sistence throughout  the  countries  of  the  world,  and 
carrying  forward  the  superfluity  of  •  one  year  ta 
meet  the  deficiency  of  another,  would  ^  occasion 
capital,. to  a  vast  amount,  to  be  vested  in  this  irn- 
portantv  branch  of  commerce,  and  cause  grain  to  be 
accumulated,  to  an  incalculable  extent.    A  free 
trader  while  it  might  render  us  dependent  on  foreign 
supidy,  would  establish  granaries  amfdy  suffident 
to  secure  us  against  want,  in  the  event  of  that- sup* 
ply  being  oitoff  by  a  £Eulure  of  crops  throughout 
.the  eWorld.     This .  conclusion,    demonstrate    in 
theory,. has  also  received  the  fullest  proof  from 
experience.    Holland,  in  the  days  of  her  commas 
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.^iftl  pnwpwty^  had  always  in  the  storet  of  Ixr 
merchants  a  Bupplf  6i  evMatetiM  which  tSBOoM 
her  €$nbiHi4;rtiaa ;  atid^  thbugh  not  a  can  covbr, 
becdme^  by  leaving  the  trade  in  com  firee,  tk 
.gmnarj  of  Evirope.    Now  England,  from  her  poi 
(ion,  from  h6r  more  numeacoiis  faarfaonrB^  not  Intk 
to  b6  dosed  hj  ic^  bi\t  navigaUe  throug^xHit  th 
year;  and  more  than  all^  from  her  dedded  vmi 
jitepondeniBoe^  capaUe  at  all  times  of  commti 
jbg  the  seas,  is  infinitdy  bettar  calculated  to 
Holland  ever  coiild  have  been,  toit  bMonauv  ^ 
gfteBift  Akoie-house  of  the  nations*    As  the  portttf 
iOie  Baltic  are  dosed  for  a  considerable  part  of  <h 
^^mts  the  great  growing  Qountries  of  the  NotA^ 
Sitrope  require  a  place  of  dqra»t^  from  i^ 
4heir  produce  maj  at  all  tinms  be  sent,  to  flflT^ 
the  <lemand  of  the  foreign  market.    l!Dgi>^ 
Snm  her  positokMO,  and  from  her  natural  oi^ 
9«4tif4  Advaotages^  aeems  oidldnad  to  kaeom^ 
mUrif^  for  the  surplus  pmduee  fitmisliedlif  ^ 
pwi^tne^  on  the  diaiM  of  the  Baltiix   Was^ 
t9  adqpt  nn  oalighlieMd  oommMcial  sTstM  ^ 
l»  gr^nt  unlimfted  fteedom,  bath  of  iagros^ 
af^ipms,  to  the  important  article  of coA^ 
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merchants  and  dealers  wmild,  at  all  times,  have  on 
thehr  hands  accumulations  of  grain  far  exceeding 
the  consumption  of  our  population.  Though 
throughout  the  world,  a  failure  in  the  crop  should 
at  the  same  time  be  felt ;  and  though  every  grow* 
ing  country,  in  order  to  ward  off  famine  at  home, 
should  refiise  to  give  us  the  customary  supply; 
yet,  in  consequence  of  the  liberty  which  had  b^n 
granted  to  commero^  and  of  the  accumulations  of 
produce  theitsby  occasioned,  our  people  would 
not  be  dependent  for  their  food  on  the  fertility  of 
a  sini^e  season,  and  would  escape  all  participation 
in  the  general  distress.  Thus,  the  objection,  even 
when  we  admit  the  very  improbable  fact  on  which 
it  vests,  is  perfectly  invalid*  The  granaries  esta- 
blished by  a  fk^e"^  external  trade  in  com,  would 
leave  us  nothing  to  fear,  though  the  crops  fidling 
at  Hbe  same  time  throughout  the  world  should 
cause  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  supply  we 
had  been  accustomed  to  receive  from  abroad. 

Another  objection  to  ihe  principle,  that  a  free 
external  trade  would  insure  us  a  steady  supply  of 
oora,  it  may  be  proper  to  consider:  ''If  any  thing 
reiombling  the  state  of  Europe  under  the  late 


Emperor  of  France  should  take  place  in  futuRr 
when,  instead  of  growing  neariy  our  own  soppij 
of  com,  we  depended  on  foreign  countries  for  tbe 
subsistence  of  some  millions  of  our  people,  tk 
difficulty  and  danger  which  we  lately  escaped  wooUl 
be  nothing,  in  comparison  with  that  which  would 
be  inflicted  upon  us  by  this  renewed  contiDentil 
system." 

On  this  objet^on  it  is  obvious  to  lemaiti  tU 
Ihe  experiment  of  excluding  us   from  coinmerDr 
has  been  tried,  and  has  failed.     Though  the  cod* 
tinent  of  Burope  received  its  impulse  from  a  an^ 
mind,  and  though  America,  with  a  consentaneous 
movement,  closed  her  ports,  yet  Napoleon  faaodh 
impracticable  to  give  efficacy  to  his  system  agaiDSI 
the  trade  of  England ;  and  while  his  decrees  were 
evaded  or  suspended,  we  received  suppUes  of  com 
even  from  France.    Now,  that  the  continental 
system,  the   most   extraordinary,  and  th^  ^ 
wide-wasting  spedes  of  despotism  which  tht  vm 
ever  witnessed,  should  again  be  acted  upoOii^ 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable.     Supposing  i^ 
possible,  that  we  could  import  to  such  an  extftk 
f»  to  feed  with  foreign   corn  an  increased  pcjw^ 
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lation  of  some  millions ;  then,  this  very  drcmn* 
stance,  by  rendering  foreign  growing  countries '  so 
greatly  dependent  upon  us  for  a  market  for  theiir 
produce,  would  make  them  more  reluctant  to  cJose 
their  ports  against  lis ;  while,  as  we,  should  neces- 
sarily become,  under  a  free  external  trade,  a  great 
granary  and  emporium  of  com,  the  nations  which, 
on  the  recurrence  of  deficient  cropi^  received  from 
us  a  portion  of  their  food,  could  hardly  be  induced 
to  combine  against  a  commerce  in  the  reciprocal 
benefits  of  which  they  so  largely  participated.  In 
proportion  as  we  afforded  to  foreign  countries  a 
market  for  their  surplus  produce,  the  probability 
of  their  shutting  their  ports  against*  us  would  be 
diminished.  '  A  combination  amongst  the  growing 
countries  of  the  world  to  deprive  England-  of  sup*, 
plies,  and  themselves  of  a  market,  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  but  a  remotely  possible  limitation  of  the 
principle,  that  a  free  external  trade  in  com  gives 
ateadiYiess  to  the  supply  and  to  the  price  of  that 
essential  article* 

Neither  do  the  laws  respecting  the  exportation 
of  com,  which  have  been  lately  passed  in  France^ 
form  any  valid  objection  to  the  principle,  that 
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openii^  the  ports  of  the  United  Kk^dom  woald 
randnr  our  supply  of  subsistence  steady.  Jm  tke 
first  idace,  the  corn  laws  in  Fnmoe,  prohibitmf 
exportation  after  gnnn  rises  to  about  foilj- 
slnlliags  the  quarter,  have,  with  respect  to 
JBfluence  upon  British  prices,  a  necessary  tendenqr 
X0  counteract  themselves.  In  whaterer  degree 
they  may  check  exportation,  in  Ae  same  depot 
Hbef  must  discourage  agriculture,  and  prevent  te 
Frendi  grower  from  fiimishing  us  with  IhoK 
supplies  of  com,  the  sudden  witlidrawing  of  wUdi 
might,  it  is  aj^nrehended  *,  occasion  fluctuatioBS  in 
our  markets.  In  the  second  place,  even  supposiBg 
tiiat  these  laws  should  have  no  effect  in  checkiDg 
CiAivation  in  France,  and  in  preventing  her  fima 
growing  such  a  surplus  as  could  influence  pnoet 
in  other  countries,  yet  still  the  objection  would  be 
nugatory ;  because,  as  the  inequality  in  the  prodnc- 
tiveaess  of  Ihe  seasons  diminishes~«s  the  tenkorf 
Irom  wluch  we  draw  subsistence  is  incieased,  aad 
as  the  partial  irr^ularities  of  Nature  are  recUfied 

*  Thi9  apprehension  is  entertained  by  Mr.  Malthus.  See 
The  Grounds  of  an  Opinion  on  the  Policy  of  restrictiiig  the 
Inpsrtstioii  of  Foreign  Com>  p.  15. 
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in  ker  general  lesults^  tkere  is  the  strongest  p(roba« 
b3ity»  that  when  a  defident  harvest  in  France 
d^nived  us  of  our  custQUMiiy  snpplf  of  corn  from 
tbat  country,  an  abundant  harvest  in  oliher  comi* 
tries  would  indemnify  us  for  the  loss.    Thirdlf, 
were  we  to  adopt  a  system  of  freedom  in  liie 
QQitemal  com  trade,  and,  conseqnratlj,  to  receive 
a  pait  of  our  supply  from  France^  the  great  acou*^ 
aomlaitions  of  grain  which  we  should  have  on  hand 
would  (as  was  the  case  in  Holland)  at  all  times 
eacoeed  our  consumption ;  would  render  us  inde- 
pendent of  the  growth  of  a  single  season ;.  end 
would  prevent  temporary  suspensions  of  importa- 
tion from  Frpmce,  or  even  from  all  Europe,  from 
isrfikrti]^  any  ^Ustressing  fluctuations  in  our  maiw 
keUn    Fourthly,  and  lastly^  were  it  demonstrabia 
that  the  com  laws  lately  enacted  in  France  coidd 
have  the  effect  of  inflioting  distressing  fluctuations 
in  the  Britidi  market,  their  cadstenoe  might  oonsti* 
tttte  a  legitimate  ground  for  laying  vestrictietis  cm 
Ae  importation  of  French  gmin,  hot  could  finrnish 
M  conceivable  okgection  against  opening  our  porta 
to  tiie  rest  <rf  the  woi&S. 

The  giMt  increase  in  like'  expMses  of  cnlthra^ 
tioDi  which  have  taken  place  in  this  country  daring 
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Che  last  thirty  years,  furnish  the  landed  intensli 
witii  a  favourite  argument  against  the  adoption  of 
a  firee  trade  in  the  products  of  the  soiL     Tb^ 
contend^  that  unless  the  l^islature-  shall  secure  Id 
them  a  d^ree  of  protection  equal  to  the  differeaee 
between  the  expenses  of  growing  com   in  tfai^ 
and  the  expenses  of   growing  it  in    the   other 
countries  from  which  it 'might  be  imported,  the 
British  will  be  unable  to  compete  with  the  finest 
fBOtmer,  and  tillage  must  be  abandoned. 

This   obstruction  to  a  free  trade  in  the  pio* 
ductions  of   the  soil  involves  two  fundamental 
errors.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  the  differenoe 
between  the  positive  expenses .  of  growing  com 
in  Ei^land,  and  the  positive  expenses  of  growiii^ 
it  in  some  other  country .  (Poland/ for  example;)^ 
which  causes  com  to  be  imported  from  Poland 
into  England.     It  is .  only  when,  in  England,  .the 
difference  between  the  expense  of  producing  oonii 
and'  the  expense  of  producing  some  other  coDh 
modity  (say  doth),  is  greater  than  is  the  difference 
in  Poland' between  the  expense  of  producing  on 
and  the  expense  of  producing  doth,  that  com  and 
doth  will  become  articles  of  exchange,  between  the 
two  countries. 
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In  the  second  place,  the  free  importation  of 
foreign  agricultural  produce  would  imih^atelj 
reduce  the  expense  of  tillage.  I  will  illustrate 
this  by  a  reference  to  a  table  shewing  the  compa^ 
native  es:penses  of  cultivation  in  different  years, 
which  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  then  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  laid  before  the  Lords' 
Committee. 

The  table  is  given  below  *,  and  shews  how  all  the 
items  which  enter  into  the  expenditure  of  th?  farmer 
have  increased  from  the  year  1790  to  the  year  1813. 


*  Comparison  of  the  Expenses  of  cultivating  a  Hundred  Acres 
of  Arable  Land  in  1790,  1803,  and  1813. 


1790. 

1803. 

1813, 

Rent. 

Tithe 

xCates  •  .  .  .  f  • 
Wear  and  Tear 

Labour  

See4 

Manure ..... 

Team  .' 

Interest • , . .  . 
Taxes 

Total . .  £ 

£,     M,    d. 

BS^    6     31 

20  14     11 
17  13  10 
15  13     5J 
85     5     4} 
46     4  10| 
48     0     3 
67     4  10 
ft2  11  lU 
0     0     0 

£,     f.     d. 
121     2     7J 

fte   8   OJ 

31     I     7J 
22  11   lOi 
118     0     4 
49     2     7 
68     6     2 
80     8     0} 
30     3     8} 
0     0     0 

£.     M.     d. 

161   12     7S 

38  17     34 
38  19     2i 
31     2  10} 

161  12  llj 
98  17  10 
37     7     Oj 

134  19     8i 
50     5     6 
18     1     4 

411  14  11} 

547  10  llj 

771   16     4i 
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it  wifl  ioMiediBtelj  I4)pear,  on  an  iosjjectkMi 
this  taUe»  that  in  ahnost  every  item  the  im 
of  eaqpense  can  be  occasicMied  onlj  by  an 
in  the  Tahie  of  agrieuUural  produce.     Tiie  iAaxga 
kft  rent,  for  tithes,  fbr  seed,  ft)r  team,  BsmA^  mt 
great  measure,  for  labour,  must  be  determined  bj 
the  price  oi  produce.    The  charges  §Ofr  tbe  wev 
and  tear  of  tools  and  implements,  and  far  tiU 
pcHlion  of  wages  which  consists  of  wrought  nece»- 
saries,  are  determined  bj  the  value  of  raw  mat^ 
rials,  and  by  the  efficacy  of  manu£acturisg  iodm^ 
try.    But  as  the  efficacy  of  manufacturing  indostij 
has  increased,  not  diminished,  it  also  follows,  that 
the  increase  in  the  chaises  for  wear  and  tear,  sad 
the  portion  of  wages,  consisting  of  wrought  neces- 
scuies,  can  be  increased  only  by  the  increased 
value  of  the  prodtice  of  the  soil.     A  return  to 
the  prices  of  1790  would,  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  comparativdy  unimportant  itesis  of 
rates  and  taxes,  bring  down  the  expenses  of  cohi- 
yation  to  what  they  were  in  1790.    The  maimer 
in  which  a  free  trade  in  the  products  of  the  soil 
and   the  consequent   reduction  of  our   artificui 
seide  of  price?,  would  reduce  the  expenses  of  cidti- 
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rutwD^  requires  only  to  be  stated  in  erder  to  obtain 
ttssent* 

Thus»  it  appears,  that  the  existing  panic  among 
the  fiiends  of  agriculture,  lest,  on  the  establishment 
of  free  trade,  the  expenses  of  cultivation  should 
prevent  the  home  from  competing  with  the  foreign 
grower  is  entirely  without  foundation.     The  level 
prices  of  unrestricted  intercourse  would,  indeed, 
in  the  first  instance,  throw  out  of  cultivation  lands 
of  a  quality  so  very  inferior  as  to  require,  for  their 
tillage,  a  greater  quantity  of  labour  and  capital 
than  is  necessary  both  to  prepare  the  articles  with 
which  foreign  produce  might  be  purchased,  and  to 
bring  such  produce  to  the  home  maricet.    But  these 
levd  prices  could  effect  no  further  diminution  in 
our  tillage.    On  the  contrary,  they  would,  except 
ioiasmuch  as  he  might  be  i^essed  by  a  heavier 
taxation,  replace  the  domestic  on  his  former  equa*^ 
Uty  with  the  foreign  grower.    Now  we  have  seen 
tbfA  taxation,  except  when  it  falls  with  diyprOi- 
portioned  weight  upon  the  soil,  does  not  give  the 
foreign  grower  any  advantages  in  the  home  market. 
On  the  conttary,  taxes  which  fidl  on  necevasile% 
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aiid  occasion  a  rise  in.wages^  advance  tbe  price  cf 
W)rought  goods  more  than  thej  advance  the  price 
of  raw  produce,  and  rather  tend  to  keep  foreip 
com.  out  of  the  market,  by  checking  the   ezpr- 
tation  of  the  articles  which  might   purchase  it 
The  level,  prices,  therefore,  of  unrestricted  into- ' 
course,  would,  except  in* regard  to  the  impoil! 
which  may  bear,  more  heavily  on  the  industiy  of 
the  country  than  on  that  of  the  towns,  secure  the 
domestic  cultivator  from  being  undersold  in  tk 
home,  markets 

But,  possessed  of  the  gteat  natural  piDtecdon 
arising  from  his  vicinity  to  the  most  opul^it  lna^ 
kets  in  the  world,  the  British  cultivatoi^  afto*  the 
level  prices  of  free  intercourse  have  lowered  nxM- 
poly .  rents,  and  reduced  the  other  items  of  his 
expenditure,  cannot,  unless  he  should  occupy  v&j 
inferior  soils  (the  tillage  of  which  is  ii^iurioos  to 
the  capital  ai|d  wealth  of  the  country),  have  any 
thing  to  fear  from  the  competition  of  the  ht&ffi 
grower,  thopgh  the  latter  may  be  somewhat  kss 
heavily  taxed.    The  corn  of  Kent  and  Essex  is 
conveyed  to  th^  London  market  at  a  veiy  tiiffiog 
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expense,  while  the  grain  furnished  by  the  foreign 
grower  comes  to  that  market,  charged  with  the 
land  carriage  to  the  shipping  port,  with  sliipping 
costs,  and  with  the  freight  and  insurance  on  the 
voyage.     In  supplying  the  markets  furnished  by 
the  great  manufacturing  population  of  the  interior, 
the  advantages  of  the  home  grower  are  still  more 
decisive.     The  produce  of  the  adjacent  counties 
can  be  brought  to  Birmingham  and  Manchester  at 
a  very  small  expense  of  carriage ;  while  the  wheat 
of  France  and   Poland,  in  addition  to  the  land 
carriage  to  the  shipping  port,  and  to  all  the  charges 
of  lading  and  unlading,  freight  and  insurance,  must 
be  brought  to  the   consumers  in  these  interior 
towns,  loaded  with  the  cost  of  a  second  land  car- 
riage.     With  reference  to  the  home  market,  land 
in  England  is,  by  the  whole  amount  of  the  expenses 
incident  to  bringing  com  from  abroad,  more  valu- 
able than  foreign  land,  equal  in  fertility,  and  culti- 
vated  with  equal  skill.     As  soon  as  the  production 
price  of  our  com  shall  have  been  lowered  by  throw- 
ing out  of  tillage,  lands  requiring  an  dnormous 
expense  of  labour  and  capital,  British  agriculture, 
enjoying  the  great  natural  protection  of  vicinity  to' 

B  B 
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the  most  opulent  markets  of  the  world»  can  han 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  fi^eest  competHiai 
of  the  foreign  grower. 

An    unanswerable    and    irresistible    aigumeol 
against  the  alarm  which  at  present  exists  amongst 
the  agricultural  interests,  has  been  furnished  Igr 
the  most  able  and  judicious  of  the  writos  on  tk 
side  of  restriction,  and  one  who  is  himsdf  at 
alarmist.      Mr.  Jacob,  in  his  '*  ConsideratioDs  at 
the  Protection  required  bj  British  Agricullnre,* 
enta^  into  some  judicious  calculations,  to  sbevi 
that  the  quantity  of  grain,  of  all  kinds,  consmned 
by  Great  Britain  alone,  amounts  very  nearijto 
50,000,000  quarters.    He  states,  that  five  quartos 
go  to 'a  ton ;  and  that,  by  the  accounts  laid  befixe 
Parliament,  the  whole    shipping  of  the   Biitidi 

dominions,  European  and  Colonial,   amounts  to 

f 

9,500,000  tons.  If,  therefore,  every  other  braodi 
of  commerce  were  abandoned,  and  all  the  shipping 
of  the  British  dominions  freighted  with  grain,  tke 
imported  supply  would  amount  to  only  12,500,000 
quarters; — that  is,  to  about  three  months'  oon* 
sumption.  Under  this  extreme  case^  tins  case  of 
absdutely  impossible  occurrence,  the  British  Suna 
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unrould  have  the  supptying  of  the  Biitish  market 

for  nine  months  of  the  year.     But  let  us  look  at 

the    question,    under    circumstances    of   possible 

occurrence.     Mr.  Jacob  informs  us,  that,  in  1 800, 

and  1801,  years  of  the  greatest    scarcity    and 

highest  prices,  the  largest  foreign  supply  which 

England  ever  received,  was  4,500,000  quarters  of 

grain;    or,  less   than    five    weeks'  consumption. 

Taking  the  average  of  these  tiro  years  of  greatest 

scarcity,  the  importation  was  2,250,000  quarters, 

or  little  more  than  two  weeks'  consumption.     Is 

it  not,  therefore,  fair  to  turn  the  statements  of 

this  i^annist  against  himself,  and  to  inquire,  how 

it  comes  to  pass,  that,  while  shewing  the  difficulty, 

nay,  the  imposflibflity,  of  importing  any  consider* 

able  portion  of  our  consumption,  he  should  feel 

apprehensive  lest'  agriculture  ^ould  be  niined  by 

the  ^|it  of  fepeign  cot*n  ?     Fordgn  i^ompetition 

would,  indeed,  bring  down  monopdy  rents,  and 

reduoe  every  item  wUch  ^eaters  into  t^  expenses 

of  culdfaition ;  but  it  could  not  throw  out  of  cuU 

livatioQ  any  tends,  except  those  of  extremely 

inferior  quality.     In  what  concerns  subsistence, 

has  been  our  legiskitor.     In  rendering 
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com  a  bulkj  cominodity>  Nature  has  given  tk 
necessary  protection  to  the  domestic  growor;  ai 
all  we  have  to  do  is,  to  refrain  from  distariiif 
her  admirable  laws. 

§  8, — Comparative  Effeds  qfjree  and  of  resiridd 

Trade. 

Having  thus    refuted  the   popular   objectioB 

m 

against  a  free  trade  in  the  productions  of  the  aoil 
it  'may  be  proper,  before  we  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  specific  measures  whidi  Ibe 
legislature  should  adopt,  briefly  to  i«»pitii]ale 
some  of  the  leading  axgumentd  of  the  i»eoe£iig 
chapters,  and  to  place  in  juxta^position  and 
prominent  contrast  the  effects  which  would  k 
produced  by  imposing  permanent  restiictioD  oi 
the  extemd  Com.  Trade,  and  those  whidi  would 
arise  from  giving  perfect  freedcmi  to  this  impnrtaiit 
branch  of  commerce. 

In  tracing  the  operations  of  restricted,,  and  d 
free  intercourse,  I  have  occasionally  been  kdto 
contrast  the  effects  of  the  two  opposite  systems, 
and  to  draw  conclusions  in  fitvour  of  the  htier. 
But,  to  render  this  contrast  complete,  and  to  give 
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those  conclusions  the  irresistible  evidence  which 
belongs  to  them,  it  is  necessary  to  place  in  juxta- 
position, the  results  of  restriction  and  of  freedom, 
and  to  bring  forward  some  considerations  which, 
without  breaking  the  connection  of  our  discussions, 
could  not,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  have  found  a 
place. 

1.  It  has  appeared,  that,  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  these  countries,  and  of  the  neighbouring 
states,  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
com  would,  for  a  short  time,  enable  us  to  raise  an 
independent  supply,  at  A  very  high,  and  a  very  un- 
steady price ;  while  the  contrary  system  of  free  in- 
tercourse, by  enabling  us  to  obtain  our  consump- 
tion of  com,  without  keeping  inferior  lands  under 
cultivation,  and  by  enlarging  the  territory  from 
which  subsistence  was  drawn,  would  at  once  keep 
down  our  markets,  and  correct  the  evils  arising 
from  unequal  seasons.  As  far,  therefore,  as  the 
supply  of  subsistence  is  concerned,  a  system  of  free 
intercoiurse  would  be  decidedly  more  beneficial  than 
a  system  of  restriction.  To  say  one  word  upon 
the  advantages  of  fumishing  our  numerous  popu- 
lation with   a  cheap  supply  of  food,   would  be 
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superfluous.  Steadiness  in  the  supply  of  sufaEBt- 
enoe  it,  perhaps,  still  more  important,  though  ii 
benefits  mftj  be  less  obvious.  Wh^i  the  price  tf 
COM  is  liable  to  considerable  and  sudden  fluct» 
tions»  the  market  price  of  labour  has  not  tine  I0 
accommodate  itself  to  the  natural  price ;  and  tk 
lower  classes  of  the  community,  unable,  by  tm 
exertiob  of  prudence,  or  of  industry,  to  obtain  a 
adetjuate  stipport,  are  occasionally  driven  to  tk 
parishes,  or  to  the  compassionate,  for  relief.  Han 
the  respectable  pride  of  independence,  and  tk 
love  of  labour  which  it  inspires,  are  gradual^ 
lost ;  and  the  peasant  and  the  manufodurer  a^ 
quire  those  habits  of  idleness,  improvidence,  asi 
dissipation,  which  dre  ever  the  characrteristics  of 
those  who,  having  no  r^ulAr  medns  of  obCainiiya 
livelihood,  trust  to  chance  for  their  Bujq[k»rt 

S.  Restrictions  upon  importation,  in  their  firrt 
and  direct  operation,  extend  tillage,  and  Fsae 
the  vidue  of  land ;  but,  in  their  second  and  sidt- 
rect  operation,  they  mtt&t.  In  whatever  degree  Aef 
may  pfove  prc^judicial  to  commerce  and  wealtfai 
again  contract  cultivatiofl,  and  involve  the  knded 
interest  in  th^  general  decline.     On  th^  contraiji 
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unrestrained  intercourse  would,  at  first,  throw  out 
Mme  inferior  soils,  and  lower  rents;  but  subse- 
quently,  in  whatever  degree  it  might  be  found  to 
raise  the  rate  of  profit  to  encourage  commerce,  and 
to  promote  prosperity,  would  pour  the  accumulating 
capital  back  upon  the  soil,  and  bestow  a  higher 
relative  value  upon  land.  With  respect,  there- 
fyre,  to  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  a  free  ex- 
ternal trade  in  com  would,  in  its  ultimate  eiSTects, 
be,  beyond  all  comparison,  more  beneficial  than  the 
opposite  system  of  restraint  A  forced  state  of 
tillage,  and  an  artificial  elevation  in  the  value  of 
land,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  sustain  them,  and 
if  they  did  not  bear  within  themselves  the  seeds  of 
their  own  destruction,  would  be  evils.  A  forced 
state  of  agriculture  is  the  same  thing  as  capital  de- 
prived of  its  natural  and  most  beneficial  occupa- 
tion ;  is  the  same  thing  as  a  diminution  in  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  industry.  An  artificial  elevation 
given  to  land,  and,  consequently,  to  its  produce, 
would  be  worse.  To  increase  the  rent-roll  of  pro« 
prietors,  by  compelling  all  other  members  of  the 
community  to  pay  more  for  their  com  than  they 
otherwise  need  to  do,  would  be  as  gross  a  viola* 
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tion  of  natural  justice  as  it  is  possible  for  the  mhid 
to  conceive.  It  would  be  tantamouiit  to  laying  a 
tax  upon  bread.  It  would  be  nothing  better 
than  l^^alised  robbery,  taking  the  money  out  d 
the  pockets  of  the  poor  and  of  the  indostrioiis,  in 
order  to  lavish  it  on  the  idle  and  the  rich.  A 
forced  state  of  agriculture,,  with  its  lugfa  scak  of 
rents  and  prices,  even  if  some  extracMrdinary  coia- 
bination  of  circumstances  should  give  it  pemuh 
nence,  would  inflict  positive  evil  on  the  country. 

But  a  combination  of  circumstances,  sunilar  to 
that  which  was  experienced  during  the  late  war, 
can  never  be  expected  to  repur.  Artificial  regula- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  value  €sf  hud 
above  its  natural  level,  must  now,  as  has  been 
already  unfolded,  lower  the  rate  of  profit,  force  cor 
skilled  labour  and  pur  capital  abroad,  and  briflg 
the  cQuntry,  not  only  to  the  stationary,  bot  to  the 
dechning  state.  Such  regulations  ultimatd^  de- 
prive the  home  grower  of  his  only  legitimate  and 
permanent  encouragement,  and  tend  to  dqxes 
that  veiy  agriculture  which  they  were  intended  to 
promote.  The  natural  order  of  events  we  cannot 
with  impunity  invert.'    In  any  country,  to  extend 
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tillage  beyond  its  actual  state,  two  things  are  neces^ 
swry,  viz.  lands  susceptible  of  improvement,  and, 
consumers  able  to  pay,  with  an  adequate  profit, 
the  expenses  of  realising  it.  A  high  price  of  com 
can  be  permanent  and  can  promote  cultivation, 
only  when  there  are  consumers  capable  of  paying 
it.  Now,  artificial  regulations,  prematurely  forcing 
inferior  lands  into. cultivation,  would  diminish  both 
the  number  and  the  wealth  of  consumers ;  and,  in 
the  second  step  of  their  progress,  would  visit  pro- 
prietors and  cultivators  with  all  the  evils  which,  at 
the  first  step  of  their  progress,  they  brought  on  the 
other  classes  of  the  community. 

The  opposite  system  would  produce  diametri- 
cally opposite,  effects. .  As  soon  as  the  first  .embar- 
rassment of  withdrawing  the  very  inferior  soils 
from  tillage,  and  of  re-adjusting  rents  to  their 
natural  level,  should  have  subsided,  an  unfettered 
commerce  would  exert  the  most  friendly  influence 
upon  .  agriculture.  Industry  being  permitted  to 
take  its  most  beneficial  direction,  the  number  and 
wealth  of  consumers  would  gradually  increase ;  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  larger  and  more  numerous 
manufacturing   towns,   with   the  consequent  im- 
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provements  in  the  distribution  of  labour,  and  ap- 
plication of  machineiys  would  increase  the  value  of 
agricultural  produce  in  relation  to  wrought  goods ; 
while  the  growing  demand  of  a  wealthy  populaticxii 
for  those  productions  of  the  soil  which   do  aot 
enter  into  the  subsistence  of  labour,  and  whidi, 
from  their  bulky  and  perishable  nature,  cannot  be 
brought  from  abroad,  would  give  to  the  land  a  fir 
higher  value  than  it  could  attain  if  devoted  to 
the  growth  of  com  and  other  necessaries.     These 
constitute  the  only  legitimate,  the  only  permanoit 
encouragetnent,  which  agriculture  can  receive.    It 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  interests  of 
the  landed,  and  of  the  trading  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, are  identicaL    The  rent  of  proprietocs, 
and  the  profits  of  cultivators,  must  ever  be  deter- 
mined by  the  quantity  of  other  commodities  wiiich 
the  manufacturer  and  merchant  are  able  and  wffling 
to  give  in    exchange  for    agricultural  produce. 
Though  it  were  possible  (and,  I  firmly  bdieve,  it  is 
not)  that  the  land-owners  should  be  uninfluenced 
by  a  regard  for  the  good  of  the  public,  and  ftr 
thdr  country's  prosperity  and  power,  yet  a  senafai^ 
lity  to  their  own  true  interests  should  render  tbcm 
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sdidtous  for  the  adoption  of  an  economiod  system, 
which  would  increase  the  productiTe  powers  of 
industry,  and  promote  mani;tfacture9  and  commerce. 
With  the  flourishing  or  declining  state  of  these,  the 
value  and  the  rent  of  land  must  ultimately  lise  or 
£sU.  The  superiority  of  a  free  external  trade  in 
com,  with  respect  to  its  influence  in  promoting 
agricultural  improvement,  must,  in  the  last  analysis, 
be  estimated  by  its  superiority  in  promoting  wealth 
and  commerce. 

3.  Permanent  prohibitory  duties  on  the  impor* 
tation  of  foreign  com  would  almost  annihilate  our 
manufactures  and  cpmmeroe ;  while  a  free  trade 
in  this  important  article  would  afford  them  all 
the  encouragement  of  which  they  are  susceptible. 
These  propositions,  whidi  were  fiiUy  unfldded  and 
established  in  the  two  preceding  chapters,  are, 
iven  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  indirect  in- 
fluence which  commerce  exerts  upon  agricultural 
improvement,  sufficient  to  impress  us  with  the  vast 
superiority  which  a  free  external  trade  possesses 
ov6r  a  system  of  restriction.  But  if,  in  estimating 
the  benefits  conferred  by  commerce,  we  were  to 
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confine  our  attention  to  the  indirect  influ^Mse 
which  it  extends  to  agriculture,  our  views  of  the 
subject  would  be  extremely  narrow  and  inadequate. 
It  may  be  proper  to  present  a  comparative  display 
of  the  d^rees  of  wealth,  prosperity,  and  power, 
which  a  country  may  obtain  when  her  industry  is 
limited  to  the  supplying  of  the  home  market,  and 
when  her  productions  are  exchanged  against  those 
of  foreign'  countries.-  This  will  place,  in  a  full 
and  perfect  light,  the  advantages  that  a  fiee  ex« 
temal  trade  in  com  possesses   over  a  system  of 
restriction. 

It  is  self-evident,  that  a  stfite  which  refuses  to 
receive  agricultural  prodqce  from  other  countries, 
can  never  possess  a '  population  beyond  that  whkb 
its  own  territoiy  is  able  to  subsist.  It  is  demon- 
strable, that  a  people  who,  by  the  nature  of  tfaor 
situation,  or  by  the  errors  of  their  economical 
system,  are  shut  out  from  foreign  trade,  can  never  ' 
make  any  very  considerable  advances  in  wealth  and 
power.  The  first  principle  of  political  economy 
infiirms  us,  that  the  divisions  of  employment,  whe- 
ther established,  between  the  individuals  of  the 
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same  country,  or  between  the  individuals  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  are  the  sources  from  which  every 
considerable  improvement  in  the  productive  powers 
of  industry  is  derived.  Now,  the  people  who  deprive 
themselves  of  foreign  trade,  deprive  themselves  of 
the  benefits  of  the  foreign  divisions  of  employment; 
and  can  neither  cultivate  exclusively  the  produc- 
tions for  which  Nature  has  adapted  their  soil,  nor 
devote  themselves  to  those  manufactures  in  which 
they  may  have  acquired  advantages*  Hence,  they 
wiU  neither  be  so  abundantly  supplied  with  the 
comforts  of  life,  nor  be  able  to  contribute  so  largely 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  as  if  their  situation, 
or  their  institutions,  had  been  favourable  to  com- 
merce. 

But  this  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  disadvantage 
to  which  a  country,  shut  out  from  foreign  trade, 
and  relying  on  her' internal  resources,  is  necessarily 
exposed.  Such  a  country  has  limits  set  to  her 
population  and  wealth,  which  it  is  not  only  impos- 
sible to  pass,  but  which  it  becomes  every  day  more 
difficult  to  approach.  Every  step  in  the  progress 
of  prosperity  is,  to  a  merely  agricultural  state,  more 
tardy  and  operose  than  that  which  preceded  it. 
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Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  such  a  state 
has  so  far  surmounted  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the 
way  of  improvement  by  unfiivourable  situatum  or 
erroneous  le^sUition,  as  to  bring  into  cultivation 
ail  the  good  and  middling  lands  which  require 
little,  or  but  a  moderate  quantity  of  capital.  Now, 
as  all  those  tracts  of  territory  which,  though  of 
somewhat  inferior  quality,  might,  under  adequate 
encouragement,  and  with  a  liberal  application  of 
capital,  furnish  large  adifitional  supplies  of  sob- 
sisteuce,  remain  by  the  supposition  unredaioied, 
it  is  evident  that  this  state  cannot,  as  yet,  have 
even  approached  th,e  limits  of  its  possiUe  popu* 
lation  and  power.  Let  us,  therefore,  suppose 
further,  that  population  has  so  increased^  that  it 
beccMnes  necessary  to  apply  capital  to  land  one 

d^ree  inferior  to  the  first-rate  and  middling  soils 

« 

alfeady  under  tillage.  Now,  the  necessary  conse- 
quences are,  tliat  these  soils,  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
necessary  to  ai^ly  capital  to  inferior  land*  w31 
afibrd  a  higher  rent ;  and  that  the  post  price  of 
com  throughout  the  country  wifl  be  incieased* 
Now,  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  producuig  com  is  not 
only  the  same  thing  as  a  reductkin  in  the  pro- 
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doctiTe  powers  of  the  labour  and  capital  employed 
in  cuHivatioii ;  hut  is  the  same  thing  as  a  reduc* 
tion  in  the  productive  powers  of  industry,  in  every 
branch  of  business  carried  on  by  the  consumers, 
of  com.  In  eveiy  department  of  industry  the 
surfdtts  of  reproduction  above  expenditure  will  be 
reduced* 

It  is  self-evident  that,  as  the  powers  of  produc- 
tion, and  the  rate  of  profit,  are  lowered,  the  march 
of  prosperity  must  be  retarded.  Such  a  further 
increase,  therefore,  in  the  demand  for  com,  and 
in  the  capital  applicable  to  cultivation,  as  would 
cause  lands  in  the  next  d^ree  (^  inferiority  to 
be  brought  under  tillage,  could  not  be  effected 
without  great  and  growing  difficulty.  But  we 
will  sui^)ose  that  this  difficulty  is  surmounted ;  we 
will  sujjpose  that,  in  consequence  of  some  circum- 
stances favourable  to  the  growth  of  wealth,  the 
revenue  of  coasumerEf,  and  the  capital  of  growers, 
have  been  so  increased,  tiiat  lands  in  the  next 
degree  of  inferiority  may  be  cultivated  with  a 
profit.  Now,  as  soon  as  the  cultivation  of  these 
is  effected,  the  process  just  detailed  will  be  re- 
peated.    Lands  of  third-rate  quality  will  require, 
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in  order  to  raise  a  given  produce,  a  greater 
quantity  of  labour  and  capital  than  the  first  and 
second'-rate  sorts  which  were  before  und^r  tillage. 
The  latter  will,  consequently,  acquire  a  higher 
value,  and  afford  a  greater  rent.  All  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  farmer's  expenditure  will,  there- 
fore, be  again  increased;  that  is  to  say,  the 
prbductive  powers  of  industry  and  the  rate  of  profit 
will  be  again  diminished,  and  any  other  further 
advance  in  opulence  and  power  rendetred  stiD 
more  difficult  than  befote.  If,  in  the  course  of 
years,  tracts  in  the  fourth  degree  of  inferiority 
should  be  reclaimed,  then,  the  next  step  towards 
improvement  would  be  made  by  a  movenieDt  so 
slow  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible;  and  if,  in 
the  march  of  ages,  soils  in  the  fifth  d^ree  could  be 
redeemed,  the  country,  which  rdied  exclusively  on 
internal  resources,  might,  with  respect  to  any 
period  of  time  which  can  form  the  basis  of  political 
calculation,  be  regarded  as  stationary. 

Thus  it  is  that  countries,  merely  agricultural, 
begin,  after  cultivation  has  been  extended  over 
their  most  fertile  districts,  to  lose  the  active  prin- 
ciple  of  improvement,  and  scarcely  ever  attain 
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even  to  that  limited  d^^ree  of  opulence  and  power 
which  their  own  spil,  if  its^  capacities  were  deve*- 
loped,  could  supply.  But  this  is.  not  the  worst. 
As.  the  gradual  diminution  in  the  productive 
powers  of  industiy  retarded  their  advance,  it 
would  also  render  them  slow  in  recovering  from 
the  effects  of  deficient  seasons,  or  from  the  waste 
of  war.  Unless  Nature  should  prove  ever  favour- 
able, and  the  neighbouring  states,  ever  just,  a 
country,  merely  agricultural,  would  not  only  cease 
in  a  short  period  to  ^vapce,  but  would  proliablv 
become  retn^ade* 

The  country  whose  position  and  whose  pclicy 
permitted  her  to  participate  freely  in  foreign  trade, 
.would  experience  every  thing  the  reverse  of  that 
which  has  been  described  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs. To  the  possible  increase  of  her  resources 
po  limit  could  be  assigned;  and  her  prosperity, 
instead  of  becoming  every  day  more  tardy,  would, 
pdvance  with  an  accelerated  pace.  The  divisions 
of  employment  established  with  other  countries, 
would  epaU^  her  to  avail  herself  to  the  utmo9t 
of  every  qatpral  advi^itage ;  find  the  rapid  increase 
pf  opulent  consiimers  would  speedily  bring  in(Q. 

c  c 
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fctiltlvaHoh  dll  hk  lands  icxf  first-bte  did  of  niifldii{ 
qudity.  When  shfe  hdd  anited  at  thte  pKnnt,  Ae 
Would  ilbt,  at  a  gtedt  Wti^  cif  labour  and  cdptii, 
foh}^  cold  and  sterile  tWAk  idto  tillage  i  faol, 
adofiting  A  more  Enlightened  policy,  would  nodve 
a  part  of  her  fttibsistence  froni  thb  foteigii  grower. 
Hetice,  th^re  Vould  be  nb  increase  in  the  cost  tf 
dbtAining  Mta,  drid  hence  n6  dimiinition  in  die 
t)roSdtibti1rfe  pollers  of  industry,  and  in  the  rate  of 
))tofit.  The  number  of  opulent  consumers  tronU 
^  bin  inci:^e^it]g,  and  capital  would  continue  to 
accumulate  as  rapidly  as  before. 

Ai  capiid  accumulated,  and  as  commerce  ex- 
tended, mbre  accur^tfe  divisions  bf  employment 
ivobld  ihultiply  and  cheapen  all  Wtougfat  goodi 
Heiici^,  While  the  ifacrbasiitg  number  of  weakby 
constiniers  increased  the  demand  for  con,  tiie 
lexpenses  of  ciiltivatioii  wobld  diminish.  Agricol- 
taVe  would  flourish  bedeith  thk  inaction  of  «d 
^iiiigfateiil^d  conimerdal  i^ydteM ;  the  isoil  Wotf 
aicqUU^  a  higher  FblaiiVe  Vhlife,  frdm  t&e  ahltt- 
dance  of  bdmmoditres  i^ady  io  hi  tekcbitt)^  A^ 
i^  product ;  ind,  While  lire  hi^li  feffetHlrfe  pe^  ^ 
mdniifiichif%tdduslr^IdW^itdlH^Valu6oft^ 
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goods,  in  relation  to  raw  produce ;  while  the  im- 
mediate vidnitj  of  extensive  markets  reduced  the 
expense  of  carriage,  and  while  a  wealthy  popula- 
tion created  a  growing  demand  for  produce,  not 
consisting  of  necessaries,  and  too  bulky  and  perish- 
able  to  be  imported  from  abroad,  tracts  of  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth*rate  quality  could  b)s  adyantage- 
ously  tilled,  and  rents  would  experience  a  pro* 
gressiye  rise  witliout  profits  sufferii^  a  corr^pond- 
ing  faU. 

Now  it  must  be  obvious,  that,  in  a  flourishing 
commercial  country,  which  freely  imports  the  pro- 
duce of  her  neighbours,  the  progressive  reclaiming 
of  inferior  soils,  and  the  consequent  rise  in  rents, 
would  proceed  from  causes,  and  would  lead  to 
effects,  very  dissimilar  to  those  which  an  extension 
of  tillage,  and  a  rise  in  rents,  could  proceed  from, 
or  could  lead  to,  in  a  country  merely  agricultural. 
In  the  agricultural  country,  the  rise  in  rents,  and 
the  extension  of  tillage  over  inferior  soils,  would, 
as  has  been  shewn  above,  have  the  effect  of  raising 
the  cost  price  of  com,  and  of  lowering  the  rate  of 
^^t;   but,  in  the   commercial    country,   these 
effects  would  not  be  produced.    The  competition 
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of  an  open  trade  would  necessarily  keep  sak 
sistence  cheap.  The  cost  price  of  com  woald 
receive  no  increase,  and,  consequently,  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  industry  sustain  no  diminutioD. 
Prosperity  would  encounter  no  check.  On  the 
contrary,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  popuhtkm, 
would  acquire  an  heightened  ratio  of  increase: 
£Dr,  every  addition  made  to  the  quantity  of^ 
cultural  pioduce  imported,  would,  while  it  gave 
employment  to  a  greater  number  of  workmeB, 
create,  in  the  foreign  market,  an  additional  deroBod 
for  the  equivalents  which  purchased  it— The 
limits  of  commercial  prosperity  cannot  be  asagaei. 
These  conclusions,  from  general  principles,  have 
received  the  fullest  sanction  of  experience ;  and 
the  superiority  which,  in  point  of  opulence,  popu- 
lation, and  power,  a  commercial  country  possesses 
over  one  that  is  inerely  agricultural,  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  history  of  all  ages.  In  andert 
times;  Sidon,  Tyre,  Corinth,  Athens,  Syracuse,  and 
Carthage;  and,  in  modem  times,  Venice, Gcooa, 
Pisa,  Florence,  the  Hanseatic  Towns,  and  Holland, 
not  only  acquired,  by  their  industry  and  «hb- 
pi^rce,  an  opulence,  of  which  there  is  no  example 
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amongst  .ilatiotis  whose  positiiHi  or  wh6se  instihi- 
tions  have  been  unfriendly  to  foreign  trade,  but 
attained  a  d^ree  of  political  power  and  consider- 
ation, to  which,  had  they  been  limited  to  th^ 
resources  of  their  own  territories,  they  could  never 
have  ventured  to  aspire.  Venice  Hamburgh,  and 
Holland,  if  they  had  refused  to  cultivate  com-" 
merce,  must  always  have  remained  perfectly  in^^* 
significant  states ;  yet,  by  adopting  an  enlightened 
system; of  external  intercourse,,  what  fleets  and 
armies  they  put  f<H*th ; — what  kingdoms,  what 
confederations  they  resisted ; — and  what  a  leadings 
— ^what  a.  preponderating  part  they  acted  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe ! 

.  To  this  it  may  be  objected,  that  *  security  and 
independence  are  €i  still  higher  importance  than 
great  wealth  and  population ;  that^  as  foreign 
trade  is  liable  to  perpetual  fluctuations,  the  power 
and  preponderance  which  it  confers  must  be 
unstable;  and  that  the  commercial  states,  once 
.so  formidable  in  Europe,  have  been  swallowed  up 
in  the  great  territorial  monarchies,  and,  deprived 
even  of  their  political  existence,  retain  nothing  ot 
their  former  splendour  but  the  name. 
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The  objection  proves  too  much;  it  applies 
equally  to  every  institution,  the  origin  of  whidi  is 
human.  Empires  rise  and  fidl,  flourish  and  decaj. 
Th«  power  which  is  derived  from  extended  com- 
merce  is,  perhaps,  less  unstable  than  that  which  is 
derived  from  extended  territory.  Ancient  Egypt, 
though  possessing  the  most  fertQe  territory  in  the 
world,  was  subjugated  in  succession,  by  every  pie« 
ponderating  state  which  arose  within  her  naglh 
bourhood.  China,  of  whose  agriculture  such  w* 
ders  are  related,  has  been  unable  to  defend  heneif 
against  the  hordes  of  Tiul^ry.  Poland  ceased  to 
be  a  kingdom,  before  Venice  lost  her  indepcB- 
dence. 

The  question,  however,  is  not,  whether  extend- 
ed commerce,  or  extended  twritory,  be  the  inest 
stable  foundation  upon  which  national  gieatoeGS 
can  rest;  but,  whether  a  country  possessnig  t 
given  territory,  should,  •  by  the  prosecution  rf 
external  trade,  establish  a  species  of  property  is 
the  territory  of  her  neighbours,  and  aequire  ace* 
sions  of  population,  wealth,  and  power,  which 
would  be  imattainaUe  if  she  confined  hendf 
to  her  internal  resources.    The  questioB,  »  *> 
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raipectiied  Venice^  wa8>  w}ie|;hier  thjs  inhabitants  of  a 
tew  Tocf^  in  the  Aclriatjic  should  retnaiq  in  hielp^p^ 
insignificance,  exposed  to  the  depredatjioij^  of  ev.ery 
•horde  of  piroten ;  or,  whether  they  should  pl^ce 
themselves  in  a  condition  to  contend  sucjcessfijUy 
against  the  Ottoooan  Empire,  when  its  power  was 
at  its  height,  and  when  it  seemed  ready  to  sph^ 
jngate  the  mightiest  monarchies  of  Europe  ?  The 
questic^,  as  it  re^pecjts  England*  is  noU  whe^^ep 
her  power  jyould  be  more  independenjt  fmd  stable^ 
if  she  possessed  the  e^tende^  territory  of  France, 
or  Amstria,  or  Kussia ;  but,  w^e^h^r,  being  inferiQr 
to  thesie  great  contineijytal  states  in  n^t^ural  re^ 
sources,  she  should  avail  herself  of  the  ^flificial, 
and  even,  perhaps,  less  permanent  ady^ntagei^ 
placed  within  her  reach ;  and,  by  the  wonders  qf 
her  commarce,  create  &r  herself  the  me^^  of 
holding  the  asceAdancy  in  Europe- 

If  the  persons  who,  in  th^  ad^^ip^ion  of  the 
independenf  and  permftnent  resoui^es  ?(vhich  are 
4eiived  from  domestJlc  agnQvltu^e,  wpu^d  fA9Bt 
xneasures  dangerous  to  that  species  fjf  payer  ^hich 
our  industry  has  .established,  and  which  jbffs  90 
long  rendeced  us  the  wonder  and  tlie  envy  of  o^r 
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neighbours ; — it  these  persons  possessed '  an  * 
dhanted  wand,  by  the  touch  of  which  they  cofM 
change  the  waters  between  the  British  IsIasdB 
into  fertile  plains,  and  thus  give   us   territorial 
resources  equivalent  to  the  commercial  ones  thej 
Seem  solicitous  to  under-rate,  and  to  destroy;-" 
then,  indeed,  their  doctrine « might   patiently  be 
heard.  *  But  as  long  as  the  abandonment  of  cm- 
inerce  cannot  create  additional  lands,  so  long  most 
we  cherish  that  compensation,  that  substitute  fir 
extended  territory,  which  a  flourishing  external 
trade  confers.    When  the  advocate  of  independent 
and  self-derived  power  iirges  the  instability  of 
commerce,  instead  of  advancing  a  reason  forncg^ 
lecting  the  advantages  it  bestows,  he  furnishes  an 
irresistible  argument  against  the  adoption  of  any 
measure  which  might  in  any  way  endiEUiger  the 
resources  by  which  our  position  in  Europe,  if  oat 
our  national  independence,  is  maintained. 

The  argument  respecting  the  es^pedieficy  of 
compensating,  by  the  resources  growing  out  « 
commerce,  the  deficiency  of  territorial  po^» 
apjplies,  with  peculiar  cogency,  to  insidar  staW. 
Without  extended  commerce,  there  can  bepo  d«^» 
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preponderance ;  and  without  naval  prqx>nderance; 
an  insular  state  must,  in  all  her  foreign  relations^ 
be  perfectly  insignificant  To  a  continental  power, 
commerce  and  naval  affairs  are  objects  only  of 
secondary,  but,  to  an  island,  they  are  objects  of 
primary  importance.  France  may  invade  her 
neighbours,  and  dictate  to  Europe,  without  a 
fleet ;  and,  though  she  rode  unrivalled  on  the 
waters,  might  be  invaded  on  the  land  side  and  sub- 
dued. To  England,  on  the  contrary,  superiority 
at  sea  is  the  best  means  of  defence,  and  the  only 
means  of  qffence.  Without  our  navy,  we  should 
be  excluded  jfrom  all  participation  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe;  and  our  army,  however  numerous,  and 
however  brave,  could  never  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  an  enemy,  unless  to  repel  the  descents  to 
which  we  should  be  perpetually  exposed. 

Popular  sentiment,  though  occasionally  liable  to 
unsteadiness  and  excess,  has,  in  general,  a  better 
foundation  in  reason  than  the  pride  of  philosophy 
is  willing  to  allow.  The  public  voice,  in  favour  of 
our  naval  ascendancy,  is  the  expression  of  consum* 
mate  political  wisdom.  Our  maritime  greatness  is 
the  only  foundation  on  which  our  military  glory  can 
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^;e8t  Our  squadrons  are  not  enlj  floating  fivtifi- 
catibns  dcawn  around  our  coasts,  but  constituie 
the  military  faaridge  over  which  our  amdes  must 
taoTd.  Now,  we  should  never  cease  to 
that  miinufactures  atid  commerce  are 
not  only  to  compensate  for  our  deficiency  in  extent 
and  pop^ation,  but  ako  as  the  sources  <^  that 
jjustlj  cherished  naval  preponderance,  without 
which  an  insular  empire  can  take  up  no  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

§  4i.'^EJbcis  Gf  Fret  Trade  m  the  Value  of  Money. 

When  the  material  from  which  money  is  manu- 
factured is  a  native  production,  and  when  the 
working  of  the  mines  which  produce  it  is  open  to 
competition,  the  causes  which  determine  the  value 
of  money  are  easily  ascertained.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  value  of  money  will  be  regu- 
lated  by  the  proportion  which  exists  between  the 
cost  of  producing*  the  precious  metals,  and  the  cost 

*  It  is  universally  admitted,  that  the  exchangeable  Tahie 
of  conmiodities  is  regulated  by  the  cost  of  productioo.  A 
controversy  exists,  indeed,  as  to  the  elements  into  wbidi,  in  i 
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of  produdng  the  other  articles  fin-  which  thfey  may 

r  ' 

be  exchanged.  Thus,  if  the  same  given  cost  with 
which  an  ounce  of  gold  is  ohtamed  from  the  last 
mine  resorted  to,  can,  in  the  same  period  of  time, 
produce  a  quarter  of  com,  a  bale  of  broad  cloth,  or 
a  ton  of  iron,  then,  internal  trade  being  free  and 
equal,  the  sum  of  money  coined  ftom  an  ounce  of 
gcid  will  be  the  ordinary  price  of  each  of  these 
articles  in  the  market.  Increase  the  comparative 
cost  of  obtaining  gold  by  the  neces^ty  of  resorting 

last  analysis,  thd  cost  of  production  may  be  resolved ;  sotae- 
economists  maiptmning,  tbat  cost  may  be  traced  to  pore 
labour— -others  contending,  that  k  consists  of  the  ingredients 
of  capital* — and  others,  again,  asserting,  that  it  is  composed 
of  labour  and  profit.  In  the  Chapter  upon  Value,  I  have 
stated  my  reasons  for  believing,  that,  when  labourers  and 
capitalists  become  distinct  classes,  cost  of  production  is  made 
up  of,  and  must  be  estimated  by,  a  reference  to  the  several 
ingredients  of  capital  advanced.  In  this  place  it  i*  only 
necessary  to  add,  that  the  tcieni^  controversy,  respecting 
the  elements  into  which  cost  may  be  resolved,  has  no  bearing 
upon  the  practical  principle,  that,  when  competition  fireely 
operates,  the  exchangeable  value  of  commodities  is  regulated 
by  their  productive  coeC  In  this  principle,  political  econo- 
mists are  agreed. 
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to  infierior  mines,  or  diminish  tiie  comparative  coat 
of  producing  com,  broad  doth,  and  iron,  and  then^ 
in  either  case,  the  prices  of  these  latter  productioDs 
will  fall : — on  the  other  hand,  diminish  the  cost  of 
obtaining  gold,  or  increase  that  of  produciiig  other 
things,  and  then,  in  either  case,  the  ralue  of 
money  will  fall,  and  general  prices  will  rise. 

When  the  precious  metals  are  native  productioDs^ 
any  infringement  upon  the  freedom  and  equality  of 
the  internal  trade,  giving  to  some  branches  of  indns* 
try  comparative  advantages  over  others,  would  have 
the  effect  of  altering  the  value  of  money.     If  the 
several  costs  of  producing  an  ounce  of  gdd,  a 
quarter  of  com,  and  a  bale  of  doth,  were  aH 
equal,  and  if  no  disturbing  cause  interfered  with 
the  distribution  of  industry,  then  the  money  onned 
from  an  ounce  of  gold  would  be  of  equal  value 
with  each  of  these  commodities.    But,  supponng 
that  a  tax  were  imposed  upon  agricultural  and 
manu£itcturing  industry,   while  the  woridng    of 
mines  was  exempt  from  all  impost,  then,  if  an 
ounce  of  gold  continued  to  be  of  the  same  value  as 
a  quarter  of  com  or  a  bale  of  doth,  the  capital 
invested  in  agriculture  and  manufactures  would 
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obtain  a  less  profit  than  that  invested  in   the 

« 

working  of  mines.  Hence  the  floating  and  dis- 
posable  capital  of  the  country  would  be  drawn  to 
the  mines  in  a  greater  proportion  than  to  the  soil, 
or  to  manufactures ;  and  the  supply  of  gold  would 
be  increased  until  its  falling  ralue  brought  down 
the  profit  upon  working  the  mines  to  the  general 
level. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  a  practical  principle  of  some 
importance,  namely,  that  when  the  material  of 
nioney  is  a  native  product,  taxation,  when  it  does 
not  attach  to  the  capital  invested  in  the  mines, 
has  a  necessary  tendency  to  increase  the  supply, 
and  to  reduce  the  value,  of  money. 

When  the  precious  metals  are  foreign  products, 
the  value  of  money  is  r^ulated  upon  principles 
very  different  from  those  by  which  its  value  is 
regulated  when  the  material  composing  it  is  a 
native  commodity.  In  the  two  cases,  however, 
the  effect  of  taxation  upon  the  value  of  money 
will  be  perfectly  analc^ous.  While  gold  and 
silver  are  imported  duty  free,  and  while,  at  the 
same .  time,  all  other  foreign  commodities  are 
either    prohibited,  or   subjected  to  considerable 
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duties  on  importation,  the  amount  of  monej  wiB 
be  greater,  and,  by  consequence,  its  value  w31  be 
lower,  than  if  an  unrestricted  and.  equal  tnde 
were  established  with  other  commercial  oauntnei. 
Thus,  When  England  sends  a  quantity  of  maTwAc- 
tured  goods  to  South  Amerii^a,  in  exchaiige  for 
gold  and  ibr  cochineal,  the  quantities  of  these  tm 
articles  brought  home  will  be  so  proportioDel 
that  their   im)[)ortation    and    sale   in  the  home 
market  will  be  attended  with  equal  advantage 
Should  there  be  no  duty  in  Eng^d  upon  the 
importation,  either  of  gold,  or  of  cochineal,  then 
the  merchant  would  obtain  an  equal  advanta^ 
from  both  parts  of  his  rentyre,  when  the  qoantitf 
of  gold  and  the  quantity  of  cochineal,  whidi,  in 
the  American  market,  were  each  equal  in  yalue  to 
the  same  quantity  of  English  goods^  contbued  to 
be  equal  to  each  other  in  value  in  the  Eoj^iah 
market.    But  the  case  would  be  difierent,  should 
England  admit  gold  free  of  duty,  while  she  laid  a 
duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  upon  cochineaL    Under 
these  circumstances,  equal  advantages  could  not  be 
obtained  from  the  importation  of  gold,  and  of  cochi- 
neal^ unless  the  quantity  of  cochineal,  which  was 
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equal,  in  the  American  market,  to  a  given  quantity 
of  gold,  became,  when  both  commodities  were 
hrougfat  to  the  £ngUsh  market,  more  raluable,  by 
the  amount  o£  the  duty,  than  the  same  given  quai^ 
tity  of  gold  to  Which  it  wais  equal  in  America. 

» 

Hence,  the  merchants  exporting  British  gocfds  tp 

South  America,  would  bring  back  a  less  prcfiortlon 

of  their  returns  in  cochineal,  and  a  greater  pcMrtioti 

in  gold,  until  the  diminbhing. supply  ]of  the  fbrAier 

raiaed  its  valu6  in  rdation  to  the  latter*  by  the 

iunitont  of  the  duty.    But,  as  .a  gieater  pardon  of 

the  returtas  of  the  Britiali  merchants  vas -naade 

in  gold,  the  supfdy  jof  tint  mefalJa  the  Britiah 

Markets  would  be  laereaaed,  Ae  valiie  of  money 

wdtikL'be  bwered,  and  general  prices  iaaised.    '  '  • 

If  tilie  duty  upon  the  importation  .of  cochiBeaft 

.were  .taken  o£l^  whiile  the  Mpplj  io£  this  ja^tide^  on 

the  Briti^  markets,  ayv&aneijswA^  tibat  the  qpiaae 

lity  iC  .coohineal^  worth' a  gifm  quaiitiiy  of  gjoU 

in  Ameriioa,  exchanged,  in  Rngiand,  for  ihe  fanpe 

g^vjEin  quafitity  of  metal,  phis:  the.amannt  cf  Hit 

aboUsfaifid  diity ,  tfien  a  greater  ^ad vantage  Wonid  far 

bbtaitied  fiom  impating  eocihineal.thxnfiom.'iili^ 

porting  gold;  and,  consequently',  thfe' merchants^ 
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until  the  ba|^oe  should  be  restoPed,  would  taing 
a  greater  portion  of  their  returns  in  the  fonner* 
than  in  the  latter  article.  Thus,  as  the  impootioii 
of  the  duty  was  followed  by  an  increase  in  the 
•quantity,  and  a  diminution  in  the  value  of  mcmey, 
'SO  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  have  the 
contrary  effect  of  diminishing  its  quanti^,  and 
•increasing  its  value. 

The  reasoning  here  employed,  respectiDg  a  duty 
upon  the  importation  of  cochineal,  applies^  with 
equal  force,  to  dutiat  on  the  importation  of  all 
-other  foreign  articles.  QBteris  paribus,  the  cmuitiy 
which,  while  it  allows  the  precious  metals  to  oooie 
in  without  chaige,  imposes  h%h  protecting  or  pro- 
hibitory duties  upon  the  introduction  of  all  other 
foreign  commodities,  will  retain  in  circulation  a 
more  plentifid  supply  of  gold  and  silver,  and  wiB 
have  a  currency  greater  in  amount,  and  lower  in 
value,  than  the  country  which  adopts  a  more  libecftL 
system  of  commercial  pdicy.    Against  the  advan- 
tages of  firee  trade,  are  to  be  placed,  particularly  in 
a  country  burthened  with  debt,  the  disadvantages 
of  a  currency  somewhat  contracted  in  amount,  and 
increased  in  power.  > 
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It  is  impoMiUe  to  ascertain,  with  precision,  the 
manner  and  the  d^ree  in  which  a  finee,  or  re- 
stricted trade,  influence  the  value  of  money,  when 
its  standard  is  a  foreign  product,  without  an  in- 
quiry into  the  circumstances  which  determine  the 
exchangeable  value  of  foreign  commodities. 

These  circumstances  are  as  follow,  namely,  the 
difference  between  the  comparative  cost  of  pro- 
ducing commodities  in  one  country,  and  the 
comparative  cost  of  producing  them  in  others; 
the  rate  of  profit;  the  expense  of  carriage;  and  the 
proportion  which  exists  between  the  demand  for 
foreign  commodities  in  the  home  market,  and  the 
demand  for  domestic  commodities  in  foreign 
markets.  The  operation  of  these  circumstances 
I  will  now  proceed  to  examine. 

No  difference,  however  great,  in  the  cost  of 
production  universally  in  one  country,  and  the 
cost  of  production  universally  in  another,  can  occa- 
sion an  interchange  of  commodities  between  them. 
Though  England  produced  all  commodities  for 
half  the  cost  required  to  produce  them  in  Poland, 
yet,  between  the  two  countries,  no  exchanges 
would  take  place.  For  if,  in  England,  a  quarter 
of  com,  a  ton  of  iron,  and  a  bale  of  cloth,  &c. 
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^ere  each  produced  at  the  same  cost  represented 
hj  10,  and  were  therefore,  in  Ei^^nd,  all  eqad 
to  each  other  in  exchangeable  valiie;  whife,  ia 
Pokmdy  these  commodities,  which  are  taken  as 
standing  for  the  whde  mass,  were  each  produced  at 
a  double  cost,  repnesemted  by  90,  and  were  therefin^ 
in  Poland,  all  equal  to  each  other  in  value ;  then 
it  is  evident,  that  an  interchai^  of  aiticks 
between  the  two  countries,  instead  of  being 
.aocompacied  by.  a  profit,  would  be  attended  with 
a  loss*  In  Poland,  a  quarter  of  com  is  just  wortk 
a  bale  of  doth,  or  a  tbn  of  iron;  and  if  this  con 
were  sent  to  England,  where  it  is  also  just  woitk 
a  Inde  of  doith,  or  a  ton  of  iron^  it  wobU 
purchase,  in  the  foreign  market,  exactly  the  same 
quantity  of  all  other  commodities  .wli^cfa  it  ooaU 
have  purdiased  in  the  home  market;  Bod  con- 
sequently all  the  expense,  kicuzned  by  the  export 
and  the  import,  would  be  so  niittdi  pace  lad 
um^ecessary  loss. 

On  the  Qontrary,  a  diffeuenoe  in  ti»  cost  of  pw- 
diictaion  bietweea  two  covniries,  aff^wrtrag  comM^- 
Cities  in  eadfa^  not  universaUy  butr  p^rtlolly,  gjn^ei 
immediate  bcciisiott  *a  an  interchange  <tf  6ofi{modir 
If;  in  Potai&d,  the  cost  of  producing  cloth  aod 
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iron,  &c.  &(\  continued  to  be  twice  as  great  as  in 
^England,  while  the  cost  of  raising  com  fell  to  an 
equality  with  the  cost  of  raising  it  in  Eng^iaAid^ 
then  Polish  com  would  be  exchanged  for  J^i^- 
lish  doth  and  iron.    Under  these  drcumstanoes»  a 
quarter  of  com,  in  Poland^  would  be  worth  only 
half  a  bale  of  doth,  or  half  a  ton  of  iron ;  while, 
in  England,  it  would  be  worth  a  whole  bale,  or  a 
whole  ton.    A  Polish  merchant,  after  purchasing 
a  quarter  of  cojim  for  half  a  bale  of  doth,  mighl; 
send  the  com  to  fingl^nd^  and  bring  backt  ip 
exchange,  a  .whole  bale,  thus  realizing  a  profit 
of  one  hundred  per   c^t»  less  the  expanse  of 
carriage.     Should  this    expense   upon  the  two 
artides  amount  to  10  per  cent,  then  would  his 
profit  be  90  per  cent 

Should  the  customary  rate  of  mercantile  pro^ 
for  the  time  required  for  those  transactions,.  Ige 
only  10  per  cent*  then  it  is  evident  that  com- 
petitibn  would  so  r^ulate  the  value  of  Polish 
coT^f  in  England^  and  of  Eng^dsh  cbth,  in  Poland* 
that  tl^  merchant  would  obtain  )Jbas  rate  of  profit, 
apd  no  more.  Now,  his  profit  might  be  brought 
down  to  the  customary  level  of  10  per  cent,  in 
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three  different  ways;  namelj,  by  a  fall  in  the 
value  of  com  in  SSngland^  while  <Joth  retained  ifi 
value  in  Poland,»  or  bj  a  fall  in  the  value  of  doth 
in  Poland^  while  com  retained  its  value  in  Eif - 
land,  or  hy  a  contemporatious  fall  of  c<mi  io 
England,  and  of  doth  in  Poland. 

The  precise  manner  in  which  the  profit  d 
exchanging  English  cloth  for  Polish  com  would 
be  brought  down  to  the  customary  level,  would  be 
determined  by  the  extent  of  the  demand  for  oon 
in  England,  as  compared  with  the  extent  of  the 
demand  for  doth  in  Poland. 

If  the   demand   for   com  in    England  were 
such,  that,  notwithstanding  the  importations  fitxn 
abroad,  it  continued  to  retain  its  former  rdve 
with  respect  to  other  commodities  represented  bj 
«floth  and  iron,  then  cloth  would  be  poured  into 
Poland   until  its  increasing  supply  caused  100 
bales,  worth  100  quarters  of  com  in  England,  to 
be  worth  120  quarters  in  the  Polish  market;  fori 
when  100  bales,  worth  in  England  100  quarters, 
feU    in   the    Polish   market    from  200  to  180 
quarters,  then,   after  defrajring  the    expense  (f 
carriage,  the  merchant,  who  sent  out  English  cloth 
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and  brought  back  Polish  com,  would  just  realise 
the  customary  profit  of  10  per  cent.  If  the  demand 
for  com  in  England  was  so  intense^  that,  not- 
withstanding all  that  could  be  imported,  100 
quarters  were  exchanged  there  for  more  than  100 
bales,  then  the  rate  of  profit  would  be  brought 
to  the  customary  level,  by  competition  increasing 
the  supply  of  doth  in  Poland,  until,  in  that 
country,  100  bales  ceased  to  be  worth  120  quarters 
of  com. 

Again,  by  the  supposition,  the  cost  of  produdng  a 
bale  of  doth  in  Poland  is  equal  to  that  of  producing 
two  quarters  of  com ;  therefore,  without  foreign 
intercourse,  one  bale  must  be  worth  two  quarters. 
Now,  if  the  demand  for  doth  should  become  so 
great,  that,  after  the  opening  of  a  firee  trade  with 
England,  a  bale  of  doth    continued,   notwith- 
standing the  importation  of-  the  article,  to  be 
worth    two    quarters    of    com    in    the    Polish, 
markets,  then,  in  the  English  markets,  a  dedded 
fall  in  the  value  of  com  must  take  place.    For  the 
Polish  merchant,  who  purchased  100  quarters  of 
^m  with  50  bales  of  doth,  would,  after  paying 
the  expense  of  transport,  realise,  th^  custornary 
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profit  of  10  per  cent.,  if  he  disposed  cf  100 
quarters  of  com  in  the  English  market  for  60  baies 
of  doth.  Thus,  this  great  demand  fot*  cloth  ia 
Poland,  would,  in  England,  depress  the  value  of 
com,  until  100  quarters,  formerly  worth  100  balea 
of  doth,  or  100  tons  of  iron,  &c.  exchanged  for  no 
more  than  60  bales,  or  60  tons,  Ace. 

Once  more :  If  the  demand  for  cchu  in  En^and 
were  such,  that,  after  the  importation  obtainable 
from  Poland  had  increased  the  supply,  its  Tahie 

•  •  • 

only  so  fell,  that  100  quarters,  instead  of  exchang- 
ing for  100  bales  of  cloth,  or  100  tons  of  iron, 
exchanged  only  for  80  bales,  or  for  80  tons, 
then,  to  enable  the  merchant  to  defray  the  expense 
of  transport,  and  to  realise  his  customary  jHnofit, 
the  value  of  cloth  must  so  fall  in  the  Pdnh 
market,  that  80  bales,  instead  of  exchanging  for 
160  quarters  of  com,  as  would  be  the  case 
if  no  importation  existed,  would  exchange  for 
no  more  than  120  quarters.  On  the  other 
hand,  if,  in  Poland,  the  demand  for  doth  were 
such,  that  every  100  bales  which  could  be  im- 
ported in  exchange  for  com,  were  worth,  not  100* 
tons  of  iron,  or  200  quarters  of  com,  which  would 
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be  the  case  were  fore^n  intercourse  prohibited* 
bitt  only  80  tons,  or  160  quarters,  then  160 
quarters  of  com,  in  England,  would  become  worth 
no  mcHre  than  1^  bales  of  cloth,  or  120  tons 
of  iron»  because,  carriage  and  profit  being  each  10 
per  cent.,  carriage  would  be  covered,  and  the  cus- 
tomary  profit  realised,  when  the  En^sh  merchant, 
after  selUng  100  bales  in  Poland  for  160  quar- 
ters, could  seU  these  quarters  in  England  for 
120  bales. 

Thus  it  appears,  upon  an  analysis  of  the  prind* 
pies  of  commercial  intercourse,  that  the  value  ot 
hmga  commodities  is  determined  by  camparaiiv0 
difference  in  productive  cost;  by  the  expense  of 
carriage ;  by  the  rate  of  profit;  and  by  the  relative 
degrees  in  Which  different  countries  demand  the 
commodities  of  each  other.  Cketeris  paribus^  an 
alteration  iii  any  one  of  these  circumstances  would 
alter  the  value  of  home  products  in  the  foreign 
market,  or  would  alter  the  value  of  foreign  pro- 
duets  in  the  home  market ;  or  would,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  alter  the  value  of  home  products 
in  the  foreign,  and  of  foreign  products  in  the 
home  market. 
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Having  thus  explained  the  drcumstances  wbidi 
determine  the  value  of  foreign  commodities,  we 
shall  be  aUe  to  trace,  with  more  precisioD  and 
distinctness  than  could  otherwise  be  done^  the 
mantier  in  which  free  trade  influences  the  vaheof 
money,  when  its  standard  is  a  fore^  prodiict 

Let  us  suppose,  that,  with  respect  to  prodDctive 
cost,  and  to  exchangeable  value,  commodities  in 
general  have  the  same  relation  to  each  other  in 
England,  which    they  have    to    each  other  io 
Poland ;   while  England  can  produce  a;  bek  of 
cloth  at  half  the  cost  at  which  she  can  produce 
a    quarter    of   com,    or    a    ton    of    ircMi,— and 
Poland  can  produce  a  quarter  of  com  for  baif 
*  the  price  at  which  she  can  produce  a  bale  of 
cloth,  or  a.  ton  of  iron,  &a    Let   us  suppose 
further,  that,  between  England  and  Pdand,  com- 
mercial   intercourse    is    prohibited,    while  both 
countries  export   doth   to  South  America,  and 
bring  back  gold  in  return,  cost  of  carrii^  and 
customary  profits  together,  amounting  eYeiy  where 
to  SO  per  cent 

Under  these  circumstances,  gold   wiO  be  o( 
much   less  value  in   England   than    in  Pobod. 
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The  doth  of  the  two  countries  is  assumed  to 
be  of  the  same  quality,  and  will  necessarily  sell 
in  the  American  markets  for  the  same  quantity 
of  gold ;  say  100  bales  of  the  manufacture  for  100 
ounces  of  the  metal.  Now,  when  these  100  ounces 
of  gold  are  brought  to  England,  they  must,  to 
cover  the  cost  of  carriage,  and  to  give  the  mer- 
chant his  customary  profit,  be  worth  there  120 
bales  of  cloth.  And  as,  by  the  supposition, 
120  bales  of  cloth  are,  in  England,  equal  in 
productive  cost,  and,  therefore,  in  exchangeable 
value,  to  60  quarters  of  com,  or  60  tons  of 
iron;  so  100  ounces  of  gold  would  be  worth 
only  these  quantities  of  such  commodities.  But 
the  100  ounces  of  gold,  for  which  the  100  bales 
of  Polish  doth  sold,  would  also,  to  cover 
carriage,  and  to  afford  the  usual  profit,  be  worth 
120  bales  of  doth,  when  brought  to  Poland. 
Here,  however,  180  bales  of  doth  are  equal  in 
productive  cost,  and  in  value,  to  120  tons  of 
iron,  and  to  240  quarters  of  com.  Consequently, 
100  ounces  of  gold  would,  in  England,  be  the 
price  of  120  bales  of  cloth,  60  quarters  of  com, 

£  E 
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or  60  tons  of  iroh»  &c. ;  while,  in  Poland,  tbq 
would  be  the  prioe  of  ISO  bales,  of  ISO  tm, 
or  of  240  quarters,  &c. 

Assuming  that  profit  and  carriage  amoont  to 
only  10  per  cent  in  England,  while  tbej  cod- 
tinued  at  SO  per  cent,  in  Poland,  theq,  all 
things  remaining  as  before,  prices  in  the  two 
countries  would  be  as  follows  i-^vm.  in  'Ea^BDi, 
100  ounces  of  gold  would  purchase  only  110  bata 
of  doth,  or  55  quarters  of  com,  or  55  tons  of  im 
itc ;  while,  in  Poland,  the  same  ipiantily  worid 
procure,  as  formeiiy,  120  bales,  or  ISO  M 
or  840  quarters,  &c. 

These  illustrations .  are  sufficient  to  eBtiiM 
the  principle,  that  a  country  possesring  coo- 
paratiTe  facitities  for  the  production  of  articks 
extensiydy  in  demand  in  the  countries  jid^f 
the  precious  metals,  will  draw  to  herself  a  more 
abundant  supply  of  these  metals  than  her  vof^ 
hours,  and  will,  consequently,  have  a  higher  scale 
of  general  prices.  A  lower  rate  of  profit^  or  i  | 
less  expeaaae  for  carriage,  may,  either  aevaai^ 
or  conjoinily,  add  to  these  effects;  whileal^'i^ 
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I         ^Me  of  pltAt,  or  a  greater  coft  fet  carriagle^  n^af, 
I         ^v^rally  or  conjoinfly,  dontribilfe'  i^  counferacf! 

We  have  hoW^  ttr  cotfdider  in  What  maniie]^  af 
fifee  tfade  woidd  alter  l^at  distoitotSDn,  and  l^dtf 
value  of  the  precious  odetds;  #Mch  take  plac^ 
tvhen  C6untrfes»'  impeding  golil  ilnd  silver^  are' 
Restricted  in  their  commeroial  inteitoour^  with^ 
eaeh  other.  We  will  employ  the  same  iUVistratioii^ 
as  befcM^;  andi*  ki  ord^  to  ascertain  with  pre-> 
eision  the  natu)^  and'  extent-  of  the  change  whiefi 
the  adoption  of  fi^  tirade  wotdd  infroduce,  it  is 
necessary  to^  retain  a-  distinclJ  conception  of  the 
pi^e-^bdating  circumMances.  The§e,  as  we  have' 
just^een»  are  as-  follow  :— 

In  Engbind)^  a  quarter  of  com;  and  a  ton  of 
iron,  are  equal  in  cost,  and  in  value;  While  it 
6ale  of  doth  is  produced  at  half  the  cost,  and 
possesses  half  the  vallie  of  eith^  of  the  otheiii 
aftides.  In  Poland,  a  ton  of  iron,  and'  a  btdi^ 
of  cloth,,  are  equal  ih  cost,-  aild*  id  value;  whil^ 
a  quarter  of  corti^  ob&ined'  at  hatf  their  costi  is  df 
half  tfie*  value  of  each  of  the  other  articles;  Both 
countries  send  clMh^  tb-America^  where,  from  the 
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demand,  100  bales  sell  for  100  ounces.  In 
England,  carriage  and  profit  amount  to  10  per 
cent.,  and,  theref(Nre,  the  English  merchant  replaces 
tiie  expense  of  transport,  and  realises  the  customaij 
j^rofit,  when  the  100  ounces,  which  he  gets  for  his 
100  bales,  are  worth,  in  the  English  market^  110 
bales  of  cloth,  or  55  tons  of  iron,  or  55  quarters 
of  com.  In  Poland,  carriage  and  profit  amouDt 
to  20  per  cent,  and,  therefore,  the  FoM 
merchant  covers  the  one,  and  realises  the  other, 
when  the  100  ounces,  which  he  obtains  for  his 
100  bales,  are  worth,  in  the  Polish  market, 
120  bales  of  cloth,  120  tons  of  iron,  or  240 
quarters  of  com.  In  England,  the  price  of  dotb 
would  be  10  per  cent.,  that  of  iron  100  per  cent, 
and  that  of  com  SOO  per  cent,  higher  than  in 
Poland. 

Such  being  the  comparative  scale  of  general 
prices  in  England  and  in  Poland,  what  effect 
would  be  produced  on  *the  value  of  money  m 
England,  were  she,  instead  of  prohibiting  T(^ 
com,  to  permit  its  importation  duty  free  ? 

As,  by  the  supposition,  the  value  of  gold,  lo 
rdation  to  each  and  every  commodity,  is  lower  m 
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JBogland  than  in  Poland,  the  merchant  who  should 
send  corn  from  Poland,  would  bring  back  his 
return  in  gold ;  because,  hj  so  doing,  he  would 
realise  the  greatest  profit.  This  profit,  in  the  first 
instance,  would  be  enormous.  In  Poland,  100 
ounces  of  gold  purchase  240  quarters  of  com; 
and,  when  conveyed  to  England,  the  240  quarters 
purchase  436  ounces  of  gold ;  so  that  the  profit 
upon  the  transaction  would  amount  to  upwards 
of  300  per  cent.  Such  an  extraordinary  rate  of 
return  would  excite  universal  competition  for 
pouring  Polish  com  into  England,  and  English 
gold  into  Poland,  until,  in  consequence  of  increas- 
ing supply,  the  value  of  com  fell  in  the  markets 
of  the  former,  and  that  of  gold  in  the  markets  of 
the  latter  country. 

The  self-same  process  which  increased  the  supply 
and  diminished  the  value  of  gold  in  the  Polish 
markets,  would  diminish  its  supply  and  increase 
its  value  in  the  English  markets.  It  is  self-evident, 
indeed,  that  Poland  cannot  acquire  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  the  metals  than  before,  and  England  retain 
the  same  quantity  as  before,  unless  a  more  abun- 
dant importation  of  them  should  take  place  from 
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Ibe  co«iiitrieB  .^f  ^  i^W^s.  But,  by  the  fiuppcm- 
tAOD,  I^Uth  America  has  akeadj  m  much  x>f  the 
CQQiiQiCM^y  /or  w)iV2b  ^he  exchaoges  gold  as  jshe  k 
*  aUe  md  wVUng  to  purchaf^e  at  the  price  of  100 
ouppe^  iSor  )00  bales;  axid,  consequently,  mflie 
cloth  cannot  he  sent  to  America^  in  exchange  for 
the  metals,  without  reducing  the  price  of  100 
balep  hejiow  100  ounces  of  gold,  ^iow,  if  the 
price  pf  100  bal^  of  dpt^  &11,  in  America, 
l^o^KT  100  ounces  of  gold,  thra,  ip  order  to  corer 
t)>e  cost  of  carri%e,  «fid  to  give  the  n^erdiaot 
Ips  customary  profit,  100  punces  of  gold  in  Eng- 
land must  ))ecQme  more  valuable  than  110  bales  of 
doth.  Thi^s  it  amounts  to  a  perfect  demon- 
stralion,  that  opening  the  ports  of  England  to  the 
free  admission  of  Polish  com  would  diminish 
the  supply,  and  raise  the  value,  of  the  precious 
ipetak  in  the  English  markets.  The  fidl  in  the 
price  of  com  would  be  accompanied  with  a  general 
fall  in  the  prices  of  all  commodities. 

If  Poland  acted  on  the  principle  of  reciprocity, 
and  admitted  the  importation,  diity  finee,  of  English 
dotli,  tliLcn,'  under  the  circumstances  given,  the 
rise  in  the  value  pf  golc},  and  the  £|11  in  general 
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prices  in  England,  oould  not  amount  to  quite  10 
per  cent.    Befine  the  eBtablishment  of  free  trade 
between  the  two  countries,  100  ounces  .of  gold 
were  worth,  in  Poland,  ISO  bales  of  dot^,  and  in 
England  only  110  bal^ ;  and  it  was  in  consequence 
of  this  low  comparative  value  <^  the  metal  in 
England,  that,  when  the  trade  was  opened,  gold, 
instead  of  doth,  was  sent  to  Poland  in  exchange 
for  com.    But,  when  the  exdiange  of  gold  for 
oam  has  raised  the  value  of  the  metal  in  England 
until  100  ounces  are  there  worth  120  bales,  and 
depressed  its  value  in  Poland  until  100  ounces  are 
worth  less  than  120  bales,  then  it  is  evident,  that 
exporting  doth  in  exchange  for  com  will  be  more 
profitable  than  exporting  gold  in  exchange  ibr 
c(Nm.    It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that,  before  the 
value  of  100  ounces  of  gold,  in  the  English  market, 
rose  from  110  to  120  bales  of  doth,  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  metals,  and  the  faH  of  prices,  would  be 
arrested. 

If  Pdand  reftised  to  act  upon  the  prindple  of' 
redprodty,  and  continued  to  prohibit  British 
products,  the  result  would  be  different.  In  this 
case,  the  Polish  com  impwted  would  continue  to 
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be  paid  for  in  gold ;  and  the  limit  to  the  espoit 
of  the  metals  could  only  be  attained^  when  gaU 
should  have  so  fallen  in  Poland,  and  com  so  iSsdleD 
in  Ei^land,  as  to  bring  down  the  profits  of  the 
merchant  to  the  ordinary  level.  If»  in  Pdani 
100  ounces  of  gold,  which  were  originally  worth 
240  quarters  of  com,  should  become  worth  no 
more  th^n  180  quarters,  then,  in  England,  180 
quarters  would  be  worth  110  ounces  of  gold ;  tar 
the  English  merchant,  purchasing,  in  Poland,  180 
quarters  of  com  for  100  ounces  of  gold,  and 
selling  these  180  quarters,  in  England,  for  110 
ounces,  would  just  pay  the  cost  of  carriage  and 
realise  the  customary  profit.  If,  however,  gold 
became  lower  in  Poland,  then  com  would  becmne 
higher  in  England ;  and  if  com  became  Iowa  in 
England,  then  gold  would  become  higher  in 
Poland.  But  at  whatever  point  the  demand  fixed 
the  value  of  com  in  England,  and,  by  consequence, 
the  value  of  gold  in  Poland,  it  is  obvious  that,  m 
the  circumstances  assumed,  the  free  importation  of 
Polish  com  into  England,  while  Poland  prohibited 
the  products  of  British  industry,,  would  occasioii, 
in  the  English  markets,  some  very  considerable 
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dinuDUtion  in  the  quantity,  and  rise  in  the  value, 
of  the  precious  metals. 

The  diminution  in  the  quantity,  and  the  rise  in 
the  value,  of  the  metals,  would  be  prevented,  as 

4 

has  been  alre^uiy  shown,  by  prohibiting  Polish 
com ;  and  would  be  counteracted,  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  a  duty,  not  amounting  to  a  prohibition, 
on  the  importation  of  this  article.  The  effect 
which  a  duty  on  the  importation  of  com  would 
have  on  the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  I  will 
now  endeavour  to  explain. 

We  will  assume  that,  while  Poland  prohibits 
English  goods,  and  England  admits  Polish  corn 
duty  firee,  the  English  merchant  gains  the  10  per 
cent,  necessary  to  cover  cost  of  carriage  and  to 
realise  customary  profits,  by  purchasing,  in 
Poland,  180  quarters  of  com  for  100  ounces  of 
gold,  and  by  selling  these  180  quarters,  in  the 
English  market,  for  110  ounces.  This  being  the 
previous  state  of  things,  we  will  assume,  fiirther, 
that  England  imposes  upon  every  100  quarters  of 
com  imported,  a  duty  of  20  ounces  of  gold.  The 
question  is»  what  effect  will  this  duty  have  upon 
the  value  of  com  in  England,  and  of  gold  in 
Poland? 
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It  i$  qfdte  evideat,  tbat,  if  160  quartan  of  con 
continued  to  be  purchased^  in  Polimd,  lor  IM 
ounces  of  gold,  and  sold,  in  Englaiid,  for  110 
oimoes,  the  merchant  who  engaged  in  the  tmos- 
action,  instead  of  gaining  10  per  catt.  to  cover 
carriage  and  pn^t,  would,  after  paying  the  datr, 
at  the  rate  of  20  ounces  fi>r  every  100  ^piarten^ 
suffer  a  loss  of  SI  ounces  of  gold ;  for,  fay  the 
supposition,  he  pays  100  ounces  for  com,  5  oonces 
for  carriage,  and  S6  ounces  for  duty^— equal,  in 
all,  to  141  ounces,  while  he  sdils  tlus  com  for  no 
more  than  110  ounces.  Under  such  circum- 
stances,  the  in^iortation  dP  com,  in  exchange  ftr 
gold,  must  necessarily  cease,  and  cannot  be  re- 
newed until  a  rise  in  the  value  of  gold  in  Poland^ 
or  of  own  in^  England,  allows  the  trade  to  be 
carried  on  with  the  customary  rate  c^  profit 

When  gold  ceased  to  be  sent  from  ESn^md 
to  Poland,  its  diminbhed  suj^ly,  in  the  latter 
country,  would  raise  its  value,  while  its  aooumo- 
lating  supply  in  the  former  would  lower  its  valne; 
and,  in  like  manner,  when  ^ora  was  no  longer 
sent  from  Poland  to  England,  the  suhtractioB  of 
the  customary  su  j^y  would  raise  its  value  in  the 
latter  country,  while  redundancy  would  reduce  ite 
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valfie  in  the  former.    From  the  diffetaent  injure 

I  . 

and  uses  of  the  two  comiDodities,  how^vier,  coni 
iKTOuld  rise  in  England,  and  &J1  in  Poland,  in  a 
iWicb  gneater  proportion  than  gold  could  rise  in 
Pdand^  and  &U  in  England* 

If  the  increased  price  of  corn  in  England  should 
Bot  give  encouragement  to  tillage^  and  oopasion  an 
increased  supply  of  grain  of  home  growth,  impor* 
tation  would  speedily  be  resumed,  to  the  same 
extent  as  before ;  and,  in  the  Polish  market,  tb# 
former  proportion  between  the  value  of  com  and 
of  gold  would  be  pretty  nearly  restored.    In  the 
English  market,  the  price  of  com,  in  ordinary 
years,  would  be  raised  by  the  amount  of  the  duty 
on  importation;    but,  as  the  same  quantity  of 
grain  as  before  would  be  purchased  from  Poland 
at  nearly  the  same  price,  ^Id  would  flow  out  ^B 
formerly,  and  there  would  be  no  permanent  reten- 
tion of  the  precious  metals,  lowering  their  value 
and  r^ng  general  prices. 

It  is  quite  certain^  however^  that  the  suspension 
of  foreign  importation,  and  the  consequent  rise  of 
prices,  would  give  a  new  impulse  to  tillage^  and 
cqU  forth  increased  supplies  of  com  of  home 
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growth.  The  necessary  effects  would  be,  tint 
less  com  would  be  brought  from  Poland,  and  lesi 
gold  sent  there  in  pajment ;  and  that  the  predoos 
metals  would  increase  in  quantity,  and  fiill  ib 
value,  in  England,  and  decrease  in  quantitj,  and 
rise  in  value,  in  Poland. 

From  these  illustrations  it  appears,  that  a  duly 
upon  the  importation  of  com  would,  in  proportioD 
to  its  amount,  counteract  that  efflux  of  the  metaH 
and  that  rise  in  general  prices  which  would  tab 
place  in  a  country  circumstanced  like  England,  if 
foreign  com  were  admitted  duty  free,  while  the 
countries  supplying  it  refused  to  act  upon  the 
principle  of  reciprocity. 

If  a  duty  should  be  imposed,  after  importatioo 
duty  free  had  raised  the  value  of  the  metals  in 
England,  and  lowered  their  value  in  Poland,  then 
the  permanent  rise  in  the  price  of  com  in  England 
would  not  be  so  great  as  the  amount  of  the  duty, 
because  the  duty,  as  has  been  already  shown,  bj 
checking  the  importation  of  com,  and  exportation 
of  the  metals,  would  have  the  effect  of  raising  the 
value  of  gold  in  the  Polish  markets.  But  in 
whatever  proportion  the  value  of  gold  rose  in  the 
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Polish  market,  in  that  same  proportion  a  less  rise 
in  the  value  of  corn  in  the  English  markets  would 
be  sufficient  to  indemnify  the  importing  merchant 
for  the  duty  which  he  paid. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  given  duty  on  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  com  were  imposed,  after  a 
system  of  prohibition  had  increased  the  quantity, 
and    diminished    the  value,  of   the    metals    in 
England,  and  decreased  their  quantity,  and  raised 
their  value,  in  Poland,  then  the  opening  of  the 
ports,  upon  the  payment  of  this  given  duty,  would 
occasion  a  less  permanent  decline  in  the  value  of 
com  than  that  which  might  be  deduced  from  a 
calculation  of  the  actual  prices  of  com  in  England 
and  in  Poland.    The  reason  is  this :  as  a  stream 
of  the  precious  metals  flowed  from  England  to 
Poland,  in  exchange  for  com,  gold  would  increase 
in  quantity,  and    faU    in  value,  in  the  I'olish 
markets.    Now,  as  com  and  gold  cannot  be  inter- 
changed between  the  two  countries,  except  the 
difference  between  the  price  of  com  in  England 
and  Poland  be  sufficient  to  cover  carriage,  duty, 
and  customary  profits,  it  is  evident  that,  in  what- 
ever proportion  the  value  of  gold  may  fall  in 
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Poland,  in  that  sane  propmrtioii  the  prioe  of  eon^ 
in  England,  must  rise  above  the  poiot  at  wfaki  k 
Would  halve  settled  had!  no  alteration-  in  Hae  idatiie 
worth  of  gold  and  com  taken  pkvoe  in  Pbland. 

The  principle  here  explained  is  of  iinaneifisfr 
practical  importance.  Alter  hsvmg,  for  a  ow- 
siderable  period,  adhered  to  a  prohibitory  qrskei^ 
with'  respect  to  covn^  we  are  abeut  to  open  «« 
ports  to  foreign  grain,  upon  the  pa^naient  of  a 
pn>tecting  diaty.  This  alteration  w91  bave'  a  » 
cessary  tendency  to  increase  the  quantity,  and  to 
reduce  the  vaiiie^  of  the  predouB  aaefeb,  in  Ihe 
growing  countries'  of  the  JkoiAJit  of  Buti^.  Ic  b 
ietf-evident,  that,  as  tbe  price  of  com'  riseff  ia  tk 
countries  from  which  it  is>ex^rted»  the  price  al 
wimh  it  canf  be  imported  into  Englatid  nnust  rise 
alsoi  The  duty  upon  the  importation  of  ferei^con^ 
at  whatever  amount  it  may  be  fixed,  WiB  aiofd  a 
more  edeetoal-  protection  to  domesisc  agriciflitare 
tiian  is  at  present  apparent,  £pmi  the  acrtael  averip^ 
prices  of  com^  in  England,  and  in  the  gMnog 
cQimtries  from  Which>  importation  may  talte  pia««i 

In  endeturoiiring  to  explain  the  eftidctf  at  fiM 
trade  upon  the  value  of  mbneyl  the  itt^MMancei 
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as  well  as  the  unexplored  nature  of  the  subject, 
had  led  me  into  iUustrations  somewhat  intricate 
and  operose.  It  may,  therefore,  be  proper,  in 
concluding  this  section,  to  recapitulate,  briefly  and 
connectedly,  the  practical  principles  which  appear 
to  have  been  established. 

1.  High  protecting  and  prohibitory  duties,  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  commodities,  have  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  supply,  and  of  lowering  the  value, 
of  the  precious  metals;  and  the  adoption  of  a 
more  fiberal  system  of  commercial  poKcy  must 
have  the  contrary  effect,  of  diminishing  their 
quantity,  and  of  raising  their  value. 

2.  A  country  possessing  comparative  advantages 
in  the  production  of  the  commodities  most  exten- 
sively in  demand^  in  the  countries  supplying  the 
precious  metals,  wiU  draw  to  herself  a  more 
abundant  supply  of  these  metals  than  her  neigh- 
bours, and  will,  consequent^,  have  a  higher  scale 
of  general  prices. 

8.  The  increase  in  the  quantity,  and  the  fall  in 
the  value,  of  the  metals,  will  be  carried  to  a  still 
greater  extent,,  if  the  country  possessing  compa- 
rative advantages  in  the  production  of  commodities 
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most  in  demand,  should,  at  the  same  time,  have  a 
lower  rate  of  profit,  or  have  less  to  pa^  for  tiie 
transport  of  her  products,  than  her  neighbours. 

4.  The  country  which,  from  the  above  causes^ 
draws  to  herself  a  more  abundant  supply  of  tk 
precious  metals,  may  be  deprived  of  this  more 
abundant  supply,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  if  die 
permit  the  importation,  duty  free,  of  foreign  001&- 
modities  extensively  in  demand,  while  the  coontiy 
producing  such  commodities  refuses  to  act  upon 
the  principle  of  reciprocity,  and  receives  only  gold 
in  return. 

5.  The  subtraction  of  the  precious  metab, 
described  in  the  above  paragraph,  and  the  con- 
sequent fall  in  general  prices,  might  be  prevented 
by  retaliating  the  prohibitory  system,  and  dinii- 
nished  by  imposing  duties  on  the  importatiop  ot 
foreign  commodities  coming  from  countries  refusing 
to  act  on  the  principle  of  reciprocity. . 

Having  now  explained  the  principles  whidi 
determine  the  value  of  money  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  pointed  out  the  manner  in  whidi  a  free 
or  a  restricted  trade  modifies  their  practical  opera- 
tion, one  other  question  remains  for  consideratioo, 
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namely,  how  far  it  may  be  expedient  for  a  country 
to  frame  its  commercial  system  with  a  view  to  the 
retention  of  the  precious  metals,  and  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  high  comparative  scale  of  general 
prices  ? 

The  leading  doctrine  of  the  mercantile  system, 
that  foreign  trade  enriches  a  country,  by  causing 
the  importation  of  gold  and  silver,"  is  now  univer- 
sally admitted  to  be  erroneous.  When  the  low  com- 
parative value  of  the  precious  metals,  in  the  home 
mai*ket,  renders  them  the  most  eligible  articles 
with  which  foreign  purchases  can  be  effected,  then 
their  exportation  occasions  a  greater  immediate 
addition  to  the  wealth  of  a  country,  than  the  ex- 
portation of  any  other  commodity.  It  admits  of 
the  clearest  demonstration,  that  it  would  be  a 
positive  sacrifice  of  wealth,  to  prohibit  or  restrict 
foreign  importations,  because  such  importations,  if 
admitted,  must  be  paid  for  in  gold  and  silver.  Are 
there  not  particular  occasions,  however,  on  which 
the  making  of  this  sacrifice  of  wealth  might,  for 
some  time  at  least,  be  expedient  ? 

It  is  of  no  importance  whatever,  in  respect  to 
domestic  transactions,  whether  the  value  of  money 
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he  high  or  be  low,  provided  the  eDgagemeiits  lo 
which  individuals,  and  the  public,  are  liable,  am- 
tiaue  to  be  dischargeable  in  a  currency  of  the  same 
value  with  that  in  which  they  were  oontraded. 
Fluctuations  in  the  value  of  currency  are  the  ten- 
pests  which  disturb,  the  hurricanes  whidi  dev» 
tate,  the  commerdid  world.  Alter  a  country  has,  as 
it  were,  dammed  up  the  precious  metals,  by  prohiiH- 
tions  and  high  duties  upon  the  importation  of  foreigB 
commodities,   and    when    all   existing    cxmtracts, 
whether  of  a  private  or  of  a  public  nature,  have  been 
made  in  a  circulating  medium  thus  artificially  re- 
duced in  value,  a  free  trade,  permitting  the  metak 
to  find  their  natural  level,  should  be  introduced  wilb 
the  utmost  caution  and  circumspection,  and  by  skm 
and  almost  imperceptible  gradations.   If  the  legisbp 
ture,  without  previously  adopting  measures^  either 
direct  or  indirect,  for  re-adjusting  the  standard  of 
money,  were  suddenly  to  admit  foreign  com,  dutj 
iree,  a  commercial  crisis  wotdd  ensue,  more  tesrife 
than  any  which  has  hitherto  occurred ;  the  pressuie 
of  taxation   would  become  intolerable,   and  the 
^national  creditor  could  not  be  paid« 

With  the  evik  incident  upon  a  sudden  <^KWif 
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of  the  p(MPt3  to  ft>reigR  wm,  duty  lm»  we  ana  ngt 
very  liMy  to  fe^  Yi^t?4 ;  the  (JoiigeD  with  whkh  w 
nre  at  present  thr^t^p^d,  is,  Ie«t  the  legislature 
^ould  err,  hy  felling  into  the  pf^osite  ^tr^fiie, 
dud  ybould,  by  injudicious  aud  sbort-^igh^d  elfofto 
for  ^urtnining  prices  at  ai)  i^rtificial  elevation, 
ultimately  depress  them  beloi¥  the  |^el  wfiich  they 
would  naturally  preserve  uadey  »  ^y^/t^m  of  F^f^ 
Triide. 

It  has  been  already  sufficiently  fhoivn»  tba(  (he 
malii  cirpufnstanoe,  which  en^ibles  ^  country  to 
attract  (p  herself  4  more  abupdant  fiupply  of  Xhfi 
precious  metals  than  her  neighbours^  is  the  posae^ 
sion  of  comparative  advantages  in  the  j^oductiop 
of  commodities  extensively  in  demand,  in  the  coun- 
tries supplying  gold  and  silver.  England  does  not^ 
like  France,  in  the  case  of  wines,  possess  any  com* 
parative  advantages  in  raising  peculiar  agricultural 
products,  extensively  demanded  in  foreign  countries; 
her  comparative  advantages  consist  ia  her  manur 
facturing  si^riority.  Now,  it  has  been  repeatedly 
den^onstrated  throughout  this  work,  that  our 
manufacturing  superiority  cannot  be  preserv^ 
unless  the  importation,  of  com,  and  other  agricul- 
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High  protecting  and  prohibitoiy  duties  upon  the 
introduction  of  food,  and  of  the  materials  of  neces- 
saries,  would  lower  the  rate  of  profit  in  England 
below  the  general  level ;  would  cause  capital  and 
skill  to  emigrate ;  would  transfer  to  France^  to  the 
Netherlands,  to  Switzerland,  to  Germany,  and, 
ultimately,  to  the  United  States,  that  manufacturing 
superiority  which  we  now  possess.  Hence,  in  tiieir 
ultimate,  and  no  very  remote  consequences,  such 
duties  and  prohibitions,  instead  of  retaining  in  this 
country  a  more  abundant  supply  of  gold  and  silver, 
would  be,  altogether,  destructive  of  the  cause 
which  has  hitherto  rendered  this  country  the  centre 
"towards  which  the  precious  metals  gravitate. 


^  5. — On  the  Specific  Measures  whichy  in  revising^  tie 
Com  LawSy  the -Legislature  should  adopi. 

And  now,  if  we  have  been  at  all  successful  in 
unfolding  the  principles  of  the  external  com  trade, 
in  examining  the  exceptions  to  which  these  prin- 
ciples are  liable,  and  in  tracing  and  comparing  the 
eflTects  which  freedom  and  restriction  would  re- 
spectively produce,  the  irresistible  conclusion  must 
i)e,  that  the  introduction  of  a  free  trade  in  agri- 
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cultural  produce  is  the  gre^t  object  which  the  Legis- 
lature should  pursue.  In  effecting  thb  most  im- 
portant improvement  in  our  economical  system^ 
however,  difficulty  and  embarrassment  may  occur^ 
and  considerable  caution  will  be  required.  We 
may  lay  it  down,  as  a  universal  maxim  in  political 
science,  that  sudden  change  is  evil.  The  truth  of 
this  principle,  as  it  applies  to  the  case  of  a  precipi- 
tate fall  from  an  artificial  scale  of  prices,  has  been 
fully  established,  as  well  by  general  reasoning  as 
by  a  reference  to  facts.  Now,  in  order  to  guard  £rom 
impending  calamity  a  very  numerous  and  a  most 
important  class  of  the  community,  as  well  as  to 
prevent  that  waste  of  the  national  resources  which 
must  ever  accompany  an  alteration  in  the  value  of 
currency  and  a  sudden '  breaking  up  of  the  accuse 
tomed  channels  of  industry,  it  becomes  highly 
necessary  that  the  Legislature,  without  ever  losing 
sight  of  the  great  ultimate  object  of  introducing  a 
free  trade  in  agricultural  produce,  should  afford 
the  domestic  grower  a  temporary  protection. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  double  object  of 
affording  the  farmer  temporary  protection,  and  of 
gradually  introducing  a  free  trade  in  the  produc- 
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tioDfl  bf  tike  mfl^  tte  L^lMtir*  ^t>tad  isabsllMf^ 
fw  tte  presefit  tylteiii  of  avet&g^>  a  duty  dO  the 
ifnp6itAtibii  of  foi^ign  c6ni^  t^hich  duty  should 
flitmially  diminfeh,  md  fall  btr  degt^^es  to  toothii^. 
The%iungx)f  the  amount  of  the  protecting  dotj, 
in  the  first  inrtmrcb,  is  of  mxith  te^s  importance 
^ah  the  tdjusdi^  of  the  graduated  ^cale  for  iti 
lilttttaOe  ceesatkfiT.    It  is  obv1(His»  that»  at  its  conn 
mroceoibnt,  the  daty  should  be  sufficiently  high  to 
•ecore,  as  fer  as  legislative  protection  can  secure^ 
the  tostomary  rate  of  profit  on  the  capital  already 
invested  in  the  soil,  and  to  prevent  any  inateriai 
ifiRiinution  in  the  quantity,  and  rise  in  the  value 
itf  the  precious  metals.   To  determine  with  precisoA 
tiie  amount  of  duty  which  in%ht  attain,  without 
goin^  beyond  these  objects,  would,  probably,  be 
Itnpmcticable.    But,  of  the  two  errors,  it  would  ht 
better  to  begin  with  too  high,  than  with  too  low  k 
dmy.    If  ^  were  to  coinmit  the  error  of  fixing  the 
duty  tod  iow,  a  calamitous  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency would  ensue;  and  If,  after  a  consideralife 
importation  fi*Om   abiiMid^  «n  sibandftnt   harvest 
sbMdd  IbUow^  an  excessive  supply,  Requiring  yean 
to  isiMorbit,  might  be  tfarowntipon  the  market ;  and 
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the  country  m^ht  be  visitedy  fivr  a  peiiod  more  or 
leas  protracted,  with  severe  agricultural  distress, 
which  no  legislative  measure  could  remove.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  were  to  commit  the  enxn' 
of  ixing  the  duty  too  high,  and,  if  a  deficieat 
harvest  followed,  reducing  the  supply  of  com  below 
the  ordinary  consumption,  Gk>vemment  mi^t  im- 
mediately rectify  the  mistake  by  lowering,  or,  if 
the  dearth  were  severe,  by  snspemding,  for  a  short 
period,  the  duty  upon  importation.  The  advocatM 
of  free  trade,  therefore,  need  not  to  be  apprehen^ve 
of  granting  the  agriculturists,  in  the  first  instance, 
whatever  amount  of  duty  may  be  deemed  nece»» 
sary  to  the  protection  ,of  the  ea|»ital  already  iB^ 
vested  in  the  soil. 

The  object  about  which  we  should  be  soUcifous, 
is  the  graduated  scale  by  which  we  may  provide  Sm 
the  ftsial  and  total  abolition  of  all  duties  and  restrio^ 
tions  on  the  importation  of  raw  produoe*  Oo  thq 
same  principle,  that  the  duty  should  not  oammeneb 
too  low,  the  scale  should  aot  decline  too  rapidly. 
The  object  to  be  attained  is,  that,  as  th^  cmrent 
kases  expire,  and  as  the  capita  flveady  invested 
ID  th0  9oii  tt<}uirti  to  be  vqitaced,  those  wfaofMk 
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aess  disposable  capital  should  have  due  and  tii 
warning  not  to  direct  it  to  the  cultivatioD  of  lands 
too  inferior  in  qualitj  to  be  profitably  tilled  under 
the  natural  protection  afforded  by  the  cost  of 
carriage.  This  object,  a  slpwly  declining  scale 
of  duties  would  sufficiently  attain,  while  it  would 
protect  capital  already  invested  froni  unequal 
competition,  and  prevent,  as  far  as  foreign  impor- 
tation might  be  concerned,  that  excessive  suj^y 
of  produce,  which,  as  often  as  it  occurs,  brings 
distress  and  ruin  on  the  cultivator. 

It  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  however,  that 
periods  of  excessive  supply,  and  consequently  of 
agricultural  distress,  are  inherent  in  a  restrictive 
system.  We  may  prevent  foreign  com  from  comu^ 
in,  but  we  cannot  prevent  two  or  three  abundant 
harvests  from  occurring  in  succession,  and  suddenly 
bringing  down  the  high  artificial  prices  which 
protection  had  created,  to  that  extreme  point  of 
depression  at  which  British  com  may  be  sent  with 
a  profit  to  the  foreign  market.  So  long  as  our 
declining  scale  of  duties  shall  continue  to  force  an 
independent  supply  of  com  in  average  yeais,  so 
long  in  abundant  years  our  markets  will  be  glutted, 
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and  agricultural  distress  will  prevail  To  mitigate 
this  distress,  a  bounty  should  be  granted  upon 
exportation,  equal  in  anjount  to  the  duty  imposed 
on  importation. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  work*  it  was  shown^ 
that  when  a  tax  is  ]aid  upon  a  domestic  com- 
modity, a  duty  of  equal  amount  on  the  impor- 
tation of  the  similar  foreign  article,  accompanied 
by  a  bounty,  also  of  equal  amount,  on  the  expor- 
tation of  the  domestic  commodity,  is  necessary  in 
order  to  restore  domestic  and  foreign  industry  to 
that  equilibrium  which  they  would  have  preserved 
had  no  taxation   been  imposed.      To  whatever 
extent  ill-regulated  tithes,  poor  rates,  or  other 
chaises,  fall  more  heavily  upon  agriculture  than 
on  other  branches  of  industry,  to  that  extent 
the  farmer,  on  the  principle  of  equal  dealing,  is 
entitled  to  a  bounty  upon  exportation.     He  would 
be  entitled  to  a  bounty  to  this  extent  even  if 
he  could,  as  in  the,  case  of  the  manufacturer, 
regulate  with  exactness  the  quantity  of  his  pro- 
ducts.    But,  in  agriculture,   the  seasons  have  a 

*  Page  )319. 
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ptmerM  influence  in  regaling  th^^  quantity  of 
products.     When  the  farmer  cultivates  •  to  such 
kn  extent  that,  in  average  years,  the  supply  of 
corn  is  equal  to  the  demand,  then  two  or  three 
abundant  years,  following  in  succession,  throw  a 
glut  upon  the  markets,  which  glut,  if  it  cannot  be 
removed  by  exportation,  leads  to  protracted  agri- 
cultural distress.     Now,  if  the  unequal  pressure 
of  tithes,  rates,  and  taxes,  forms  one  of  the  causes 
why  British  produce  cannot  be  exported  until  it  has 
fallen  ruinously  below  the  remunerative  price,  the 
landed  interest  have  an  equitable  claim  to  a  bounty 
equivalent  to  the  unequal  burthen  they  sostain. 
A  bounty  to  this  extent  would  be  strictly  conform- 
able to  the  principles  of  free  trade,  as  it  would, 
with  respect  to  the  supplying  of  foreign  mai^els^ 
replace  the  British  and  foreign  capital  invested  in 
agriculture  on  the  same  relative  footing  upon  which 
they  would  have  stood,  had  the  British  fanner  not 
been  pressed  by  unequafl  taxation. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat,  that  the  doty 
dn  Importation  and  the  bounty  updn  exportatioii 
are  to  be  regarded  as  temporary  measures,  and 
that,  conformably  t&  die  cbrrl^  principles  of  eco- 
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nbmical  science,  they  can  be  tolerated  onlf  so 
as  maj  be  strictly  necessary  to  protect  such  portions 
of  capital   as  our  restrictive  system  has  ab*eady 
forced  towards  the  soil,  and  to  prevent  a  rite  in 
the  vakie  of  money  from  increasing  the  pretoure 
of  the  national  burthens.     The  declining  scale 
should  be  rigidly  applied,  as  well  to  the  duty  as  to 
the  bonnty,  until  both  be  finally  extingui^ed,  and 
until  the  industry  of  this  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial country,  be  permitted  to  obtain  its  full, 
developement  ittider  the  influence  of  a  free  trade 
in  the  productions  of  the  soil. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  work  it  was  shown,  that 
the  only  exception  to  a  free  trade  in  com  is  fbf med 
by  the  actual  existence  of  a  forced  state  of  tillage, 
and  of  a  currency  artificially  depressed  in  value, 
and  that  even  this  exception  i^  founded  entirely 
upon  the  derangement  occasioned  by  precipitate 
change.  Precipitate  change,  therefore,  is  the  only 
evil  gainst  which,  in  conferring  upon  the  country 
the  incalculable  advantages  of  a  free  trade  in  corn, 
the  legislature  has  to.  guard.  In  doing  this,  no 
difficulty  icafn  arise.  While  the  gradually  declining 
scale  of  duti^  and  bouMies  Is  in  progress,  the 
tBWftrttlMfent  Will  fa»te  ^bun^bfttat  fhm  to  r^^te 
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tithes,  to  repeal  whatever  taxes  may  fall  wMi 
disproportioned  weight  upon  the  soil,  aad  to  jiro- 
vide  for  an  equalization  of  all  rates  and  assess- 
ments, and  to  devise  the  means  for  relieving  the 
country  from  some  considerable  portion  of  the 
debt.  Should  these  desirable  measures  be  dBTected 
before  the  final  extinction  of  the  protecting  du^, 
then  capital  will  every  where  flow  into  its  natural 
and  most  productive  channels ;  and  the  free  ex- 
ternal trade  in  com,  without  inflicting  depressia 
on  any  class  of  individuals,  will,  with  respect  to 
agriculture,  to  manufactures,  and  to  commerce,  to 
wages,  to  profits,  and  ultimately  to  rents,  produce 
those  generally  and  greatly  beneficial  consequences 
which  we  have,  throughout  this  work,  endea- 
voured to  unfold  and  to  determine. 

The  principle  of  free  trade  which  we  have 
applied  to  com,  is  more  or  less  applicable  to 
every  species  of  agricultural  produce,  as  wdl  as  to 
every  description  of  raw  material,  whether  derived 
from  the  soil,  from  forests,  from  mines,  or  fto© 
fisheries.  It  is  applicable  in  a  peculiar  manner  to 
sugar,  as  a  general  article  of  food ;  and  to  timb^/ 
^nd  iron,  as  important  ingredients  of  capital 
,    The  application  of  the  principles  of  fi«e  ^ 
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to  all  the  productions  of  the  soil,  and  to  all  the 
ingredients  of  capital,  provided  it  be  made  with 
sufficient  caution  to  obviate  the  evils  of  precipitate 
change,  will  afford  unlimited  scope  for  British 
enterprise,  and  for  the  advantageous  investment  of 
new  accumulations;  and  will  effectually  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  those  low  rates  of  profit  and  of 
interest  which  led  to  the  unproductive  speculations 
which  we  recently  witnessed,  and  which  brought  on 
the  calamitous  reaction  from  the  effects  of  which 
we  are  only  now  beginning  to  recover. 

While  the  Legislature,  by  a  cautious  introduc- 
tion  of  a  liberal  system  of  commercial  poUcy, 
prevents  the  recurrence  of  a  crisis  similar  to  that 
which  we  have  recently  experienced,  it  may 
adopt,  with  considerable  advantage,  immediate 
measures  for  mitigating  the  remaining  distress. 
Of  these,  the  repeal  of  the  usury  laws  should 
tmquestionably  be  one.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  and 
one  which  is  calculated  somewhat  to  abate  our 
expectations  respecting  the  progress  of  enlightened 
principles,  that  Mr.  Bentham's  very  logical  and 
•convincing  Treatise  on  the  Usury  Laws  should 
hsLYe  been  so  long  before  the  public  without  having 
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tifectad  that  braefidal  diange  in  oar  monelui 
system  which  it  recommends.  Every  subseqatf 
writer  distinguished  for  acute  discemmeDt  td 
profound  inquiry,  who  has  alluded  ta  tUs  imports 
ant  subject,  concurs  with  Mr,  Bentbam  in  iea» 
mending  the  repeal  of  the  usuiy  laws. 

In   his  evidence  given  before   the  Gimmitts 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Usury  Lann 
1818,    Mr.   Holland,  partner  of    the   booie  of 
Baring,  Brothers,  and  Company »  and  one  of  (k 
best  informed  merchants  in  the   countiy,  tffi 
**  The  laws  against  usury  drive  men  in  distiw, 
or  in  want  of  money,  to  much  more  disastrous 
modes  of  raising  it  than  they  would  adopt  if 
Qo  usury  laws  existed.     The  land-owner  reqaww 
capital  to  increase  his  live  stock,  or  improYe  Ui 
land,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  at  a  period  wltfi 
the   Government  is  borrowing  money  A  ibw* 
5  per  cent,  or  when  the  funds  give  a  ff^ 
interest'  than  6  per  cent. ;  no  one  will  then  ^ 
to  the  land-owner,  because  his  money  is  worts 
more  to  him  than  the  law  allows  him  to  take;  ^ 
land-owner  must,  therefore,  either  give  op  lA*^ 
provements,  or  borroifr  money  on  yuiniiity  iai^^ 
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on  much  more  disadvantageous    terms  than  he 
could  have  done  if  no  law  existed  against  usurj^ 
The  man  in  trade,  in  want  of  money  for  aq  unex- 
pected demand,  or  disappointed  in  his  returns, 
must  fulfil,  his  engagements,  or  forfeit  his  credit 
He  might  have  borrowed  money  at  6  per  cent, 
but  the  law  allows  no  one  to  lend  it  to  him ;  and 
he  must  sell  some  of  the  commodity  he  holds  at  a 
reduced  price,  in  order  to  meet  his  engagements. 
For  example :  he  holds  sugar  which  is  worth  80^., 
but  he  is  compelled  to  sell  it  immediately  for  70s. 
^to  the  man  who  will  give  him  cash  for  it,  and  thus 
actually  borrows  money  at  twelve  and  a  half  per 
cent.,  which,  had  the  law  allowed  him,  he  might 
have  borrowed  from  a  money  dealer  at  six  per  cent 
.  It  is  known  to  every  merchant,  that  cases  qf  this 
kind  are  common  occurrences  in  every  commercial 
tawUf  and  more  espedaUy  in  the  metropolis.    A 
man  in  distress  for  money  pays  more  interest, 
owing  to  the  usury  laws,  than  he  would  if  no  such 
laws  existed ;  because  now  he  is  obliged  to  go  to 
some  of  the  disreputable  money  lenders  to  borrow^ 
as  he  knows  the  respectable  money  lender  will 
aot  break  the  laws  of  his  coi^ntfy.     TJhe 
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reputable  money  lender  knows  that  he  has  the 
ordinary  risk  of  his  debtor  to  incur  in  lending  his 
money ;  and  he  has  further  to  encounter  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  for  both  of  which  risks  the 
borrower  must  pay.  If  no  usury  laws  existed,  in 
common  cases,  and  where  a  person  is  respectable, 
he  might  obtain  a  loan  from  the  respectable  money 
lender,  who  would  then  only  have  to  calculate  his 
ordinary  risk,  and  the  compensation  for  the  use  of 
his  money." 

The  able  author  of  the  article  "  Interest,"  in 
the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
tells  us  that — 

*^  It  is  most  absurdly  supposed,  that,  were  the 
laws  limiting  the  rate  of  interest  repealed,  every 
individual  who  has  capital  to  lend,  would  hence- 
forth indulge  in  all  those  mean  and  disgraceful 
practices  which  at  present  characterise  the  lowest 
class  of  money  brokers.  But  it  might  just  as 
reasonably  be  supposed,  that  were  country  gentle* 
men  allowed  to  sell  game,  they  would  immediately 
become  addicted  to  all  the  vices  of  the  poacher  I 
The  truth  is,  that  if  the  rate  of  interest  was  left 
to  be  adjusted  by  the  unrestricted  competition  of 
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I  the  parties,  there  would  be  almost  no  employment 

i  for  the  inferior  class  of  money  dealers.     Except 

i  when  the  market  rate  of  interest  is  below  the  legal 

rate,  the  usury  laws  prevent  aU  persons,  whose 
i  credit  is  not  extremely  good,  from  obtaining  loans 

from  capitalists  of  the  highest  character,  and  force 
them  to  have  recourse  to  those  who  are  less  scru- 
i  pulous.     Supposing  the  market  rate  of  interest  to 

I  be  six  or  seven  per  cent.,  an  individual,  in  ordinary 

good  credit,  might,  were  the  usury  laws  abolished, 
easily  obtain  a  loan  at  that  rate.  But  the  law 
having  declared,  that  no  more  than  five  per  cent 
shall  be  taken,  and  consequently  having  affixed  a 
species  of  stigma  to  those  lenders  who  bargain  for 
a  higher  rate,  necessarily  excludes  the  rich  and 
more  respectable  capitalists  from  the  market,  and 
obliges  borrowers  to  resort  to  those  of  an  inferior 
character,  who,  in  addition  to  the  premium  for  the 
risk  incurred  by  entering  into  an  illegal  transac- 
tion, must  receive  an  indemnification  for  the  odium 
which,  in  such  cases,  always  attaches  to  the  lender. 
It  is  idle  and  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  secure  indi- 
viduals against  the  risk  of  imposition  in  pecuniary, 
more  than  in  any  other  species  of  transactions. 

6  6 
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But,  aUbongh  tlie  olgect  were  really  desifiiUe,ft 
eonld  not  possiUjr  be  obtained  by  andi  isadeqaale 
means.  The  usury  laws  generate  tiie  ver^  ■» 
chief  they  are  intended  to  suppress.  Far  fim 
diminishing,  they  most  unqueskionatdy  mutt^^ 
usurious  transactions  in  a  ten-fold  proporticm»  td 
powerfiilly  aggravate  all  the  evils  tiiey  were  de- 
signed etibar  to  mitigate  or  remove." 

Dr.  Groinbie,  in  the  judidous  pamphlet  alradf 
referred  to,  says  :*^ 

**  It  might  ako  materially  contribute  towarfi 
alleriating  the  present  distress,  not  only  of  the 
agriculturist,  biit  also  of  the  ihanufacturer,  if  tke 
elistang  statute  against  usury  were  either  amendeid 
or  repealed.  This  statute  is  impolitic  in  its  vkn 
unjust  in  its  principle,  inefikient  in  its  purpose  sod 
detrimental  in  its  effect.  While  it  aims  at  re^niB- 
Jjbg  the  rapacity  of  individuals,  it  obstnids  the 
free  circulation  of  floatii^  capital  It  is  kiiquHM; 
because  liie  owner  of  money  has  as  justai^^ 
fyi  a  price  on  the  use  of  his  commodilyy  »  ^ 
landholder^  or  the  manufacturer*  It  iaiiieAae>t> 
becaiise  the  statute  is  easily,  and  daily  cv90'* 
and  it  is  detrimental,  not  only  to  the  earim^* 
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but  also  to  the  very  individtials  whom  it  aims  at 
protecting,  by  compellisg  them- to  resort  to  unpnup 
cipled  and  rapacious  usurers  for  precuniary  accom* 
modation.  Few  capitalists  wijl  be  inclined  ta  lend 
money  on  any  mortgage,  much  less  on  precarious 
security,  who  can  obtain,  as  at  present  they  nmy 
do,  a  larger  per  centage  in  the  public  funds.  TIi^ 
amendment,  or  the  total  abolidon.of  this  statute 
would,  it  is  conceived,  be  higUy  bea^ficiaL  Moneys 
like  every  other  commodity,  should  be  aUovred  a 
free  and  open  market." 

Another  beneficial  measure  which  the  Govern- 
ment may  immediately  adopt  ifor  maintaining 
confidence,  and  thereby  preventing  Uie  recunenoe 
of  distress,  is  that  of  placing  the  country  baiiks  of 
circulation  upon  a  basis  of  perfect  security. 
Hitherto,  the- Legislature  has  restricted  individuals, 
under  the  severest  penalties^  from  estaUis^ing 
private  mints,  and  uttering  .  metafile  money  of 
intrinsic  and  indestructible  value ;  y^,  wkh  a 
degree  of  inconsistency  which  strikes  hs  as  more 
extraordinary  the  more  attentively  we  consider  k, 
our  law-makers  have  penmtted  individuals  to 
establish  private  banks  of  circulalaony  and  to  utt^r 
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paper  money,  possessed  of  only  a  conventioiMl 
value,  which  a  breath  of  panic  may  at  any  time 
destroy.  On  the  self-same  principle  that  Govero- 
ment  protects  the  public  against  the  probabk  in- 
security which  might  arise  from  individuals  bdng 
permitted  to  utter  metallic  currency,  it  should  abo 
guard  the  public  against  the  more  probable,  oajr 
certain  insecurity,  which  is  created  when  indin* 
duals  utter  a  paper  currency.  In  every  civilised 
country,  supplying  and  regulating  the  drculating 
medium  is  a  function  of  the  sovereign  prerogative; 
^md  when,  for  the  convenience  of  commerce,  this 
function  of  the  prerogative  is  del^ated  to  private 
individuals,  every  principle  of  justice  and  exje- 
diency  demands,  that  this  delegation  of  the  sove- 
reign authority  should  be  made  under  restrictions 
and  securities  completely  adequate  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  against  the  occasional  insolveocf 
of  those  who  are  permitted  to  substitute,  as  the 
<nrculating  medium  of  the  neighbouring  maikets, 
their  promissory  paper  for  the  sterling  money  of 
the  state. 

The  evil  to  be  guarded  against,  in  pladiig  tbe 
private  banks  of  circulation  upon  a  basis  of  periect 
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security,  is  that  of  a  contraction  of  the  currency. 
Such  contraction,  by  enhancing  the  value  of  any 
specific  sum  in  the  circulating  medium,  would 
neciessarily  increase  the  real  magnitude  of  the  debt, 
and  heighten  the  pressure  of  taxation.  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  a  contraction  of  the  currency 
occasions  embarrassment,  by  lowering  prices  and 
reducing  the  accustomed  amount  of  mercantile 
discounts.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that,  at  the 
present  crisis,  the  bare  apprehension  of  such  results 
would  bring  on  an  increased  access  of  embarrass- 
ment and  dismay. 

Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  affording  security  to 
the  holders  of  provincial  paper,  without  at  the 
same  time  risking  a  contraction  of  the  currency, 
would  be,  to  grant  to  such  banking  establishments, 
whether  now  existing  or  hereafter  to  be  formed,  as 
might  apply  for  them,  charters  of  incorporation 
from  the  crown^  upon  the  principles,  that  the  acting 
partners  or  directors  should,  as  at  present,  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  whole  amount  of  their  fortunes ; 
but  that  the  dormant  partners  or  share-holders 
should  be  responsible  only  for  double  the  amount 
of  their  subscribed  capital     In  every  populous  and 
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opulent  neighbourhood,  there  are  individuals  pos- 
sessed of  disposable  funds,  who  would  wiDiii^ 
partake  in  the  profits  of  banks  of  drculatioti,  pro- 
Tided  they  could  do  so  without  risking  more  thaa 
twice  the  sum  subscribed ;  but  who  would  prefer 
the  lowest  interest  yielded  by  government  seoui- 
ties  or  mortgage,  to  the  highest  profits  rendered  to 
the  baiddng  b^siness^  should  the  receipt  of  dudi 
profits  toinpel  thein  to  stake  their  whole  fortaies 
lipon  the  discretion  and  integrity  of  the  acting 
partners. 

The  chartered  banks  of  drculation  should  be 
called  upon  to  give  ample  security,  on  latided  or 
ilinded  property,  for  the  payment  of  the  notes  ttey 
issued ;  and  should  be  required  to  give,  not  only 
tb  the  shareholders  but  to  the  public,  half-yeariy 
statements  of  their  affairs.  Under  such  guaran- 
tees, these  banks  would  be  placed  upon  indestruc- 
tible foundations;  and  their  superior  security  would 
give  them  such  a  decided  preference  in  ptihlic 
estimation,  that  establishments  conducted  upon  the 
present  narrow  and  tottering  basis  would  be  unable 
to  stand  in  competition  with  them.  From  the  foroe 
of  public  opinion,  no  bank  of  circulation  could  con- 
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tinue  itd  transactions  withont  applying  fot  a  charted', 
amd  conducting  its  business  undei^  the  securities 
required.    All  such  teinks  would  becDme  Charter^ 
oon»p)ameii ;  and  the  limitation  of  the  responsibilitjr 
of  the  GAiareholders  to  twice  the  amount  of  th^ 
shares,  by  rendering  them  the  channels  of  safe  and 
profitable  investment,  would  draw  to  them  an 
abutidant  portion  of  the  disposable  capital  of  their 
neighbourhood*     The  public  would    obtain    the 
double  advantage  of  a  fiill  and  of  a  secure  currency. 
It  is  to  be  apprehended,  that,  without  some  plan 
similar  in  principle  to  that  which  has  now  been 
sketched,  the  country  banks  of  circulation  cannot 
be  regulated  so  as  to  attain  the  twofold  object  of 
a  fiill  and  secure  ciurrency.     Many  of  the  existing 
establishments  may  not  have  a  sufficient  command 
of  capital  to  enable  them,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
to  give  adequate  security  for  the  paper  they  drco- 
late,  and  to  conduct  their  business  on    a    scale 
commensurate  to  the  Intimate  demaiids  of  trade. 
But,  while  giving  the  securities  necessary  to  pro- 
tect   the  puUic  would  require    capitals   double 
the  amount  of  those  at  present  employed  by  the 
provincial  banks  of  circulation,  it  is  extremely 
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improbable  that,  after  the  example  of  such  nimie- 
rous  failures,  these  establishments  should  be  ahk  to 
obtain  the  aid  of  additional  fimds  without  charten 
limiting  responsibility.  Fortunately,  the  Act  of 
last  session,  facilitating  the  formation  of  chartered 
companies,  and  the  recent  relinquishment  by  the 
Bank  of  England  of  so  much  of  its  monopoly  s 
went  to  limit  banking  firms  to  six  partners,  have 
removed  the  difficulties  which  were  opposed  to  the 
establishment  of  those  extensive  and  duly  reffk^ 
lated  associations,  without  which,  provincial  banks 
of  circulation  must  remain  inadequate  to  afford  to 
their  respective  neighbourhoods  the  combined 
advantages  of  a  cheap,  a  full,  and  a  secure  currency. 

Having  ventured  to  suggest  that  which,  at  the 
present  crisis,  the  Government  should  do  for  tlie 
security  of  the  public,  it  may  not  be  improper,  in 
conclusion,  to  point  out  that  which  the  public 
should  do  for  the  security  of  the  Grovemment. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  countzy, 
the  ministers  of  the  crown  have  avowed  themsdTes 
the  advocates  of  liberal  and  enlightened  principles, 
in  whatever  respects  our  commercial  policy.  The 
present  ministry  have,  in   several  instances,  te- 
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mored  the  absurd  regulations  and  restriction* 
imposed  in  the  olden  times  of  comparative  dark- 
ness ;  and  they  have  given  sufficient  indications  of 
the;jr  intention  to  pursue  still  further  the  honour- 
able Qourse  of  commercial  reform  which  they  have 
commenced.  But»  in  pursuing  a  <^urse  as  glorious 
to  themselves  as  it  must  be  ultimately  beneficial  to 
the  empire,  ministers  have  tp  encounter  the  most 
fi)linidab]e  opposition.  The  landed  proprietors 
deprecate  the  temporary  reduction  of  rents  which 
^  free  trade  in  the  productions  of  the  eoH  might 
occasion ;  the  formers,  ignorant  of  their  own  tru^ 
interests,  concur  with  their  landlords  in  the  demand 
Ibr  iMX>tecting  duties  and  high  prices ;  the  West 
India  proprietors  contend,  that  they  have  a  pre- 
scriptive right  to  compel  the  peojde  of  England  to 
purchase  dear  sugar,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
enabled  to  continue  the  cultivation  of  their  ex- 
hausted estates  with  the  expensive  instrument  of 
slave  labour :  in  short,  all  classes  of  monopolists, 
and  all  kinds  of  sinister  interests,  are  prepared  to 
enter  into  a  solemn  league  and  covenant  to  coun- 
teract, by  all  possible  means,  the  introduction  of 
that  liberal   system  of  commercial  policy  upon 
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which  the  general  prosperity  depends.  It  is  im- 
possible that  the  enlightened  members  of  the 
Government  should  be  able  to  make  waj  against 
this  most  formidable  combination,  unless  thej  are 
backed  and  supported  by  the  country  at  large,  and 
borne  along  upon  the  resistless  and  all-prevailing 
current  of  public  opinion.  AH  party  questions,  nay, 
all  other  questions  involving  political  principle, 
sink,  at  the  present  crisis,  into  comparative  insigni- 
ficance, when  contrasted  with  the  vital,  the  all-im- 
portant question  of  a  free  trade  in  com.  Should 
this  great  question  be  lost,  the  seats  of  manufacture, 
and  the  marts  of  commerce,  will  depart  from  our  ill- 
fated  country ; — should  the  voice  of  an  enlightened 
public  cause  it  to  prevail,  paths  of  interminable 
prosperity  will  open  to  us; — and  England,  stiU 
advancing  in  opulence  and  grandeur,  may  continiie 
for  ages  the  emporium  of  the  world. 


APPENDIX. 


ON  THE  MEANS  OF  IMPROVING  THE  CONDITION 
OF  THE  LABOURING  CLASSES. 

IHE  principles  which  regulate  the  wages  of  labour 
form,  without  any  exception,  the  most  interesting  and 
important  division  of  Political  Economy.     The  labouring 
classes  compose  the  great  bulk  of  every  community ;  and 
a  country  is  happy  or  miserable,  as  they  are  well  or  ill 
supplied  with  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  enjoyments 
of  life.     The  study  of  Political  Economy,  if  it  did  not 
teach  the  way  in  which  labour  may  obtain  an  adequate 
reward,  might  serve  to  gratify  a  merely  speculative  cu- 
riosity, but  could  scarcely  conduce  to  any  purposes  of 
.practical  utility.     It  claims  the  peculiar  attention  of  the 
benevolent  and  good,  mainly  because  it  explains  the 
causes  which   depress  and  elevate  wages,  and  thereby 
points  out  the  means  by  which  we  may  mitigate  the 
distress,  and  improve  the  condition,  of  the  great  majority 
of  mankind.    Political  Economy  is  not,  as  has  been  erro- 
neously stated,  the  appropriate  science  of  the  statesman 
and  the  legislator ;   it  is  peculiarly  and  emphatically,  th^ 
science  of  the  people. 

H  H 
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Definitian  of  the  Term  Labour. 

To  many  of  our  readers  it  may  be  matter  of  suijne 
that  we  should  deem  it  necessary  to  give  a  formal  defini- 
tion of  a  word  so  simple,  and  so  generally  understood,  aM 
the  term  labour.  The  fact  is,  that  recent  eooDomical 
writers,  of  no  inconsiderable  eminence,  have  empkyyed 
thrir  terms  in  so  many  different  senses,  and  exUnied 
their  signification  to  so  many  dissimilar  things,  that  the 
science  has  no  fixed  language,  and  that,  in  usimg  die 
most  familiar  words,  it  often  becomes  necessary,  not  only 
to  explain  what  their  meaning  m,  but  to  point  out  what  ii 
is  not 

Our  first  parents,  even  before  the  condemnation  to 
'^  eat  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,^  could  not  hare 
brought  the  fruits  of  Eden  to  th&i  lips  by  a  thought,  or 
a  wish ;  they  must  have  employed  some  degree  of  mm- 
cular  or  manual  exertion,  in  order  to  gather  than. 
Now,  muscular,  or  manual  exertion,  employed  in  order 
to  procure  the  objects  of  desire,  is  that  which,  in  the 
language  of  Political  Economy,  we  denominate  labour. 

Mental  exertion,  when  employed,  as  it  often  is,  in  pio> 
curing  for  us  the  objects  of  our  desire,  is  called  mental,  or 
intellectual  labour.  Whenever  the  term  is  used  without 
such  qualifying  epithets,  it  means  human  muscular  exer* 
tion,  and  nothing  more. 

In  the  production  of  wealth,  the  agency  of  the  inferior 
animals,  the  agency  of  machines,  and  the  agency  of  die 
powers  of  nature,  are  frequendy  employed  to  prodooe 
effects  similar  to  those  which  are  produced  by  humu 
ligency.  But  it  is  not,  therefore,  correct  to  speak,  « 
some  economical  writers  do,  of  the  labour  of  cattk. 
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the  labour  of  machines,  and  the  labour  of  nature.  In  the 
language  of  Political  Economy,  every  thing  should  be 
precise  and  definite;  and  our  terms,  instead  of  being 
generalized^  so  as  to  confound  distinctions,  should  be  par* 
ticularixedf  so  as  to  mark  the  shades  of  difference  betwe^ 
analogous  objects — and  to  place  them  before  us  separate, 
and,  as  it  were,  at  a  distance  from  each  other.  Instead  of 
applying  the  same  common  term  to  the  several  agendes  of 
men,  of  cattle,  of  machines,  and  of  nature — we  should 
say  the  IcAour  of  men,  the  work  of  cattle,  the  acHon  of 
machines,  and  the  operaiione  of  nature. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  ^^  in  the  idea  of  labour,  the 
idea  of  subsistence  is  included  ;^  and  that  ^^  when  we 
speak  of  labour  as  a  thing  by  itselfy  the  idea  ct  sub- 
sistence is  included  in  it.^  Such  loose  modes  of  expres- 
sion, to  say  the  least  of  them,  are  neither  very  logical  nor 
very  intelligible. 

Labour  is  one  thing ;  the  subsistence  which  supports 
the  labourer  is  another,  and  a  very  different  thing; 
and  confounding  these  two  different  things  under  one 
common  term,  can  only  lead  to  ambiguity,  misconception, 
and  error.  To  say,  that  when  we  consider  labour  as  a 
Hung  by  iteelfy  we  include  in  the  consideration  another 
and  a  different  thing,  is  manifestly  absurd  and  contra- 
dictory. 

In  the  writings  of  political  economists  we  frequently 
meet  with  the  expresrions  ^^  accumulated  labour,^ 
'^  hoarded  labour.^  These  are  manifestedly  incorrect 
We  may  accumulate  and  hoard  the  articles  which  labour 
has  produced ;  but  the  labour  itself,  the  action  of  the 
human  muscles,  ceased  to  exist  the  instant  it  was  per- 
formed, and  became,  in  the  nature  of  things,  incapable  of 
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being  either  accumulated  or  hoarded.  ^^  Aocannilated 
labour,^  and  <<  boarded  labour,"^  are,  at  the  best,  bat 
figurative  expressions,  not  of  the  happiest  kind ;  and  to 
introduce  them  into  the  predse  and  accurate  diacaaioiis 
of  Political  Economy,  is  to  subsdtute  the  diction  of  poetiy 
for  the  nomenclature  of  sdence« 

The  term  labour,  when  its  meaning  is  unqualified  bj 
the  epithet  ^^  mental ""  or  <^  mtellectual,^  signifies  the 
action  of  the  human  muscles,  directed  to  obtain  the  objeds 
of  dedre;  and  it  signifies  nothing  more. 

Definition  of  Wages. 

When  men  cease  to  work  upon  their  own  aocouot, 
they  must  receive  from  their  employers,  in  exchange  fir 
their  labour,  such  articles  of  wealth  as  may  be  neoesaaiy 
to  preserve  them  in  working  condition,  and  to  eottie 
them  to  keep  up  the  race  of  labourers.  The  articles  cf 
wealth  which  the  labourer  receives,  in  exchange  Sar  ids 
labour,  are  denominated  wages.  When  the  quantity  of 
necessaries  and  comforts  which  the  labourer  receives  is 
large,  wages  are  said  to  be  high ;  when  it  is  small,  they 
are  said  to  be  low. 

When  money  becomes  the  instrument  of  exdianging 
one  thing  for  another,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between 
money  wages  and  commodity  wages ;  or,  in  other  words, 
between  nominal  and  real  wages.  Real  wages  oonast 
of  the  quantity  of  necessaries  and  comforts  which  the 
labourer  receives;  nominal  wages  of  the  sum  qfmoneg 
in  which  he  is  paid.  If  money  always  retained  the  same 
value,  in  relation  to  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life^ 
nominal  wages  would  always  be  a  correct  measure  of  real 
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vages ;  and  both  would  rise  or  fall  together,  and  in  the 
same  propcntion.  But  the  exchangeable  power  of  money 
18  liable  to  constant  fluctuations,  and  therefore  nominal 
wages  often  rise  while  real  wages  fall,  and  fall  while  real 
wages  rise.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  it  is  on 
the  state,  not  of  nominal,  but  of  real  wages,  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes  depends. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  wages  rise  and  fall,  not  as  the 
labourer  receives  a  greater  or  a  less  qtumtitf/  of  wealth ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  as  he  receives  a  greater  or  a  \esapra~ 
portion  of  the  whole  wealth  produced.  Thus,  if  the 
labourer  had  received  as  his  annual  wages  fifty  quarters 
ct  com  and  fifty  suits  of  clothing,  when  the  whole  annual 
produce  of  his  labour  was  one  hundred  quarters  and  one 
hundred  suits ;  then,  if  he  should  receive  only  twenty-five 
quarters  and  twenty-five  suits  when  the  whole  produce  of 
his  labour  became  only  forty  quarters  and  forty  suits,  his 
wages,  instead  of  having  fallen  one-half,  would  have  ex- 
perienced a  considerable  rise ;  because  the  proportion  of 
twenty-five  to  forty  is  greater  than  the  proportion  of  fifty 
to  one  hundred.  In  this  sense  of  the  terms,  wages  may 
be  falling  while  the  labourer  is  earning  a  more  abundant 
quantity  of  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  and 
may  be  rising  while  he  is  sinking  to  a  state  of  the  utmost 
destitution,  and  actually  perishing  of  famine.  This  is  a 
strange  and  unnecessary,  not  to  say  absurd,  perversion  of 
the  meaning  of  terms. 

The  term  wages  is  sometimes  employed  in  a  very 
extensive  sense,  being  made  to  sgnify  not  only  that  which 
is  given  to  the  labourer,  but  all  the  other  advances  of  the 
capitalist  This  generalization  is  improper.  The  term 
capital  is  the  general  term,  comprising  that  which  is  given 
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to  the  labourer,  and  that  which  is  advanced  as  seed, 
material,  aod  machinery ;  the  term  wages  is  the  specific 
term,  marking  that  particular  portion  of  the  capitalist's 
advances  which  is  given  to  the  labourer  for  his  labour. 
When  we  extend  the  signification  of  the  term  wages  to 
seed,  material,  and  machinery,  we  render  it  BjnoDimous 
with  the  term  capital.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  and 
precision,  it  is  necessary  that  some  one  tenon  should  be 
appropriated  to  signify  that  particular  portion  of  capitsl 
which  is  advanced  directly  and  immediately  to  the  la- 
bourer,  in  payment  for  his  labour ;  and  the  term  which 
general  usage  has  so  appropriated  is—swages.  To  call 
seed,  material,  and  machinery,  tt^xgesj  is  a  confounding  of 
terms ;  to  call  them  the  wages  of  that  non-entity,  accu- 
mulated labour,  is  still  worse.  Such  vague  generalisadan 
involves  us  in  endless  ambiguity,  obscurity,  and  con- 
fusion. In  the  vocabulary  of  Political  Economy,  as  in  the 
language  of  common  life,  the  term  wages  agnifies  that 
which  is  paid  for  labour,  and  signifies  nothing  more. 

The  Maximum  qf  Wages. 

As  wages  are  paid  out  of  the  produce  of  industiy,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  are  natural  and  necessary  limits, 
beyond  which  they  cannot  be  increased.  Thus,  if  100 
labourers  expend  SCO  quarters  of  corn  for  seed  and  im- 
plements, and  nuse  a  return  of  500  quarters,  it  is  phyn- 
cally  imix)6sible  that  thdr  wages  should  continue  to  be 
more  than  SOO  quarters;  because,  if  they  did,  seed  and 
implements  would  not  be  replaced,  and  the  capitalists 
could  not  Continue  the  culUvation  of  the  earth.  Again, 
if  it  were  necessary  to  resc/ri  to  an  inferior  scnI,  upon 
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vrhich  100  labourers,  with  an  expenditure  of  900  quarters 
for  seed  and  implements,  could  raise  no  more  than  400 
quarters,  then,  for  the  same  reason,  it  would  become  phy-^ 
sically  impossible  that  the  annual  wages  of  100  men 
should  exceed  200  quarters  of  com. 

In  the  above  cases  the  labourer  is  supposed  to  receire 
as  his  wages  the  whole  produce  of  labour  which  remaiiui 
aflter  the  replacement  of  the  ca{ntalist^s  other  advances. 
This  can  occur  only  in  those  rare  instances  in  which  the 
capitalist,  without  seeking  any  profit  for  himself,  employs 
labourers  from  pure  benevolence  and  charity.  In  the 
vast  majority  of  actual  cases,  the  capitalist,  in  addition 
to  the  replacement  of  all  his  advances,  will  reserve  a 
portion  of  the  produce  of  industry  as  his  profit;  and 
though  there  will  exist  no  physical,  yet  there  will  be 
a  moral  impossibility  that  wages  should  exceed  that 
which  remains  after  the  replacement  of  the  captalist^s 
other  advances  with  the  lowest  rate  of  increase,  for  the 
sake  of  which  he  will  carry  on  his  business.  This,  then, 
we  may  call  the  moral  mcunmum  of  wages.  The  labourer 
may  receive  more,  as  a  benevolent  gift,  from  men  of  for- 
tune, who  do  not  live  upon  their  industry,  but  he  cannot 
receive  more,  in  exchange  for  common  labour,  in  those 
great  and  permanent  branches  of  employment  which  sup- 
ply the  community  with  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life. 

The  rate  of  increase  which  is  suffident  to  induce  the 
cafntalist  to  continue  in  business,  varies,  from  causes  which 
it  b  not  necessary  here  to  explain.  We  may  for  the 
present  safely  assume  that  the  cajntalist  will  not  engage 
in  the  work  of  production,  unless  he  can  obtain  a  profit 
of  seven  per  cent 
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If  we  take  seven  per  cent,  as  the  lowest  rate  of  profit, 
then  the  maximum,  beyond  which  wages  cannot  rise,  w3i 
be  that  portion  of  the  produce  which  remsuns,  after  re- 
placing the  advances  not  consisting  of  wages,  and  de^ 
ducting  what  is  equivalent  to  seven  per  cent,  upon  the 
whole  advances.  Thus,  if  a  farmer  advance  to  100 
labourers  200  quarters  of  com,  as  wages,  with  900 
quarters  more  for  seed  and  implements;  and  if  he 
obtain  a  return  of  428  quarters,  wages  will  be  at  the 
maximum,  for,  if  we  take  from  the  whole  produce  of  4SS 
quarters,  200  quarters,  to  replace  the  seed  and  imple- 
ments consumed,  and  deduct  seven  per  cent.,  or  28 
quarters,  upon  the  whole  advance  of  400  quarters,  thee 
just  200  quarters  will  remain  to  be  again  advanced  as 
wages.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  self-evident  that 
wages  could  not  rise  above  200  quarters  for  100  men,  for 
were  more  than  this  given  to  the  labourers,  too  little 
would  remain,  either  for  seed  and  implements,  or  fer 
that  lowest  rate  of  profit  which  will  induce  the  farmer  to 
cultivate. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  maximum  of  wages  msj  be 
raised,  either  by  the  cultivation  of  land  of  a  better  quality, 
or  by  improvements  in  the  efiective  powers  of  industij  ; 
and  that  this  maximum  will  be  lowered,  either  by  re- 
sorting to  poorer  soils,  or  by  a  falling  off  in  the  eflective 
powers  of  industry.  In  an  improving  country  better 
modes  of  culture  are  gradually  introduced,  and  labour  is 
more  effectually  applied,  particularly  in  manufactures. 
But  the  effect  of  such  improvements  in  raising  the  maxi- 
mum of  wages  is  counteracted  by  the  necessity  <^  re- 
sorting to  inferior  soils  for  the  supply  of  food  and 
material. 
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The  circumstances  which  nuse  the  maximum  of  wage9 
to  the  highest  point,  are  those  in  which  a  thickly-peopled 
country,  excelling  in  manufacturing  industry,  carries  on 
a  perfectly  free  trade  with  thinly-peopled  countries,  in 
which  none  but  soils  of  first-rate  quality  are  under  tillage. 
A  simple  illustration  will  demonstrate  this. 

If  a  master  manufacturer  employ  100  labourers,  who 
fabricate  for  him  428  suits  of  elothing,  and  if,  from  the 
inferior  quality  of  the  soil  under  cultivation,  he  is  obliged 
to  give  200  suits  for  the  materials  he  works  up,  it  is 
evident  that  the  highest  point  to  which  the  wages  of  the 
100  labourers  can  ascend  will  be  200  suits  of  clothing ; 
because  if  more  were  given  for  labour,  the  capitalist 
would  have  less  than  the  lowest  rate  of  profit  which  is 
necessary  to  induce  him  to  continue  in  business. 

Now,  let  an  unrestricted  .commerce  in  the  produce  of 
the  soil  be  established  with  a  new  country  cultivating 
none  but  first-rate  soils,  and  let  raw  produce  be  in 
consequence  so  reduced  in  value — as  compared  with 
wrought  goods,  that  the  manufacturer  can  purchase 
his  raw  material  for  100,  instead  of  for  200  suits  of 
clothing ;  and  immediately  the  maximum  of  wages,  for 
the  100  labourers,  will  rise  from  200  to  800  suits— be- 
cause the  capitalist,  obtaining  428  suits,  and  giving  only 
100  for  materials,  may  ^ve  300  to  his  labourers,  and  yet 
retain  28  per  cent  upon  his  whole  advance  of  400  quar- 
ters for  wages  and  materials. 

England  having  acquired  in  manufacturing  industry 
an  efficacy  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
having  the  new  countries  of  the  American  continent  open 
to  her  commerce,  is  placed  in  that  precise  rituation  in 
which  the  maximum  of  wages  may  be  elevated  to  the 
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highest  attainable  pomt.  But  the  vast,  the  incalculaUe 
advaQtages  of  this  situation  are  counteracted  by  the 
restrictive  system,  which  excludes  cheap  raw  produce 

from  our  markets. 

» 

The  Minimum  qf  Wages. 

The  mininum  below  which  wages  cannot  pemumentlf 
fall)  consists  in  a  quantity  of  the  necessaries  and  ood- 
veniences  of  life  suiBdent  to  preserve  the  labourer  in 
working  condition,  and  to  induce  him  to  keep  up  the  race 
of  labourers.  The  point  below  which  wages  cannoC  £dl 
is  not  a  fixed  and  immutable  point,  but  is,  on  the  ccai- 
trary,  liable  to  conaderable  variation.  The  shdter  and 
clothing  indispensable  in  one  country  may  be  unneoessaiy 
in  another.  A  labourer  in  Hindostan  may  oontiiiue  to 
work  with  perfect  vigour,  while  receiving  a  sup|Jy  of 
dotbing  which  would  be  insufficioit  to  preserve  a  la> 
bourer  in  Russia  from  perishing.  £ven  in  oountriei 
situated  in  the  same  climate,  different  habits  of  living 
will  often  occasion  variations  in  the  mininum  of  wage% 
as  conoderable  as  those  which  are  produced  by  natural 


The  labourer  in  Ireland  will  rear  a  family  under  cir- 
cumstances which  would  not  only  deter  an  English  work- 
man from  marriage,  but  would  force  him  on  the  parish 
for  personal  support  Now,  it  is  certain,  that  a  gradoal 
introduction  of  capital  into  Ireland,  accompanied  by  sodi 
a  diffurion  of  instruction  amongst  the  people  as  might 
give  a- prudential  check  to  marriage,  would  raise  the 
minimum  of  wages  in  that  country  to  an  equality  with 
their  minimum  in  England;  and  we  can  conceive  a  suooes- 
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saon  of  impoverishing  and  calamitous  causes,  which  might 
so  reduce  the  spirit  of  the  people  ol  England  as  to  render 
them  satisfied  with  the  scanty  pittance  that  the  labourer 
obtains  in  the  nster  island.    Alterations,  however,  in  the 
minimum  of  wages  cannot  be  suddenly  efiected.     So  far 
as  this  minimum  depends  upon  climate,  it  is  unchange- 
able ;  and  even  so  far  as  it  is  determined  by  the  habits  of 
Uying,  and  the  prudential  check  which  may  exist  with 
respect  to  marriage,  it  can  be  eflTected  only  by  those  cir- 
cumstances of  prosperity  or  decay,  and  by  those  moral 
causes  of  instructicm  and  civilization,  which  are  ever 
gradual  in  thdr  operation.      The  minimum  of  wages, 
therefore,  though  it  varies  under  different  dimates,  and 
with  the  different  stages  of  national  improvement,  may, 
in  any  given  time  and  place,  be  regarded  as  very  nearly 
stationary. 


On  the  drcumatances  which,  determine  the  paint 
at  which  actual  Wages  settle. 

We  have  seen  that  the  minimum  of  wages  is  that  quan. 
tity  of  the  products  of  industry  which  climate  and  cus- 
tom render  necessary,  in  order  to  support  the  labourer 
while  at  work,  and  to  induce  him  to  keep  up  the  race  of 
labourers;  and  it  has  appeared  thfU  the  maximum  of 
wages  is  that  quantity  of  the  products  of  industry  which 
remains,  after  replacing  the  advances,  not  conasting  of 
wages,  and  paying  the  capitalist  the  lowest  rate  of  profit 
which  will  induce  him  to  continue  the  work  of  pro- 
duction.  # 

N  ow,  when  climate  and  custom  have  fixed  the  mini- 
mum, below  which  the  reward  of  labour  cannot  fidl,  and 
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when  the  quality  of  the  soil,  the  skill  with  whidi  laboar 
is  applied,  and  the  degree  of  freedom  which  is  allowed  to 
trade,  have  determined  the  maximum,  beyond  whidi  it 
cannot  rise,  what  is  the  precise  drcumstance  which  fixes 
the  point  at  which  actual  wages  settle  ? 

In  order  to  put  this  important  question  in  a  more  exact 
and  definite  form,  we  will  assume  that  the  minimum  wages 
of  the  labourer  are  five  quarters  of  corn  a  year ;  and  that 
the  minimum  profit,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  capitalist 
will  make  advances,  is  seven  per  cent ;  and  we  will  sup^ 
pose  that  a  farmer,  by  employing  100  labourers,  and  ad- 
vancing £00  quarters  of  com  for  seed  and  implenoents, 
obtains  a  reproduction  of  1605  quarters*     In  this  case, 
what  is  to  determine  the  wages  which  the  100  labourers 
shall  receive?     They   may   receive  only  500  quarters^ 
should  wages  fall  to  the  minimum  ;  or  they  may  receive 
1000  quarters,    should  wages  rise   to  the    maximum; 
because,  as  the  farmer  obtains  a  reproduction  of  1605 
quarters,  he  may,  in  addition  to  his  advance  of  500  quar- 
ters for  seed  and  implements,  pay  1000  quarters  to  his 
100  labourers,  and  still  have,  upon  this  whole  advance  of 
1500quarters,  the  minimum  profit  of  seven  per  cent.,  which 
is  su£Scient  to  induce  him  to  continue  his  business.    What 
then  determines  whether  the  100  labourers  shall  reodve 
as  their  wages  500  quarters  or  1000  quarters,  or  some 
medium  quantity  between  these  two  extremes  ? 

The  answer  to  this  qqesli<xi  is,  that  the  one  and  only 
cause  which  can  determine  where,  between  the  maximum 
and  minimum,  the  wages  of  these  100  labourers  shall  be 
fixed,  is,  the  proportion  which  the  farmer^s  a^tal  bears 
to  the  quantity  of  labour.  A  mere  statement  of  the  rela- 
tion betweenthe  amount  of  the  capital  and  the  quaatity 
of  the  labour  will  render  this  self-^^vident 
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<nr  the  proportion  between  Capital  and  Labour, 
regulates  actual  Wages. 

The  farmer,  on  commencing  business,  can  command, 
we  will  say,  a  capital  of  1000  quarters  of  com ;  and  by 
the  supposition  he  advances  500  quarters  for  seed  and 
implements.  Over  and  above  bis  necessary  expenditure 
for  these,  he  has  but  600  quarters  disposable,  and  there- 
fore it  is  physically  impossible  that  he  should  give  to  his 
100  labourers  more   than  those  500  quarters  [as  their 


The  farmer  obtains  a  reproduction  of  1605  quarters ; 
but  if  605  quarters  of  these  are  absorbed  in  the  current 
expenses  of  his  family,  his  capital,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  second  year,  will  be  exactly  equal  to  what  it  was 
at  the  commencement  of  the  first,  and  any  increase  of 
wages  will  continue  to  be  impossible. 

But  supposing  that  our  £Euiner,  out  of  the  605  quarters 
formerly  devoted  to  the  current  expenses  of  his  family, 
contrives  to  save  250  quarters,  and  adds  them  to  his 
capital  of  1000  quarters,  then  it  will  immediately  become 
posable  for  an  advance  of  wages  to  take  place;  and 
assuming  that  the  number  of  labourers  remains  as  before, 
an  advance  of  wages  equal  to  the  increase  of  capital  neces- 
sarily will  take  place;  the  100  labourers  receiving  725 
quarters  instead  of  500  quarters.  For  when  the  fanner, 
in  order  to  extend  his  cultivation,  makes  an  addition  to 
his  capita],  he  will  require  a  greater  number  of  hands, 
and  will  seek  to  tempt  them  into  his  employ  by  the  offer 
of  higher  wages.  But  as  the  increase  of  capital  is  sup- 
posed to  be  general,  all  other  capitalists  will  require  addi- 
tional hands  as  well  as  our  fanner,  and  will  be  offering 
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higher  wages  also.  All  the  capitalists  will  be  unwilliDg 
to  let  their  additional  capital  lie  idle  for  want  of  hands, 
and,  with  the  two-fold  object  of  retaining  their  own  la- 
bourers, and  of  obtaining  those  of  th^r  neigfabourB,  will 
go  on  advancing  wages  until  the  whole  of  their  additional 
capital  is  absorbed. 

Assuming  that  all  the  labourers  are  already  employed, 
and  that  no  addition  is  made  to  their  numbers,  it  b 
morally  certain  that  the  whole  of  every  new  accumulaliaD 
of  capital  will  assume  the  form  of  increased  wages,  until 
the  reward  of  the  labourer  has  reached  its  maximnm. 
New  accumulations  of  capital  are  made  for  the  sdce  of 
obtaining  advantage  therefrom.  But  it  is  impossible  thai 
new  accumulations  of  capital  should  be  advantageously 
employed,  unless  labourers  can  be  procured.  Hence^ 
every  additional  portion  of  capital  necessarily  and  inevita- 
bly creates  an  additional  demand  for  labour.  The  new 
capital,  accumulated  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  an  advan- 
tage by  the  employment  of  labourers,  comes  into  the 
market  and  bids  for  hands ;  the  old  capital,  in  order  to 
retiun  its  hands,  is  compelled  to  bid  against  the  new,  and 
this  process  goes  on  until  the  whole  existing  captal  k 
invested  in  wages,  seed,  materials,  and  machinery.  But 
as  a  given  number  of  hands  can  use  only  the  same  given 
quantity  of  seed,  materials,  and  machinery,  these  items  of 
capital  cannot,  while  the  quantity  of  labour  remuns 
stationary,  be  increased  ;  and  therefore  it  is  only  in  the 
form  of  increased  wages  that  the  new  accumulations  of 
capital  can  appear. 

When  the  number  of  labourers  remains  stationary, 
nothing  can  prevent  every  new  accumulation  of  capital 
from  appearing  under  the  form  of  increased  wages,  except 
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such  an  intimate   understandmg  and  concert  amongst 
capitalists,  as  would  induce  each  individual  of  the  class, 
instead  of  seeking  for  additional  hands,  to  allow  all  his 
new  accumulations  of  capital  to  remain  idle  and  unpro- 
ductive.    But  the  supposition  of  an    intimate  concert 
amongst  capitalists,  for  such  a  purpose,  involves  this 
nuinifest  contradiction  and  absurdity — namely,  that  they 
accumulate  capital  for  the  sake  of  employing  it  advan- 
tageously, at  the  same  time  that  they  resolve  not  to  em* 
ploy  it  at  all.    If  there  were  an  understanding  that  all 
new  capital  should  be  kept  unemployed,  no  new  accumu- 
lation would  take  place.     Whenever  new  accumulations 
do  take  place,  they  supply  a  complete  demonstration  that 
no  combination  for  the  purpose  of  not  employing  them 
exists.    If  such  new  accumulations  are  made,  it  is  in  order 
that  they  may  be  employed ;  and  if  they  are  employed, 
the  quantity  of  labour  remaining  the  same,  there  is  no 
form  in  which  they  can  appear,  except  that  of  increased 
wages. 

On  this  principle,  if  our  fanner,  employing  as  before, 
100  labourers,  advancing  600  quarters  of  com  as  seed 
and  implements,  and  obtaining  a  reproducdon  of  1605 
quarters,  were,  out  of  the  605  quarters  formerly  devoted 
to  the  current  expenses  of  his  family,  to  save  500  quarters 
instead  of  250  quarters,  then  the  second  S50  quarters, 
thereby  added  to  his  capital,  would,  like  the  first,  take 
the  form  of  increased  wages,  and  the  reward  of  the  100 
labourers,  which  had  before  risen  from  500  to  750  quar- 
ters, would  now  rise   to   1000  quarters.     Here   wages 
would  have  reached  thdr  maximum  ;  for  the  farmer,  ad- 
vancing 500  quarters  for  seed,  and  1000  quarters  for 
labour,  and  obtainmg  a  reproduction  of  1605  quarters, 
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would  gain  no  more  than  the  minimum  profit  of  aevea  per 
cent,  which,  by  the  supposition,  is  necessary  to  indooe 
him  to  carry  on  his  business. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  plain  that  if  the  number 
of  labourers  did  not  increase,  wages  would  continae  at 
their  maximum.      Should  the  labouring  class,   duiii^ 
the  increase  of   capital  and  advance  of   wages,    hate 
acquired    a    taste   for   superior   modes   of   livings    the 
minimum,  below  which  wages  cannot  £eJ1  without  le- 
dudng  ihe  supply  of  labour,  might  be  made  to  ocnncide 
with  the  maximum,  beyond  which  they  cannot  rise  with- 
out suspending  the  emplojrment  of  capital     When  the 
coincidence  of  minimum  and  maximum  wages  is  brought 
about  by  superior  habits  of  living  among  the   feafHe^ 
raising  the  former  to  the  level  of  the  latter,  the  labouring 
classes  will  be  in  the  most  affluent  condition' in  whidi,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  it  is  posinble  they  should  be  (daoed. 

This  affluent  condition  can  be  preserved  to  the  labour- 
ing classes  so  long  only  as  they  may  refuse  to  burthen 
themselves  with  families  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  race, 
unless  they  receive  the  highest  wages  which  can  be  pud, 
without  trenching  upon  the  minimum  rate  of  profit.  An 
increase  in  the  number  of  labourers,  without  a  contem- 
poraneous and  proportional  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
capital,  is  inevitably  followed  by  a  decline  of  wages. 
While  our  farmer^s  capital  consists  of  seed  and  im- 
plements suffident  to  employ  100  labourers,  and  of  a 
quantity  of  necessaries  sufficient  to  pay  them  wages,  at 
the  rate  of  10  quarters  pf  com  per  man,  it  is  physically 
impossible  that  he  should,  with  this  capital,  give  employ- 
ment to  110  labourers  at  the  same  wages. 

It  necessarily  follows,  from  the  principles  of  rent,  that 
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when)  on  the  last  land  resorted  to^  the  smallness  of  the 
produce  obtained  deprives  the  farmer  of  the  power  of 
giving  his  labourers  more  than  is  sufScient  for  the  sup- 
port of  animal  life,  the  high  rent  which  competition 
causes  to  be  paid  for  all  the  more  fertile  soils,  reduces  the 
cultivator  of  the  best  to  the  same  level  with  the  cultivator 
of  the  worst,  and  brings  down  universally  the  maximum 
of  wages  to  the  minimum. 

Hitherto  we  have  taken  our  proofs  and  illustrations 
from  agricultural  labour,  because  in  agriculture  the  prin- 
.cipal  things  expended,  such  as  food  and  seed,  being 
homogeneous  with  the  things  reproduced,  enable  us  to 
form  a  direct  comparison  between  the  quantities  expended 
and  the  quantities  reproduced,  and  thus  give  a  simplicity 
and  distinctness  to  our  illustrations,  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  obtained.  The  principles,  however,  which 
regulate  wages  in  agriculture,  also  regulate  them  in  manu- 
factures. Where,  as  is  now  the  case  in  this  country, 
competition  is  allowed  to  operate,  the  value  of  the  com- 
mon labour  employed  in  producing  the  first  necessaries 
of  life  will  regulate  the  value  of  all  other  kinds  of  labour ; 
allowance  being  made  for  different  degrees  of  hardship 
and  of  hazard,  and  for  the  time  and  expense  required  in 
learning  a  trade. 

Beyond  a  certain  pointy  the  Proportion  between 
Capital  and  Labour  ceases  to  have  any  in^ 
fiuence  on  Wages. 

It  has  appeared  that  minimum  wages  are  fixed  by 
climate,  and  by  the  habits  of  living  prevalent  among  the 
labouring  classes;  that  maximum  wages  are  determined 
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bj  tbe  quality  of  the  soil  under  cultivation^  bj  the  ikiB 
with  which  labour  is  applied,  and  by  the  degree  of 
freedom  allowed  to  trade ;  and  that  the  point  at  wUdi 
actual  wages  fall  is  r^ulated  by  the  proportion 
eifists  between  captal  and  labour. 

The  ratio  between  labour  and  capital  appean 
times  to  be  considered  as  the  only  regulator  of 
If  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  be  empf 
and  comfortable,  it  is  contended  that  all  that  is  necessazj 
to  keep  it  so  is  to  make  capital  increase  as  fast  as  popula- 
tion ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  prevent  population  firaa 
increasing  faster  than  capital ;  and  that  if  the  oonditioD 
of  the  people  be  not  easy  and  comfortable,  it  can  be 
made  so  only  by  quickening  the  rate  at  which  capital 
increases,  or  by  retarding  the  rate  at  which  peculation 
mcretises. 

This  is  taking  a  narrow  and  incomplete  view  of  the 
circumstances  which  regulate  wages.  The  ratio  between 
capital  and  labour  is  not  the  only  cause;  it  is  but  one 
out  of  the  several  causes  by  which  wages  are  goTeraed. 
When  climate  and  custom  have  determined  tbe  point 
below  which  the  reward  of  labour  cannot  fall,  and  when 
the  quahty  of  the  soil^  and  the  skill  with  which  indusdy 
is  applied,  have  fixed  the  maximum  beyond  which  it 
cannot  rise,  then  the  ratio  between  population  and 
capital,  or,  more  correctly,  between  the  quantity  of 
labour  and  the  amount  of  capital,  determines  the  inter- 
mediate point  at  which  actual  wages  settle.  But  though 
labour  and  capital  should  go  on  increasing  in  the  same 
proportion^  and  though  they  should  constantly  preserve 
tbe  same  ratio  to  each  other,  yet  the  necessity  of  resorttiif 
td  itiferior  soils  might  gradually  reduce  the  raaxiaoum  of 
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wages  until  it  doincided  inth  the  extreme  mimmuni,  below 
which  labour  caniiot  be  sustained.  At  this  point  the 
supply  of  labour  could  be  no  further  increased ;  end  if 
habits  of  frugality  amongst  the  opulent  classes  oootinued 
to  convert  revenue  into  capital,  the  ratio  of  capital  to 
population  might  go  on  increamng,  without  fMrodudog 
the  slightest  advance  of  wages. 

When,  in  the  progress  of  wealth  and  population,  wages 
and  profits  have  fallen  to  their  minimum,  and  when  the 
next  quality  of  land  to  be  taken  in  cannot  be  made  to 
yield  a  reproduction  sufficient  to  pay  these  minimuni 
wages  and  to  replace  advances  with  minimum  profiia, 
then  diat  which  is  saved  from  revenue  to  be  added  to 
capital  cannot  be  employed  at  home,  and  will  be  invested 
in  foreign  leans  and  foreign  adventures.  Ai  this  poipt 
the.  most  rapid  accumulation  of  capital^  though  going  en 
uriiile  population  remained  stationary,  could  have  no 
possible  influence  on  wages. 

7%e  Means  hy  which  Wages  may  he  increased. 

The  circumstances  most  favourable  to  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  are  those  in 
which  the  cultivation  of  none  but  superior  soils,  and 
4fae  divisions  of  employment,  with  the  aid  of  machinery, 
raise  the  effective  powers  of  industry,  and,  consequently, 
the  maximum  of  wages  to  the  highest  point;  while  the 
rapid  increase  oi  capital,  or  the  prudential  habits  of  the 
people  with  respect  to  increasing  their  numbers,  pre- 
nerves  between  the  quantity  of  labour  and  the  amount  of 
capital,  that  proportion  which  brings  actual,  up  to  die 
Joyd  of  maximum  wages. 
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The  circamstances  most  unfavourable  to  the  comibft 
and  happiness  of  the  labouring  class,  are  those  in  which 
the  low  eflPective  powers,  either  of  agricultural  or  cf 
manufacturing  industry,  bring  down  the  maximum  of 
wages  to  a  level  with  the  extreme  minimum,  bdow  which 
the  merely  animal  wants  of  the  labouring  populatkn 
cannot  be  supplied.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  ood- 
didon  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  is  melancholy  and 
calamitous  in  the  highest  degree.  Already  standing  ca 
the  extreme  verge  of  existence  on  every  stagnation  of 
trade  and  defident  harvest,  they  are  deprived  of  suppoit, 
and  visited  by  famine. 

Should  the  resorting  to  soils  of  an  inferior  quality,  and 
the  low  effSective  powers  of  agricultural  industry  corae- 
quent  thereto,  be  the  cause  which  brings  down  the 
maximum  of  wages  to  the  level  of  their  extreme  mini- 
mum, then  the  degradation  and  misery  of  the  peo|ik 
cannot  be  removed,  unless  the  inferior  lands  are  thnyvn 
out  of  cultivation,  either  by  the  free  importation  of  foreign 
agricultural  produce,  or  by  such  a  reduction  of  the  popu- 
lation as  may  enable  the  lands  of  superior  quality  to  yidd 
a  su£Scient  supply  of  food  and  material  fcHr  the  numbeis 
which  remain. 

It  is  to  be  carefully  remembered,  however,  that  the 
importation  of  foreign  agricultural  produce,  and  the  can- 
sequent  throwing  out  of  inferior  soils,  though  they  will 
have  the  effect  of  raising  maximum  or  possible  wages, 
cannot  raise  the  actual  wages  recdved,  unless  the  propor- 
tion which  the  quantity  of  labour  bears  to  the  unount  of 
capital  should  be  at  the  same  time  reduced.  If,  previoai 
to  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  100  labourers,  with  an 
expenditure  of  500  quarters  for  seed  and'  implements, 
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eouU  raise  749  quarters  from  the  last  quality  of  soil 
brought  under  cultivation,  then  minimum  profits  being 
seven  percent.,  the  maximum  wages  of  100  men  would  be 
SOO  quarters ;  and  if,  after  the  importation  of  fordgn 
com,  all  soils  were  thrown  out  of  tillage,  except  those 
from  which  100  labourers,  with  an  expenditure  of  500 
quarters  for  seed  and  implements,  could  produce  1605 
quarters,  then  the  maximum  wages  of  the  100  labourers 
would  rise  from  SOO  quarters  to  1000  quarters.  But 
though  maximum,  or  possible  wages,  might  thus  advance, 
it  is  self-evident  that  actual  wages  could  not  be  raised  to 
this  maximum,  unless  the  quantity  of  labour  had  so 
diminished,  or  the  amount  of  capital  had  so  increased, 
that  for  every  100  labourers  to  be  employed,  the  farmer, 
in  addition  to  his  necessary  advance  of  500  quarters  for 
seed  and  implements,  had  1000  quarters  to  advance  as 
wages. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  in  a  country  which 
has  approached  the  ultimate  limits  of  her  agricultural 
resources,  and  which  refuses  to  admit  foreign  agricul- 
tural produce,  a  reduction  of  the  population,  sufficient  to 
throw  the  inferior  land  out  of  cultivation,  though  it  in- 
creases  maximum  or  possible  wages,  yet  will  not  advance 
actual  wages,  if  capital  should  be  reduced  in  the  same 
proportion  with  population.  If  the  farmer,  who  employs 
100  men,  has  a  capital  of  only  400  quarters  of  com,  and 
if  he  is  obliged  to  advance  SOO  quarters  for  seed  and 
implements,  the  wages  of  the  100  men  will  necessarily  be 
SOO  quarters,  whether  the  soil  they  cultivate  yields  428 
or  842  quarters.  In  the  former  case  the  farmer^s  profits 
.will  be  seven  per  cent. ;  in  the  latter  they  will  be  110  per 
cent.     This  very  high  rate  of  profit  would  occanon  a 
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increaae  of  capital ;  and  if  the  population, 
•Utionaiy,  rendered  it  unnecessary  again  to  resort  to  cIk 
inferior  land,  the  wages  of  the  100  labourers  would  rise 
from  800  quarters  to  600  quarters,  the  extreme  maxknom 
determined  by  the  superior  quality  of  the  soil  under  cul- 
tivation. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  must  be  evident  that 
the  important  power  of  increasing,  or  of  diminiahing,  tfe 
reward  of  labour,  is,  by  the  essential  order  of  sodely, 
fdaced  in  the  hands  of  the  labourers  themsdvea.     Im. 
gularities  in  the  seasons  bring^g  on  scarci^  and  fiuniney 
foreign  incursions,  or  domestic  commotions, 
property,  or  suspending  production  by  rendering  it  u 
cure,  may  sometimes  occasion  a  depression  <]£  wages, 
which  no  prudence  on  the  part  of  the  labouring  danes 
can  avert  or  mitigate.    But  under  all  ordinary  drcun^ 
stances,  when  the  usual  course  of  nature  is  preserved, 
and  when  law   and  order  are  maintained,   it  dqpends 
upon  the  labouring  classes  themselves  whether   wages 
shall  ascend  to  the  ultimate  maximum  or  ank  Id  the  ex- 
treme minimum.     By  duly  r^ulating  thdr  numbers,  in 
relation  to  the  extent  and  fertihty  of  the  soil,  tliey  enlarge 
the  range  of  maximum  wages ;  and  by  regulating  their 
numbers,  in  relation  to  the  quantity  of  capital  «nployed, 
they  cause   actual  wages  to  ascend  to  their  ultimate 
maximum. 

Under  such  circumstances  every  improvement  in  agri- 
culture— every  addition  to  mechanical  powers^every  new 
facility  afforded  to  communication  and  transport— ^every 
thing,  in  short,  which  reduces  the  cost  of  brining  the  neees- 
series  of  life  to  market,  raises,  at  one  and  the  same  Ume^ 
bodi  possible  and  actual  wages,  bestows  upon  the  labouri^ 
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dasses  mdre  ample  means  of  coBifcMrt  and  enjoyment,  and 
lifts  them  to  a  higher  place  upon  the  scale  of  societj. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  labouring  classes  allow 
their  numbers  to  bear  a  high  proportion,  ^ther  to  the 
extent  of  fertile  land  or  to  the  amount  of  capital  em* 
ployedy  wages  will  settle  down  to  the  extreme  minimum, 
below  which  animal  existence  cannot  be  sustained.  Under 

such  circamsfanoes,  every  fluctuation  of  the  seasons,  every 
stagnation  or  revulnon  in  trade,  will  bring  down  upon  the 

labouring  population  all  the  miseries  of  want,  and  degrade 

them  to  a  state  more  precarious  and  wr«ftched  than  that  of 

negro  servitude. 

There  is  no  tendency  in  Population  to  increase 
Jaster  than   Capital,    and   thus   to    degrade 
Wages. 

Were  it  true,  as  has  been  sometimes  stated,  that  popu<> 
lation  has  a  tendency  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  capital, 
all  endeavours  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people 
would  be  completely  idle  and  aborUve.  The  existence  of 
such  a  tendency  would  fix  the  labouring  class  in  a  state, 
tiot  only  of  hopeless,  but  of  perpetually  increasing 
misery,  and  in  each  succeeding  year  a  number  greater 
than  in  the  preceding  would  be  prematurely  cut  off  by 
famine,  and  by  the  epidemics  it  engenders.  The  fact, 
that  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  has  improved 
with  the  progress  of  wealth  and  civilization,  demonstrates 
that  population  has  not  a  tendency  to  increase  faster  than 
capitaL 

Adam  Smith  has  told  us,  that  in  the  universal  opulence 
€i  an  improving  country,  the  comaion  htbourer  can  eoai^ 
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laand  a  greater  quantity  of  the  necessaries  and  oomfiiti 
of  life  than  many  an  African  king,  the  absolute  master  d 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  thousands  of  subject  savages. 
At  the  present  time,  a  common  labourer,  in  England,  ii 
better  off,  with  respect  to  food,  clothing,  and  furniture,  tho 
were  the  chief  men  of  the  land  in  the  days  of  the  Saxoi 
Heptarchy;  and  many  an  inhabitant  of  a  work-hooseit 
better  accommodated  now  than  were  the  Kings  of  Bii- 
tain  at  the  period  of  the  Roman  invasion.  These  facto 
are  totally  inconsistent  with  the  supposition,  that  popula- 
tion has  a  tendency  to  increase  faster  than  capital. 

The  poverty  and  misery  of  mankind,   in  almost  aH 
parts  of  the  globe,  is  no  proof  that  population  has  a  ten- 
dency to  increase  faster  than  capital  has  actually  increased. 
To  prove  the  existence  of  such  a  tendency,  other  facts 
must  be  supplied.     It  must  be  shown,  not  only  that  the 
labouring  classes  are  generally  in  a  state  of  miseiy  and 
poverty,  but  that,  from  the  time  that  capitalists  and 
labourers  became  distinct  classes,  the  misery  and  poverty 
of  the  latter  has  gone  on  increaang.    Even  this  is  not 
enough.     When  the  fact  of  the  constantly  increaaug 
wretchedness  of  mankind  has  been  estabUshed,  it  is  further 
necessary  to  show,  that  the  increasing  misery  has  not  beea 
produced  by  another  cause,  fully  adequate  to  the  effect; 
namely,  by  an  increase  in  the  ratio  of  population  to  the 
extent  of  the  fertile  lands  from  which  subsisteiice  is 
obtained. 

When  we  examine  this  question  with  the  attentioD  and 
accuracy  which  its  great  importance  demands,  and  compare 
the  motives  which  influence  mankind  in  increaang  their 
numbers  and  in  accumulating  wealth,  we  find  that,  io 
almost  every  sodety,   the  tendency  is  not  to  incre«e 
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population  faster  than  capital ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  U» 
increase  capital  more  rapidly  than  population. 

In  new  countries,  like  North  America,  where  abun- 
dance of  fertile  land  remains  to  be  reclaimed,  and  where 
the  obstacle  to  production  is  the  want  of  a  population 
suiBciently  dense  for  the  division  of  employment,  and  the 
cooperation  of  one  distinct  branch  of  industry  with 
another,  a  large  fSsunily  becomes  an  important  source  of 
wealth ;  the  desire  of  bettering  their  condition  acts  in  con- 
j  unction  with  the  instinct  of  nature  in  impelling  the 
labouring  classes  to  early  marriages ;  and  population  in- 
creases with  as  much  rapidity  as  the  human  constitution 
will  admit.  Yet  in  new  countries,  where  population 
doubles  in  the  shortest  possible  period,  the  accumulation 
of  wealth  is  at  least  as  rapid;  and  capital  continues  to 
bear  that  proportion  to  labour  which  makes  actual  wages 
permanently  high. 

In  old  and  welUpeopled  countries,  such  as  Englana, 
the  increasing  cost  of  procuring  raw  produce  gives  a  high 
value  to  food,  and  to  those  coarse  manufactured  articles 
into  which  raw  material  largely  enters.  The  high  value 
tlius  given  to  the  things  which  constitute  wages,  is  of  no 
advantage  to  the  married  labourer,  who  must  consume, 
in  the  maintenance  of  his  familv,  all  the  subsistence  he 
receives ;  but  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  unmarried 
labourer,  who,  receiving  more  food  and  clothing,  or  the 
price  of  more,  than  he  can  himself  consume,  has  a  surplus 
quantity,  or  the  price  of  a  surplus  quantity,  with  which 
to  purchase  the  finer  manufactured  goods,  and  the  foreign 
articles,  which  have  fallen  in  value  as  compared  with  food 
and  with  the  coarser  manufactured  goods.  Hence  the 
unmarried  labourer  finds  himself  in  much  more  affluent 
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drcunntaDces  than  the  married  labourer,  While  in  a  nelr 
country  a  numerous  family  is  a  powerful  means  of  better- 
ing the  condition  of  the  labourer^  in  an  old  oountij, 
where  the  produce  of  the  soil  has  acquired  a  high  yalo^ 
such  a  family  deprives  the  working  man  of  the  eaae,  and 
comfort,  and  independence  which  he  enjoys  in  the  single 
state.  It  follows,  that  as  a  country  approaches  the  Kmita  of 
her  agricultural  resources,  marriages  become  less  freqaeot ; 
and  the  power  *Mo  increase  and  multiply,^  instead  of 
being  stimulated  to  its  utmost  action  by  the  consideratioiis 
of  prudence,  and  the  desire  of  bettering  our  condition,  is 
checked  and  controuled  by  the  prevailing  efficacy  of  these 
causes  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  tendency  in  every 
civilized  community  is  not  for  population  to  increase 
faster  than  capital,  but  for  capital  to  increase  tester  tbaH 
population. 

These  principles  are  establbhed  by  the  actual  condition 
of  the  labouring  classes  in  every  country  of  Enrope 
except  Ireland.  The  strength  of  the  motives  by  which  in 
an  old  country  the  impulse  to  an  increase  oi  numbers  b 
<iontrouled,  cannot  be  sufficiently  appreciated,  unless  we 
take  into  our  consideration  the  fact,  that  these  motives 
have  hitherto  acted  under  all  the  discouragements  of 
erroneous  opinion  and  mistaken  legislation.  When  the 
hws  which  ^ve  a  bounty  to  over-population  sfaaU  be 
repealed,  and  when  prudence  and  precaution  in  entering 
trpon  the  marriage  state,  and  in  regulating  the  numbers  of 
fiimilies,  instead  of  being  objects  of  censure  and  dislike 
irecdve  from  the  approbation  of  an  enlightened  pobOe 
tdce,  the  reward  to  which  their  preraiHng  influence  ott 
human*  happiness  entitles  them,  then  will  population  be  at 
aQ  times  so  regulated,  that  th^  supply  of  hb&ot  #ffl  be 


